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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
EDUCATION FOR RACIAL UNDERSTANDING* 


We are living in a society one of 
whose basic premises is that all 
citizens have a right to equal oppor- 
tunity for participation in the eco- 
nomic, political and social organiza- 
tion. That actual practice in our 
country does violence to this principle 
in the case of Negroes and certain 
other racial and national groups is 
well known. These rights, which our 
society assumes, are frequently, and in 
some instances, typically, denied per- 
sons because of their racial identity. 
Discrimination, and differential treat- 
ment on account of race in civic par- 
ticipation, in education, in housing, in 
earning a living, in social relation- 
ships, in respect for personality, have 
become an integral part of the pattern 
of American society, and racial ten- 
sion and overt conflict have become a 
common phenomenon of daily life. 

This variance in our society between 
theory and practice is nothing new; it 
is, rather, a situation which has 
existed since the nation’s founding. 


* This issue of the JOURNAL constitutes the 
Thirteenth in a series of Yearbook numbers 
launched in accord with the specific policy of 
presenting, at least once a year, a rather compre- 
hensive study of some particular aspect or prob- 
lem in the education of Negroes. A list of the 
Yearbooks and special issues of the JOURNAL ap- 
Pears on the inside back cover of this issue. 


Current world conditions, however, 
have highlighted this conflict and 
made it tremendously more significant 
than it has ever been before. In the 
first place, we are living in what is 
certainly a dynamic and probably a 
revolutionary period. There is a uni- 
versal readiness to accept new or radi- 
cally different patterns of behavior, 
and a universal expectancy that re- 
vised patterns of social relationships 
are inevitable. There is a tendency to 
question many of the folkways and 
mores, among them the established 
patterns of race relations. In the 
second place, the present war, based as 
it is in part at least, on differing racial 
ideolgies, has made race a paramount 
issue throughout the world. The de- 
mocracies, consequently, have been 
forced to reexamine their practices 
concerning diverse racial groups, not 
only to attempt a consistency of prin- 
ciple and practice, but also from the 
sheer necessity of self-interest. The 
United States in its world propaganda 
has emphasized the idealistic nature 
of the present war and its own con- 
cern about the extension of democratic 
ideals, That the United States has not 
“cleaned its own house” in the matter 
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of the treatment of its darker racial 
groups is a source of embarrassment 
to the nation and lays it open to 
charges of rank hypocrisy. The 
counter-propaganda of the Axis na- 
tions has not failed to make good use 
of this weak position of our coun- 
try to the detriment of our total war 
effort. A large number of the nation’s 
leaders and thinkers and, I believe, an 
appreciable proportion of the general 
population, recognize the necessity for 
a radical realignment of race relations 
in this country in the interests both of 
a more democratic social order and of 
the strengthening of the world position 
of the United States. Emphasis must 
be given to the fact that such improve- 
ment is not merely a temporary ad- 
justment to further the successful 
prosecution of the war, but rather a 
fundamental problem basic to the suc- 
cess of our country’s domestic and in- 
ternational adjustments in the post- 
war years. 

It is out of this background, then, 
that the problem of this Yearbook 
emerges. The factual situation of a 
conflict between principle and prac- 
tice, and the assumption that this con- 
flict should and must be resolved. 
Given the social problem which con- 
fronts us, the question arises, what 
techniques will be most effective in 
arriving at a solution? 

It is the purpose of the present 
Yearbook to explore the possibilities of 
education as an instrumentality for 
attaining better racial understanding 
in the United States. Although the 
term education is used here in its 
broader sense (i.e. not at all confined 
to school practices) the discussion is 
largely restricted to organized pro- 
grams which have as their primary 
aim the modification of racial atti- 


tudes. It is recognized, of course, that 
other activities have educative con- 
comitants. The personal bearing and 
demeanor of an individual may, and 
frequently does, effect a change in the 
racial attitudes of other individuals; 
a strike, a riot, a pressure-group tac- 
tic, or a legal battle, these may and 
do have educative effects; the family 
circle, by its direct and indirect in- 
struction of the child, is a powerful 
determinant of attitudes. Thus, there 
are numerous types of activities which 
might well be considered as, and which 
actually are, educational, but which 
are by definition largely excluded from 
the present discussion. Emphasis 
should be given to the fact that educa- 
tion is here being regarded in its func- 
tional sense to imply not simply the 
imparting of knowledge, but a process 
that results in changed behavior, As 
Lindeman points out, “To understand 
is to accept, to incorporate what is 
understood in one’s pattern of con- 
duct.” 

The term racial understanding is 
used here for want of a better and 
more definitive term. We mean by this 
term not “tolerance” alone, for toler- 
ance implies a superior-inferior rela- 
tionship. Nor do we mean better race- 
relations necessarily (at least in the 
short-term view), for, as Ina Brown 
points out, improvement in the status 
of a subordinate racial group fre- 
quently results in deterioration of good 
race relations. Nor do we mean, even, 
better understanding, exactly, since 
better understanding does not neces- 
sarily result in a modified attitude. 
What we do mean by racial under- 
standing is the development of an atti- 
tude which will permit and favor the 
adjustment of a subordinate racial 
group on a higher level than previously 
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obtained. Thus, the school superin- 
tendent in Arkansas who convinces his 
county board that Negroes ought to 
have a high school education is contrib- 
uting to improved racial understand- 
ing, as the term is used here, despite 
the fact that he might bitterly oppose 
the extension of political rights to this 
same Negro population. The labor 
leader, who convinces his union that 
Negro workers should have all the 
economic rights of his fellow white 
workers is contributing to improved ra- 
cial understanding, as the term is used 
here, despite the fact that he may hold 
some reservations about attacking a 
current pattern of residential segre- 
gation. The criterion is the immediate, 
rather than the ultimate goal. 

It should be understood that this 
definition does not carry the implica- 
tion that the Editor of this Yearbook, 
or the contributors, necessarily favor 
all programs of education for racial 
understanding. One may take excep- 
tion to a given program precisely on 
the point of disagreement concerning 
its ultimate goal. It is my own per- 
sonal conviction that the most de- 
sirable programs are those which have 
as their goal the unqualified assimila- 
tion of Negroes into American life, and 
on this basis I question the real value 
of some of the programs described in 
this volume. And, especially is this 
true where programs with limited ulti- 
mate objectives provide a rationaliza- 
tion of the absence of action of a funda- 
mental sort. 

In brief, then, we are here regard- 
ing education for racial understanding 
as any organized and consciously de- 
signed program which has as its pri- 
mary aim the improvement (i.e. 
changing in a favorable direction) of 
attitudes concerning subordinate racial 
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groups in our society. In the present 
Yearbook discussion attention is 
chiefly centered on Negro-white rela- 
tions in the United States. 

A basic assumption of this discus- 
sion is that education, the deliberate 
use of words and symbols, can be effec- 
tive in modifying racial attitudes. 
There is ample evidence to support 
this assumption—some educational 
programs do result in a change in the 
valuations of individuals in the sphere 
of race relations, as Hartley and 
Powdermaker show in Chapters III and 
IV. Further, Myrdal, in his recent 
comprehensive analysis of the race 
problem in the United States concludes 
that educational procedures can and 
do change racial attitudes. Indeed, he 
concludes that, “The gradual destruc- 
tion of the popular theory behind race 
prejudice is the most important of all 
social trends in the field of interracial 
relations.” It is to be observed that 
this discussion involves the further as- 
sumption that education can initiate a 
changed social trend. This is, of course, 
the diametric opposite of the view- 
point that changed racial attitudes 
must necessarily follow changes in the 
social structure—although it cannot be 
denied that such change might expe- 
dite the educative process. I am con- 
vinced that the position of the Negro 
in the United States will not be funda- 
mentally improved until a majority of 
the dominant group in this country see 
a need for and want—or at least are 
not antagonistic to—such improve- 
ment. I am convinced further that 
education as defined in this discussion, 
can and must contribute to the crea- 
tion of this attitude. 

It should be emphasized here that 
the present emphasis upon the educa- 
tional approach to a solution of the 
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racial problem does not assume at all 
that this is the only approach that 
should or must be made. Legal action, 
as illustrated by the program of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; labor action 
such as that of certain Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations’ unions; gov- 
ernment action, such as that of the 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee; pressure tactics, as exempli- 
fied by the March-on-Washington 
Movement; political pressure—both 
local and national, and even the direct 
overt action that sometimes results in 
riots; all have their contribution to 
make to the ultimate integration of the 
Negro in the American social order. 
These tactics, whose primary goals 
are not educational—although it must 
be recognized that they have educa- 
tive concomitants—are a valid and 
necessary part of minority group 
strategy. It is true that the “educa- 
tional approach” is emotionally re- 
jected by many because of the insist- 
ence by individuals and organiza- 
tions antagonistic to the Negro that 
improvement of the position of the 
Negro must await the education of the 
white population, and the insistence of 
persons not necessarily antagonistic to 
the Negro that education rather than 
legal action, education rather than 
political pressure is the real solution of 
the problem, This emotional reaction, 
however, must be guarded against in 
the clear awareness that the problem 
of racial adjustment must be attacked 
on many fronts rather than on a sin- 
gle front. Education constitutes one, 
and I believe a tremendously impor- 
tant one, of these fronts. 

We have given emphasis, in this 
volume, to Negro-white relations in 
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the United States. Our failure to in- 
clude consideration of programs con- 
cerned with the adjustment problems 
of other racial, national and religious 
groups may be, and probably is, psy- 
chologically unsound in the light of 
the fact that racial and national atti- 
tudes tend to be generalized (e.g. a 
person who has a favorable attitude 
toward Negroes is likely to have a 
favorable attitude toward Mexicans, 
let us say). This omission is due to 
limitations of space imposed by war- 
time conditions and to our desire to 
focus attention on a particular aspect 
of the problem of the adjustment of 
minority groups, rather than to any 
lack of appreciation of the fact that 
education for racial understanding in- 
cludes groups other than the Negro. 
This must be considered a limitation 
of the present discussion. 

The Yearbook is divided into three 
parts. Part I, which is concerned with 
the bases of education for racial 
understanding, is designed to provide 
a general background for the discus- 
sion of race relations and to establish 
the philosophical and scientific bases 
of a program for the improvement of 
race relations. It is concerned with 
such questions as the following: What 
is the significance of race in contem- 
porary world affairs? What are some 
of the patterns of race relations in 
various parts of the world and on 
what assumptions are these relations 
based? How does the problem of race 
relations in the world bear upon the 
problem of race relations in the United 
States? What is the present status of 
race relations in the United States, 
and what has been the historical de- 
velopment of this condition? What are 
the bases of racial friction and an- 
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tagonism and what factors in the so- 
cial order tend to perpetuate negative 
racial attitudes? What light does 
psychological and _ social-anthropo- 
logical research throw upon the prob- 
lem of developing and modifying ra- 
cial attitudes? How are these findings 
to be implemented in actual social 
situations? Part I is, in general, con- 
cerned with “Why a program of racial 
understanding?” and “What are the 
scientific bases of an effective pro- 
gram?” 

Part II consists of a description and 
evaluation of the race relations pro- 
grams of organizations and schools in 
the United States. An attempt was 
made to survey all of the major pro- 
grams concerned primarily with 
Negro-white relations, but the cur- 
rent situation is so dynamic it has been 
literally impossible to include all of 
them. Especially to be regretted is 
our inability to include descriptions 
of some promising schoo] programs 
and some of the significant activities 
of the Federal government and the 
military services. Consequently, al- 
though this section is intended to pro- 
vide an authentic and critical over- 
view of what is now being attempted 
in the field of Negro-white race rela- 


tions, it must be regarded as incomplete 
in its coverage. This section is con- 
cerned with the following questions: 
What is the origin and purpose of the 
organizations and movements? What 
are their methods and specific pro- 
grams? How effective have these pro- 
grams been? This section is in general 
concerned with “What is being done in 
the field of race relations?” 

Part III presents the next steps in 
education for racial understanding. In 
the light of the materials of Parts I 
and II, what kinds of programs of edu- 
cation for racial understanding are 
needed now and in the immediate fu- 
ture? What, specifically, should gov- 
ernment do? What, specifically, should 
the schools do? What, specifically, 
should labor do? What, specifically 
should organizations do? What kind of 
research and evaluative work in the 
field of race relations is indicated? This 
section is concerned, in general, with 
“What needs to be done in the field of 
race relations?” It is intended to pro- 
vide a point of departure for a realistic 
program of education for racial under- 
standing, a type of program which, as 
Myrdal points out, “. . . has never 
seriously been attempted in America.” 

Martin D. JENKINS 
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RACE IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Epaar T. THomMpPson 


THe Faruure or Ractan KNOWLEDGE 


Ed Howe said he knew all about 
women, said he once visited a place 
where young men were trained to be 
doctors and watched the students cut 
one up. 

For a long time now we have been 
photographing, measuring, and cut- 
ting up Negroes, Caucasians, and 
Mongolians and to some of us, as to 
Ed Howe, the knowledge gained has 
been sufficient. Our scientists have 
given us the facts. Hankins shows us 
that race is only a highly variable 
statistical concept, while Barzun 
dismisses it as a mere superstition.” 
Benedict and Weltfish argue with 
sweet reasonableness that all men are 
really brothers under the skin,’ and 
Huxley and Haddon explain that 
there really is no such thing as race 
and that we ought to substitute such 
terms as ethnic group or sub-species.* 

But the people remain impervious 
to all these scientific facts. Huxley and 
Haddon may be willing to give up race 
but ordinary men and women will not 
do so, and it is in the minds of ordi- 
nary men and women, not in the con- 
cepts of scientists, that the race prob- 
lem exists. The recent reaffirmation 
of the doctrine of white supremacy by 
the legislature of the State of South 





1Frank H. Hankins, The Racial Basis of 
Civilization. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1926. 

2J. Barzun, Race: A Study in Modern Super- 
stition. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1937. 

* Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, The Races 
4 fonts. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 


¢ Julian Huxley and A. C. Haddon, We Euro- 
peans. New York: Harper and Bros., 1936. 


Carolina is a fact in an order of facts 
not amenable to the methods of bi- 
ology and physical anthropology. In 
this order of facts a scientific state- 
ment like that by Benedict and Welt- 
fish is viewed as an attack, not as a 
clarification and a resolution of a 
problem. When their attractive and 
authentic little bulletin was labelled 
communist propaganda the Army 
withdrew its order for 50,000 copies. 
It must all be very puzzling to the 
scientists when the facts seem so clear. 

On the other hand, ordinary com- 
mon sense knowledge of race, that 
kind of knowledge held by ordinary 
men and women and which has been 
sufficient for all practical purposes in 
the past, is now inadequate too. Some 
old laws of nature are behaving un- 
lawfully. In the South whites have al- 
ways professed a _ thoroughgoing 
knowledge of Negro nature, and 
Europeans have claimed a complete 
understanding of colonial native 
minds. When, therefore, it is consid- 
ered that the place in nature of each 
group is thoroughly ascertained be- 
yond the shadow of doubt, it is noth- 
ing short of exasperating when the 
creatures refuse to stay in their prop- 
er places and persist in acting in un- 
expected and human ways. The mem- 
bers of the dominant races and of the 
imperialist states must understand 
how Balaam felt when his ass ad- 
dressed him in his own language. The 
ass was not acting as a good ass 
should, but we have it on good au- 
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thority that Balaam was disturbed. 
So also are the Herrenvolk disturbed 
when the subject races address their 
rulers in the language of the latter’s 
own values. It is all so very confusing 
and disturbing when the facts are so 
clear. Why are not inferior peoples 
content to be inferior peoples and be- 
have accordingly? 

In spite of all claims to the con- 
trary, the common sense knowledge of 
race has never been complete. Just as 
men have long occupied themselves 
with speculation over the workings of 
the mind of woman, so also have the 
master classes puzzled at times over 
the strange and unpredictable mind of 
the peasant, the native, the Negro, or 
the Oriental. Although white Southern- 
ers have professed a thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Negro 
they have, at the same time, acknowl- 
edged the existence in him of some- 
thing inscrutable and mysterious. The 
novel thing about the present situation 
is that the Negro and other subordi- 
nate peoples seem to have gone com- 
pletely berserk. They of the docile 
instinct are acting entirely out of char- 
acter, They are rising up and running 
amok all around the world. It is as 
if our social world were experiencing 
an earthquake and the once stable 
foundations of racial certainty were 
shaking under our feet. 

Our old presumptive knowledge of 
race is no longer sufficient, but that 
does not mean the matter is a dead 
issue, On the contrary, the subject of 
race is interesting and important over 
wider and wider circles around the 
world. It rivals business prosperity, 
the weather, and the war as topics of 
discussion. We may be uncertain 
about what race is but we know it is 
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something about which we are ready 
to fight. It is an issue somewhat like 
that of the Monroe Doctrine. 

There is a story about two Ameri- 
can acquaintances who chanced to 
meet at the street corner. One said to 
the other, “Say, I hear you have been 
making derogatory remarks about the 
Monroe Doctrine. Now just let me tell 
you this, anyone who criticizes the 
Monroe Doctrine is not a good Ameri- 
can. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 

The other said, “Why, I’ve never 
said anything against the Monroe 
Doctrine. I believe in the Monroe 
Doctrine. I would fight for the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. I would even give my 
life if necessary for the Monroe Doc- 
trine. All I ever said about the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is that I don’t really un- 
derstand what it is.” 

We are not agreed as to what the 
Monroe Doctrine is, but we know it 
is something we have in reserve for 
which we will fight, something which 
can be counted upon to unite us, As 
Mead put it, “The only issue involved 
in the Monroe Doctrine is this, are you 
a patriot, are you a_red-blooded 
American, or are you a mollycoddle?’”® 

Now the fundamental issue involved 
in race, as it concerns the rank and file 
of people, is very much the same. It is 
not a question of what race is but of 
what race does, of how the idea func- 
tions, Rightly or wrongly, for good or 
for ill, it is an issue which originated 
and is maintained to arouse the fight- 
ing spirit and for the sake of its effect 
in drawing men together. As Voegelin 
says, “...the race idea with its impli- 
cations is not a body of knowledge or- 


5 George Herbert Mead, ‘National-Mindedness 
and International-Mindedness,” The International 
Journal of Ethics, 39:398, Jl 1929, 
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ganized in a systematic form, but a 
political idea in the technical sense of 
the word. A political idea does not at- 
tempt to describe social reality as it 
is, but it sets up symbols, be they single 
language units or more elaborate dog- 
mas, which have the function of cre- 
ating the image of a group as a unit.”* 

The absence among the people of a 
clearly formulated definition of race, 
far from weakening it, actually adds 
to the potency of the race idea. We 
can each assume that our individual 
view of the matter is also the view of 
every other right-thinking member of 
our group since we are not aware of 
any fixed and objective rule the con- 
scious interpretation of which would 
put us at odds, Whatever our indi- 
vidual assumptions about race are, we 
can feel that we have our group behind 
us, and we are united. 

To say that race is principally an 
idea in the minds of men and only 
secondarily a biological fact does not 
mean that it can be dismissed as a 
mere superstition. Ideas are notorious- 
ly tough and unyielding. Certain ideas 
possess us “as evil spirits were once 
said to have entered into witches and 
possessed them and made them do 
their bidding. Under the spell of these 
ideas a madness seems to sweep over a 
people. ..”? The problem of our age is 
to get possession of our ideas. To 
achieve control we shall need more so- 
cial knowledge than we now have and 
a more effective educational diffusion 
of it. 


Race AND Race RELATIONS 


The racial group which emerges 


“Erich Voegelin, “The Growth of the Race 
Idea,” The Review of Politics, 2:283-4, J] 1940. 

™ Max Lerner, Ideas Are Weapons. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1939, p. 3. 
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from the measurements of anthropolo- 
gists and the dissections of biologists 
is quite a different thing from the ra- 
cial group which exists in the minds of 
its members. In different racially con- 
scious groups the criterion of member- 
ship varies. It may be language, re- 
ligion, temperament, or pigmentation, 
but whatever it is the race group is 
composed of those who regard them- 
selves as belonging to it and who are 
so regarded by others. 

The different ethnic stocks studied 
by anthropologists developed original- 
ly under conditions of regional segre- 
gation in adaptation to food, climate, 
water, and general habitat. Under cir- 
cumstances of geographical isolation 
and relatively close in-breeding over 
long periods of time it was inevitable 
that groups of men physically distinct 
from each other in varying degree 
should result. But through the long 
ages of isolation “when providence set 
apart the nations” these physical dif- 
ferences were not realized by the peo- 
ple characterized by them and bore no 
special significance in their minds. 
Negroes in the middle of Africa did 
not know themselves to be Negroes, 
and white men in the middle of Eu- 
rope did not know themselves as Cau- 
casians. It was not until the nations of 
Europe began to expand, to invade 
and to conquer, not until the world 
began to shrink enough for men of 
strikingly diverse cultures and notice- 
ably different physical appearance to 
come into close and continuous contact 
that the stage was set for the eventual 
emergence of race consciousness and 
race ideas. 

What is called “race” must be un- 
derstood, therefore, not in isolation, 
but in contact situations, and the fo- 
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cus for such an understanding must be 
upon race relations and not upon race 
differences. The alleged differences, it 
would seem, are an incident of the re- 
lations and can be understood only by 
understanding the circumstances un- 
der which the relations originally were 
established and the circumstances un- 
der which they subsequently devel- 
oped. The areas around the world 
where race relations are more or less 
problematic and more or less involved 
in the existing political and social ar- 
rangements bear no necessary relation 
to the original race homelands. How- 
ever, the different systems of racial re- 
lationships, with their accompanying 
codes, attitudes, and expressions, are 
in a sense also geographical expres- 
sions. Race relations are bound up 
with the general culture of a society, 
and culture is a local and regional phe- 
nomenon. Each system of racial rela- 
tionships must be understood, there- 
fore, in the setting of its own habitat. 

We have a fairly large and growing 
literature dealing with problems in a 
number of race relations “regions,” 
but the systematic use of the materials 
for the comparative study of race re- 
lations has scarcely begun. 


Socrery as A Group or GROUPS 


Sumner’s conception of society as a 
“group of groups” affords a useful and 
illuminating point of view for the or- 
ganization and analysis of interracial 
as well as other types of societies. In 
the following paragraphs quoted from 
Folkways Sumner states his concep- 
tion in connection with primitive so- 
ciety but it is no less useful when ap- 
plied to modern or civilized society. 
He says: 


The conception of “primitive society” which 
we ought to form is that of small groups 
scattered over a territory. ...A group of 
groups may have some relation to each other 
(kin, neighborhood, alliance, connubium 
and commercium) which draws them to- 
gether and differentiates them from others. 
Thus a differentiation arises between our- 
selves, the we-group, or in-group, and every- 
body else, or the others-groups, out-groups. 
The insiders in a we-group are in a relation 
of peace, order, law, government, and in- 
dustry, to each other, Their relation to all 
outsiders, or others-groups, is one of war 
and plunder, except so far as agreements 
have modified it... . 

The relation of comradeship and peace in 
the we-group and that of hostility and war 
toward others-groups are correlative to each 
other. The exigencies of war with outsiders 
are what make peace inside, lest internal 
discord should weaken the we-group for war. 
These exigencies also make government and 
law in the in-group, in order to prevent 
quarrels and enforce discipline. Thus war 
and peace have reacted on each other and 
developed each other, one within the group, 
the other in the intergroup relation. The 
closer the neighbors, and the stronger they 
are, the intenser is the warfare, and then 
the intenser is the internal organization and 
discipline of each. Sentiments are produced 
to correspond. Loyalty to the group, sacrifice 
for it, hatred and contempt for outsiders, 
brotherhood within, warlikeness without— 
all grow together, common products of the 
same situation® 


A society is a group within which 
smaller groups are in a continuous 
state of interaction. Thus there is not 
one but many societies and the con- 
cept “society” becomes a highly rela- 
tive one varying from a group of 
neighboring families on up to a group 
of nations. The condition of competi- 
tion, conflict and rivalry between the 
groups of which a society is composed 
tends to increase the solidarity of each 


® William Graham Sumner, Fos susaee Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1906. Pp. 12-1 
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“in” or we-group. It is this conflict 
which turns an aggregation of indi- 
viduals into a group whose members 
are conscious of membership in it. 
“We” expresses this consciousness but 
in the course of a single conversation 
a@ modern man may use “we” in sev- 
eral different societal contexts. Thus 
in “we Smiths” the “others” obviously 
are other families and the society is 
a group of families, whereas in “we 
Negroes” the others are other race 
groups and the society is a group of 
racial groups. What is not so clear is 
the source of the ideas which bring 
about the realignment of individuals 
into new and different “we” groups as 
time passes. Race is one of these rela- 
tively new alignments. 

Because each group is bound to be 
more controlled and guided by its own 
experiences than by the experiences of 
other people it either becomes more or 
less ethnocentric or it ceases to be a 
group. The disposition to evaluate the 
strange in terms of the known con- 
verts the realization of difference into 
a moral judgment. We judge ourselves 
by our best traits and others by their 
worst, and our best traits include prac- 
tically all the traits we have; virtue 
is defined by the qualities we attribute 
to ourselves. Thus Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain speaks of “a certain 
noble striving for property” which 
he finds among the Aryans, while 
among the Jews this same tendency is 
referred to as “the most despicable 
usury.”® Ethnocentrism is rooted in 
the division between friend and foe 
but it transforms this division into one 
between good and bad. 


* Cited b “Race and National- 
ism,’’ Introductory General Course in the Study of 
Contemporary Society, Selected Readings, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 11th ed., 1941, 
Reading XXIV, p. 6. 
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To Sumner “primitive society” is 
composed of “small groups scattered 
over a territory.” It is a territorial so- 
ciety, but the member groups are not 
intermixed upon the territory. There 
is a sort of “no man’s land” between 
them so that the cultural distinctive- 
ness of each is obvious. Ethnocen- 
trism therefore needs no great trans- 
cendental myth, for spacial distance 
is sufficient to protect the exclusiveness 
of the tribe or clan. But when con- 
quest, immigration, and trade inter- 
mix men of different complexion and 
culture on soil which all may claim as 
a common social if not legal inherit- 
ance there is a tendency to seek or to 
create some principle for maintaining 
social distance. When society becomes 
a congeries of groups and the members 
of one group cannot put physical dis- 
tance between themselves and the oth- 
ers, a principle like language, religion, 
nationality, or race may be employed 
to effect separation. 

With the intermixing of groups upon 
the same soil comes the state, and 
states lie alongside each other with no 
“no man’s land” betweén. Boundaries 
become sharp and sensitive lines of 
demarcation as relations of trade and 
war effect a new and larger inter- 
group or society. Such a society was 
Europe where the idea of nationality 
was evolved to serve as a basis for 
state rivalries and for claims to terri- 
tories and populations lying within 
other states. The idea of nationality is 
closely related to the idea of race. 

The series of changes which began 
in the period of the Great Discoveries 
and which led to, and followed, the In- 
dustrial Revolution resulted in an ever 
widening circle of political and eco- 
nomic relations. This series of changes 
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might be described as a revolution in 
distance since it greatly increased con- 
trol over a larger part of the physical 
world by making the resources of ev- 
ery part more available to other parts. 
One of the first effects of the revolu- 
tion in distance was the transforma- 
tion of the Atlantic into an inland sea. 
The Atlantic became an area of inter- 
action, an interaction which continual- 
ly changed the character of all the 
peoples on both sides of it and tended 
to give them a common European cul- 
ture. To this new and larger society 
Ramsay Traquair has given the name 
the Commonwealth of the Atlantic.’ 
The expansion of Europe and the 
opening up of overseas areas for trade 
and settlement involved a change 
whereby native and non-European 
peoples, many of them at any rate, 
gradually became integral parts of the 
white man’s economic order. This was 
less true of North America where the 
Indian was pushed aside. He was cul- 
turally distinct and highly “visible,” 
but his group has never become an in- 
tegral member of the Atlantic group 
of groups. Hence the attitude toward 
him has settled down into one of rela- 
tive indifference. It is significant that 
he has posed no serious race problem. 
Rather it was in connection with the 
incorporation of the Negro into this 
society that racial ideas became use- 
ful. The idea of race developed as a 
working element in colonial areas as 
a means of effecting control over the 


1% “This community of Atlantic nations has as 
yet no name. Its essential unity has not yet been 
recognized sufficiently clearly for that and it has 
been torn by family quarrels. It is not an empire, 
for that suggests unity of rule as well as culture. 
We may perhaps call it a ‘commonwealth,’ the 
Commonwealth of the Atlantic—for the weal of 
each nation in it affects all the others.” Ramsay 
Traquair, “The Commonwealth of the Atlantic,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, 133:606, My, 1924, 
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Negro’s labor and of fixing him in a 
permanent caste position. 

For a long time certain hermit na- 
tions like Japan continued to remain 
outside the family of nations. They 
possessed little or no national or racial 
consciousness since they were not con- 
cerned about their status in a society 
of which they were not members. But 
advances in cheaper and faster means 
of transportation and communication 
continued to reduce the size of the 
planet and to bring all the peoples liv- 
ing on it closer together. Their very 
differences made them useful to one 
another and customers of one anotlier. 
When Japan, for example, began to 
trade with the rest of the world her 
people began to expand out over the 
Pacific. The Pacific became a com- 
monwealth of nations as the Atlantic 
had become earlier. It was in Hawaii, 
in California, in Australia, and in 
Malaya that Japanese became con- 
scious of the low place assigned their 
country by the other nationals. People 
who have known defeat and that 
“sickening sense of inferiority” are 
the people who discover their souls, 
and so it is too with nations. When the 
Japanese became group conscious and 
involved themselves in a struggle to 
improve their status their membership 
in the family of nations became a fact. 

The Great Society, as Graham Wal- 
las calls it, has become a fact too. The 
struggle for status between races and 
nations has become world-wide; the 
subject peoples are struggling to be 
free and the sovereign states are strug- 
gling to maintain or to raise their 
prestige. It is significant that in their 
fight for places in the sun the two Axis 
partners, Germany in Europe and Ja- 


pan in Asia, should both base their 
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claims upon the principle of race. But 
they are not employing the principle 
in exactly the same way. 


Tue [pea or Race 

The race idea has grown from a fu- 
sion and synthesis of elements present 
in the thought of ancient society and 
subsequently added to by religious 
and philosophical movements down to 
the modern period.” It is only in the 
modern period that men have attrib- 
uted such an inner significance to ex- 
ternal physical differences as to make 
race a pivotal human grouping and a 
basis of group ethnocentrism. To study 
the religious and philosophical ele- 
ments in the genesis and growth of the 
race idea, as Voegelin has done, is im- 
portant, but it seems even more im- 
portant to understand the specific 
situations in which it is generated or 
into which it falls. For ideas have their 
natural habitats, and a living idea 
must be observed on the soil where it 
works in behalf of a way of life. 

Our knowledge is not sufficient to 
give satisfactory accounts of the var- 
ious intergroup situations where the 
idea of race functions but some of 
them may be suggested. 

In the first place there is the master- 
servant or employer-employee situa- 
tion, particularly in plantation socie- 
ties. The plantation provides an almost 
ideal race-making situation. It re- 
quires a uniform type of unskilled 
labor fitted to routine tasks outside 
the immediate family of the planter. 
The situation is one in which men or- 
dinarily do not voluntarily offer them- 
selves and so the planter takes advan- 
tage of opportunities to hold whatever 
labor he is able to get and to keep it 


1 Eric Voegelin, op. cit, 


in its place. The conditions under 
which the crop must be produced are 
highly isolating and this fact, togeth- 
er with the need to hold labor the year 
around, turns the plantation into a lit- 
tle feudal domain as wel) as a farm. 
The crop is produced for a distant 
market but the purpose of the activi- 
ties of the workers is not immediately 
apparent to them. They do not direct- 
ly experience the discipline which the 
requirements of the market impose; 
they are conscious only of the close 
and continuous supervision and con- 
trol of the planter. 

It is significant that in all or prac- 
tically all plantation societies racial 
ideas enter powerfully into the eco- 
nomic and political arrangements. It 
was the plantation which created in 
Virginia and in the South the social 
conditions under which racial ideas 
were propagated and circulated. On 
the sugar plantations in Formosa it 
appears that the Japanese overlords 
and the Chinese and native workers 
have been differentiated into superior 
and inferior “races.” In Queensland, 
Australia, Italians and Greeks import- 
ed as Caucasians under the white Aus- 
tralia policy after the repatriation of 
Kanaka sugar cane workers almost 
immediately fell into a racial cate- 
gory. Australians of English descent 
spoke of the “olive peril.” 

Another potential race-making sit- 
uation is the trader-customer situation 
especially where the cultural back- 
ground of the trader differs from that 
of his customers, and because of the 
impersonal character of trade this is 
frequently the case. That old rule of 
the market, let the buyer beware, fig- 
ures in the conception of the trader as 
a born liar and cheat and it is easy to 
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extend this conception to the whole 
trading class. Throughout Europe, as 
well as in America and elsewhere, the 
Jew has felt the force of this discrim- 
inatory attitude as have the Chinese 
in such places as Thailand. Where 
Jewish and Chinese traders have in- 
sinuated themselves into peasant and 
folk worlds hostile to them they have 
become races apart. 

War is another situation favorable 
to the race idea. Burke’s statement 
that a whole nation cannot be indicted 
is often quoted but apparently unless 
it is indicted war against it is impos- 
sible. French writers and orators re- 
ferred to the first World War as une 
guerre des espéces, not a war between 
peoples since the Germans were not 
really human.’* A similar view of the 
Germans and the Japanese is pres- 
ent in England and America at the 
present time. As a part of the process 
of the indictment of the German peo- 
ple for the crimes committed in the 
name of racism there is a certain simi- 
larity to the racism which is indicted. 

Other possible race-making situa- 
tions include those where religious 
proselytes encounter stubborn natures 
unwilling to yield to the true faith** 
and those involving competition be- 
tween labor groups where the idea of 
race is used to eliminate competitors 
or reduce their competition. Under ap- 

2 During World War I Dr. Edgar Bérillon was 
authorized to lecture all over France on his dis- 
covery that the German race suffered from saa 
chesia (excessive defecation) and _ bromidrosis 
(body odor). Also the German urine ag = found to 
contain 20 per cent non-uric ni 
15 per cent for other races. Moreover, “th “large 
intestine of the German is about 9 feet longer than 
normal. Barzun, op. cit., 

At one time in ‘Spain the principle of 
limpieza de sangre, or pares of blood, was applied 
to those who embraced the true faith as opposed 
to obstinate heretics. Negroes in Spain were not 
as often contaminated by the obstinacy of previous 
religious convictions as Jews and Moors. Werner J. 
Cahnman, “The Mediterranean and Caribbean Re- 


gions—A Conga rison in Race and Culture Con- 
tacts,” Social Forces, 22:209, D 1943. 





propriate circumstances it may be 
possible, too, for a labor and socialist 
movement to endow the bourgeoise of 
popular Marxism with a racial charac- 
ter. 

In different situations and under dif- 
ferent circumstances it may be possible 
for the race idea to assume different 
shapes and to take different direc- 
tions and to have different conse- 
quences, but essentially it always in- 
volves the imputation of traits and 
characters to the members of the other 
group which are regarded as biologi- 
cally inheritable and immutable, These 
traits and characters contrast with 
those of ourselves in ways that are fa- 
vorable to us. We look for some sign 
or mark, such as skin color, in order 
to categorize and identify the others 
and upon which we can pin our beliefs. 
Race thinking is therefore essentially 
biological thinking and the race idea is 
essentially a body idea. “Body experi- 
ences,” says Voegelin, “are basic hu- 
man experiences and every symbol 
which can use them as a material 
starting point can be sure of a strong 
emotional hold over its believers.” 

Race thinking simply carries to its 
logical extreme the popular assump- 
tion that not merely physical but so- 
cial traits are inherited, an assumption 
which begins with the lively interest 
we have in tracing family resemblances 
in our children. Because we can see 
individuals, whereas we have to be 
trained to see the facts of culture, we 
are always prone to overemphasize 
biology at the expense of culture. It 
is almost a cultural fact that we ex- 
plain cultural facts biologically. 

In a period of change when our in- 


%4 Voegelin, op. cit., p. 316. 
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terests are threatened and our social 
position challenged we have an emo- 
tional need for some principle of sta- 
bility and certainty like that which 
seems to be provided by biological in- 
heritance. It should not be strange, 
therefore, that, in the societies where 
the idea of race has seemed to serve 
men’s needs for an absolute, or a first 
cause, so well, an attack upon it is 
almost equivalent to an attack upon 
God Himself. 

Finally, let it be noted that, what- 
ever the circumstances of its origin, 
the race idea, like other ideas, has 
severed itself from these circumstances 
and has elevated itself beyond the 
local and regional situations in which 
it has operated. From a local and con- 
crete idea it has become, or has tended 
to become, general and abstract. It has 
become a world-idea, “the myth of 
the twentieth century,” which for a 
time threatened to reorganize the 
world and determine its political rela- 
tions for a long time to come. The 
threat has not completely abated yet. 


Race CONFLICT AND PROGRESS 


The members of an interracial so- 
ciety are at once separated from each 
other and integrated into a common 
community. Each has to live in a com- 
mon space or environment with the 
others so that “to live” necessarily 
means “to live with” the rest. The com- 
petition, rivalry, or prejudice between 
the groups which compose the society is 
not a denial of societal unity but 
rather an affirmation of it. Men do not 
compete or fight for ends which all do 
not prize. Competition and conflict 
therefore invariably go on within a 
circle of common values and interests, 
or values and interests held in common 
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up to a point. This is why society is a 
“group of groups.” 

The fact that a group within a 
society is in conflict with other groups 
to whom it nevertheless is bound sug- 
gests why European immigrants in 
American cities so frequently settle 
down alongside their hereditary ene- 
mies.’® It would seem that they have 
to stick together in order to stay 
apart, for the image which a group 
forms of itself is bound up with the 
way the other groups within the same 
society regard it. It follows that if a 
group wishes to maintain its values, 
its historical memories, and, in gen- 
eral, its conception of itself it has 
some need for the constant reminders 
provided by its enemies. 

Common interests and common so- 
cietal values are required to point up 
the issues for conflict, and the more 
the member groups of a society hold in 
common the intenser the conflict. It is 
well known that there is no fight like 
a family fight, not only because those 
who are presumed to love each other 
have the power to hurt each other 
most, but also because they share ex- 
periences from which it is impossible 
for each member to free himself. Great 
bitterness also is observed in religious 
sectarian conflict and in intra-trade 


union and political party fights. Feuds 


% Konrad Bercovici, Around the World in New 
York (New York, 1924), pp. 14-21. Concerning 
the relationship of Jews in Chicago with their 
Polish neighbors Wirth says, “The two groups de- 
test each other thoroughly, but they live side by 
side on the West Side, and even more generally on 
the Northwest Side. They have a profound feeling 
of disrespect and contempt for each other, bred 
by their contiguity and historical friction in the 
pale; but they trade with each other on Mil- 
waukee Avenue and on Maxwell Street. . . . These 
two immigrant groups, having lived side by side 
in Poland and Galicia, are used to each other's 
business methods. They have accommodated them- 
selves to one another, and this accommodation 
persists in America. . . . The members of the 
younger generation mingle in school and are mem- 
bers of the same gangs.” Louis Wirth, The Ghetto. 
Cees The University of Chicago Press, 1928, 
Pp. , é 
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between mountain families inhabiting 
the same cove are particularly uncom- 
promisable and long-lasting. Civil 
wars have the reputation of being bit- 
terer than international wars. Anti- 
semitism in Christian lands is surely 
connected with the fact that both Jew 
and Gentile have “prayed to the same 
God, preached more or less the same 
morals, feared the same evils, and 
hoped for the same heaven.” Similar- 
ly Southern whites and Negroes have 
more interests in common with one an- 
other than either has with any group 
outside the South, but in the economy 
which they pursue together the com- 
petition and conflict between them are 
constant. On a larger scale whites and 
Negroes in the United States have 
more in common than either group has 
with any group outside. 

Here is the paradox: it is precisely 
because the members of both groups 
profess belief in the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
in the doctrines of trial by a jury of 
one’s peers and no taxation without 
representation that there is racial 
prejudice and conflict. Without these 
common beliefs and ideals there could 
be no basis for making claims and 
there could be nothing to point up 
these claims into issues. Neither group 
can advance by asserting its own in- 
terests against the interest of the 
whole; each must state and argue its 
case in terms of the values accepted by 
all. Minority and subordinate groups 
fighting for democracy and justice and 
freedom for themselves find it neces- 
sary to wage the fight in behalf of all. 

When we look beyond the borders 
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of American society out to the compe- 
titions and rivalries of the nations and 
races composing the Great Society 
what we have to observe, to the extent 
we can subordinate our emotions to 
the facts, is something very similar. 
The nations are in that society be- 
cause they have some measure of com- 
mon interests and common values. Be- 
yond that measure their interests and 
values are their own. But they each 
accuse others of breaking the peace, 
of restricting trade, and of destroying 
civilization. In the fight arising out of 
these accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions in which we presently are en- 
gaged, the freedom for which we fight 
will have to be won, as Pearl Buck has 
somewhere said, not race by race, or 
nation by nation, but as a human es- 
sence, 

The process is costly and not ac- 
cording to our heart’s desire but it 
seems to be the way of progress. The 
conflicts go on between groups within 
a larger group of common interest and 
value but each group centers its at- 
tention upon the other and not upon 
the larger community which encloses 
both. The process of progress might be 
less costly as well as far more satisfy- 
ing if we could somehow learn to keep 
the societal whole in the focus of at- 
tention; if we could find a way to 
transform race pride from the kind of 
ingrowing thing which it usually is in- 
to the kind which takes satisfaction 
from the contribution which race 
members have made and are making 
to the larger race of mankind. To find 
a way to do this, and to do it, is the 
great opportunity of education in 
modern society. 
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Cuapter II 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ina CorINNE Brown 


Race RELATIONS AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
IDEAL 


The race relations pattern in the 
United States is peculiar in that it 
runs directly counter to the democratic 
ideal. So striking is this characteristic 
that Myrdal in The American Di- 
lemma’ makes it the focal point of his 
study. He finds the major problem of 
race in this country to be the conflict 
in the American mind between the na- 
tional ideal or “American dream” and 
the practice of excluding Negro 
Americans from participation in the 
democratic process. 

Less clearly perceived, or at least 
less explicitly stated, by Myrdal is the 
equally striking fact that the race re- 
lations pattern results in a division of 
the values and goals of the American 
people. This division of values and 
goals seems to grow increasingly sharp 
as the Negro’s cultural assimilation is 
accomplished, and it is related to the 
fact that racial tensions tend to in- 
crease during periods in which Ne- 
groes make rapid gains in economic 
and civic opportunities. 

During periods of extreme accommo- 
dation, as during the more stable and 
quiescent periods of the slavery re- 
gime, there were sharp differences in 
the goals considered appropriate for 
white persons and for Negroes, but in 
large measure Negroes as well as 
white people were agreed on the ap- 


1Gunnar Myrdal, 4n American Dilemma. New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1944, 


propriateness of these differences. 
Even a generation ago, in the more 
isolated parts of the South, the “old 
time Negro” was as shocked as the 
white people of the community when 
either white or Negro disregarded the 
etiquette involved in the relative posi- 
tions of the two groups. A caste or 
class society or one based on slavery 
can be stable and well integrated only 
so long as all or a majority of the per- 
sons in each group regard their rela- 
tive positions as right and proper. 

The present system in the United 
States is extremely unstable due to the 
fact that a majority of the white peo- 
ple still regard the race relations pat- 
tern of dominance and subordination 
as in some degree right and proper, 
while the majority of Negroes now re- 
gard the pattern as highly unsatisfac- 
tory. The white people, on the whole, 
still regard one set of values and goals 
as appropriate for white people but 
consider these values and goals as in- 
appropriate for Negroes unless their 
expression is limited to the Negro seg- 
ment of life. 

Persons are brought to an apprecia- 
tion of values and are led to strive for 
certain goals by the rewards of pres- 
tige and approval which the society 
attaches to the acceptance of the 
values and the achievement of the 
goals. Increasingly the Negro child is 
exposed to education and propaganda 
designed to win approval for our ac- 
cepted standards. Yet he is not only 
denied achievement of the goals but is, 
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in many cases, condemned if he ac- 
cepts for himself the values. The Ne- 
gro uses the same school textbooks, 
reads the same newspapers, sees the 
same pictures, and hears the same ra- 
dio programs as his white neighbor. 
The virtues of independence, ambi- 
tion, courage, and patriotism are set 
forth. The duties of citizenship and 
community responsibility are empha- 
sized. Social mobility and the “any- 
boy-may-be-president” philosophy are 
inherent in our social patterns. Yet the 
political and community participation 
which the textbooks define as a duty 
becomes a serious violation of the 
mores when attempted by Negroes. 
The ambition and will-to-succeed pat- 
tern which is socially approved for the 
white child is not only frowned upon 
but prohibited to Negroes in the com- 
munities in which most of them live. 
The Negro thus lives in a society in 
which the values of the dominant 
group are constantly before him yet 
the society itself penalizes him when 
he strives towards the goals it sets. 

This limitation of social mobility, 
the lack of community participation, 
the withholding of the obligations and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and the 
frustration growing out of the conflict 
in desired and permitted goals serious- 
ly affect the Negro’s personality. They 
may have even more serious conse- 
quences for the total society. Until the 
Negro may, with the society’s approv- 
al, accept for himself the same values 
and strive for the same goals as the 
rest of the population, there will in- 
evitably be racial tension and conflict, 
and the integration and solidarity of 
the nation will be only partially 
achieved, 
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Tue Nature or Race RELATIONS 


Race relations in the United States 
are better understood when the prob- 
lem is seen in the context of the age- 
old and world-wide problem of self- 
conscious groups which occupy or 
compete for the same territory. Race 
relations are thus considered as a spe- 
cial kind of group relations. 

People of different races may occu- 
py the same territory without race 
competition or conflict so long as they 
are not conscious of their differences. 
As Robert E. Park has expressed it, 
“Race relations, in this sense, are not 
so much the relations that exist be- 
tween the individuals of different races 
as between individuals conscious of 
these differences.”? One may go fur- 
ther and say that the contact of groups 
of the same physical type, e.g., Nazis 
and German Jews, may have all the 
characteristics of race relations if 
there is group consciousness and the 
belief that’a biological difference does 
exist. In Brazil biological differences 
exist but are not considered of par- 
ticular importance and therefore Bra- 
zil has no race problem in the sense 
in which the term is here used.* 

When different peoples come to- 
gether they may be unconcerned about 
their differences; they may react fa- 
vorably, or the reaction may be un- 
favorable. The type of reaction seems 
to depend on the circumstances of the 
initial contact, the patterns set up by 
previous contacts of similar nature, or 
on the cultural patterns previously es- 
tablished. This seems to be true re- 
tions,’ in Race ps Papi ny pags Fg 
Edited by Edgar Thompson. Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, 3. 


3 Donald Pierson, The | peers ~ sae Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 


? Robert E. Park, 
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gardless of the nature of the differ- 
ences whether of custom, religion, 
speech, or physical type. 

Race differs from the other factors 
primarily in that it is unalterable. If 
people are of different customs, re- 
ligion, or speech these differences can 
be removed by one or the other group’s 
adopting the patterns of the other or 
by a modification of both. When there 
are no physical differences, as fast as 
individual members of a subordinate 
group become culturally assimilated 
it is possible for them to pass into the 
dominant group. This is essentially 
what happened in Rome when both 
masters and slaves were white, and it 
happened in Ashanti where both mas- 
ters and slaves were black. When the 
two groups are of different physical 
types no such escape is possible. No 
matter what the degree of cultural as- 
similation the individual is always 
identifiable. Hence biological race dif- 
ferences may stand in the way of as- 
similation and may prevent even the 
culturally assimilated members of the 
subordinate group from moving up- 
ward from the group of lower status. 

The biological factor seems not to 
have been important in the early con- 
tacts of white and Negro peoples. The 
association of color with inferiority 
and particularly the emphasis on color 
as a badge of race seems to have grown 
out of the slave trade. At the begin- 
ning of the slave trade to the West 
North Europeans had had no previous 
contact with darker peoples. The 
South Europeans had not only had 
such contact over long periods, but in 
the Iberian Peninsula the Spanish and 
Portuguese peoples had been under the 
domination of the Moors who were 
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probably the darker group. The bring- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of Negro 
slaves to the western world helped to 
develop the notion of color inferiority 
on the part of Europeans. The dif- 
ference in the previous experiences of 
North and South Europeans explains, 
in part, the extreme color conscious- 
ness of the North Europeans in con- 
trast to the color tolerance of South 
Europeans, This difference, reinforced 
by other factors, is reflected in the 
race relations pattern of the United 
States in contrast to the less race con- 
scious Latin American peoples. 


HistoricaL Factors IN THE 
AMERICAN PATTERN 


When the English colonies were 
settled in North America the slavery 
pattern in the new world was already 
well established by the Spanish and 
the Portuguese. With a new continent 
to exploit the English tried both white 
indentured labor and Negro slavery. 
In the beginning there seems not to 
have been a great deal of distinction 
between the two forms of labor and it 
seems probable that the first Negroes 
were sold for a period of years only as 
were most of the indentured servants. 
However, there soon took place two 
developments which were significant 
for the future of race relations in the 
United States. 

Partly because the Negro was a 
“heathen,” and doubtless in part be- 
cause he was of an alien race and an 
alien culture, slavery gradually be- 
came a distinct race phenomenon. It 
was sharply differentiated from inden- 
ture in that the slave not only served 
for life but the child of a female slave, 
regardless of its paternity, took the 
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status of its mother. The indentured 
servant could fulfill the terms of his 
service and with freedom, sometimes 
even with free land, assist in “peo- 
pling the country.” His humble origin 
was lost sight of and his children were 
entirely free. The Negro could less 
easily escape from slavery; his chil- 
dren were not his own; and even in 
freedom he carried the physical marks 
of his slave origin. As the years went 
on all slaves were Negroes and almost 
all Negroes were slaves. There thus 
came to be an association of race with 
the lowly position of the slave, and as 
white people knew little or nothing of 
African cultures the notion of racial 
inferiority was ready to hand as an 
effective justification for keeping suc- 
ceeding generations in bondage. 

A second factor of significance for 
the future of the American pattern lay 
in the geographical differences which 
tended to make slavery a regional 
practice. Although many New Eng- 
landers made fortunes on the slave 
trade, slavery itself was not profitable 
in the towns of the North. The warmer 
areas of the South were suited to the 
raising of indigo, rice, tobacco, sugar 
cane, and cotton—all crops which 
could be handled by relatively un- 
skilled labor working under the direc- 
tion of an overseer. Particularly after 
the development of the cotton gin the 
slave population increased, the pattern 
of slavery became much more imper- 
sonal, and the foundation of the bi- 
racial system was firmly laid. This 
unnatural development, coming at a 
time when slavery was increasingly 
out of harmony with the social and 
economic trends of the Western world, 
fastened on the South an outmoded 
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system which resulted in a growing 
sectional differentiation of interest. 
The Northern states by their urban in- 
dustrial organization were subject to 
the stimulation of contact and were 
moving in the general stream of 
thought of the Western world. In the 
South, climate, geography, invention, 
habit, and historical accident had 
served to create a plantation system 
which shaped the master as well as 
the slave to its own ends. There were 
thus developed two systems of labor, 
two economic patterns, and two organi- 
zations of society which were bound 
together in a single nation. The con- 
flict of interest thus involved, together 
with the bitterness and hatred growing 
out of war and reconstruction, still 
cast their shadows on the political life 
of the country. 

One of the most striking and per- 
sistent racial patterns was developed 
during slavery and this pattern is pe- 
culiar to the United States. In South 
Africa the mixed group forms a sort of 
buffer colored group between the na- 
tives and the Europeans. In Latin 
America the mixed blood usually is 
considered a member of the race he 
most nearly approximates in physical 
appearance. In the United States any 
person known to have had a Negro an- 
cestor is considered a Negro regard- 
less of how white he may appear. This 
pattern is accompanied by legal as 
well as customary restrictions on in- 
terracial marriages and by an emo- 
tionally charged attitude regarding 
any sort of association of women of 
the dominant group with men of the 
subordinate group. No understanding 
of the race problem in the United 
States is possible unless the nature and 
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strength of this taboo are taken into 
account, 

The function of this taboo is not to 
prevent race mixture but to preserve 
status. The English men who settled in 
this country brought their families and 
came to make homes. They created a 
social structure as nearly as possible 
after the pattern of the one they had at 
home. Black people were alien to 
them, of different race and culture. As 
slaves they were, in a sense, outside 
the social structure. As a means of 
maintaining the racial and cultural 
homogeneity of the dominant group 
marriage between the two groups was 
forbidden; relations between men of 
the dominant group and women of the 
subordinate group were permitted, but 
as the child took the status of the 
mother this automatically placed all 
the offspring of such unions in the sub- 
ordinate group. But this pattern could 
be maintained only if women of the 
dominant group were never the moth- 
ers of mixed offspring, for with cus- 
tomary usage as well as the estab- 
lished slavery pattern, the child took 
the status of the mother. Whatever 
other factors may have entered into 
the situation and whatever may have 
been the consc.ous motives, the social 
function of the pattern was to main- 
tain the racial and cultural homoge- 
neity of the dominant group. This 
heritage from the past helps explain 
the still existing dual structure of so- 
ciety and the concern with white su- 
premacy in the areas of heavy Negro 
population in the United States as 
over against the non-racial organiza- 
tion of life in Brazil and the Bra- 
zilian’s ideal of becoming “one peo- 
ple.” 
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SoME PRESENT-DAY SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
FAcTORS IN THE AMERICAN PATTERN 


There are many social and economic 
factors involved in the perpetuation of 
the pattern of dominance and subordi- 
nation which characterizes American 
race relations. Several of the major 
factors are related to the distribution 
of the Negro population. Negroes are 
heavily concentrated in the South- 
eastern states where they constitute 
approximately a third of the popula- 
tion. In no state do they now consti- 
tute as much as one half the popula- 
tion, but both Mississippi and South 
Carolina approach this proportion. 
Many counties in this area have from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of their 
population Negro. 

There is an inverse relation between 
the proportion which Negroes are of 
the population and their economic, so- 
cial, and educational opportunity. In 
the counties of greatest concentration 
their educational handicap exists both 
with reference to Negroes in other sec- 
tions and in relation to the white peo- 
ple of the same section. That is, a Ne- 
gro child in a “black” county not only 
gets less school opportunity than a 
Negro child in a neighboring county 
where Negroes are a smaller propor- 
tion of the population, but he also gets 
a smaller proportion of the education- 
al funds available in his own county. 
The tendency is to give the white chil- 
dren of the county the larger share of 
school funds even though they may 
constitute a minority of the school 
population.‘ 

*For a further discussion of these various 
ro Wancetiont jk ees Fore te mena Gor 


vey of Higher Education of Negroes. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
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The Negro suffers a further handi- 
cap in the fact that the Southeastern 
area is definitely a handicapped re- 
gion. For white or Negro the area is 
poor and its resources wasted or poor- 
ly utilized, this poverty being reflected 
in inadequate schools, poor medical 
services, and generally poor cultural 
resources for the total population. 
Whatever index is used, whether 
schools, colleges, libraries, hospital fa- 
cilities, telephones, sanitary facilities, 
good housing or a combined “Plane of 
Living Index,” the Southeastern states 
almost without exception fall at the 
bottom of the list of states. With the 
total resources so inadequate and so 
poorly utilized it is almost inevitable 
that any subordinate group be given 
less than its fair proportion of goods 
and services. 

Still further complicating the prob- 
lem is the fact that the Southeastern 
states have inherited a cotton economy 
with its plantation system. In studies 
made by counties for the National 
Survey of Higher Education of Ne- 
groes, it was found that the Negro’s 
opportunity decreased both with ru- 
ralization and in proportion to his in- 
creased percentage of the population. 
Neither of these factors, however, 
seemed quite so sure an index of lack 
of opportunity as did the presence of 
cotton as the major economy. Al- 
though in general the Negro’s oppor- 
tunity increased with urbanization 
even urban cotton counties fell below 
rural non-cotton counties in various 
indices. Thus a large proportion of the 
Negro population of the United States 
suffers all the handicaps of the na- 
tion’s poorest region plus the special 
handicaps of being a subordinate 
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group in the areas in which there is 
least to divide and in which the cot- 
ton economy strongly reinforces the 
pattern of subordination. 


THE SEGREGATION DILEMMA 


A major problem confronting the 
Negro, and the nation as a whole, 
grows out of the difficulty of making 
progress when a segregation pattern is 
well established. Few informed persons 
think that it is possible to maintain 
two separate economies in which there 
is equality of opportunity. Segregation 
almost inevitably means discrimina- 
tion and inferiority of service. This is 
particularly true in those areas where 
the majority of Negroes live, as dupli- 
cation of services puts an added strain 
on already limited resources. 

The problem, however, lies in the 
fact that efforts to reach attainable 
goals of improved services for Negroes 
sometimes result in fixing more firmly 
the segregation pattern. The dilemma 
is well illustrated in the question of 
graduate training for Negroes. Shall 
the fight be for admittance to the now 
white institutions or shall it be for 
equality of opportunity in Negro col- 
leges? In those states in which the 
first solution does not seem imme- 
diately possible will the addition of 
graduate departments to Negro col- 
leges tend to postpone the achievement 
of admission to unsegregated graduate 
schools? 

The problem goes deeper in that it 
is much easier to gain admission of 
Negroes as students in non-Negro 
schools and colleges or as members of 
non-segregated congregations than it 
is for Negroes to become teachers or 
professors in such institutions or for a 
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Negro to become minister of such a 
congregation. Negro students have 
long been admitted, though often not 
particularly welcomed, in most North- 
ern colleges and universities. Only 
within the past few years have a few 
exceptional Negro scholars been ad- 
mitted to the faculties of Northern 
universities. Thus if the door opens 
only part way the Negro professional 
person might be deprived of the op- 
portunity of carrying on his profession 
at all. At present the great majority of 
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Negro professional people serve only 
Negroes. This problem reveals only 
one of the many forms which this 
dilemma takes. 

There seems to be no clear cut way 
out of such a dilemma, It does seem 
important that there be a recognition 
of the problem, an awareness of the 
difference in means and ends, and an 
understanding of the various ways in 
which progress can be made toward 
ultimate goals with a minimum of 
compromise and lost motion. 





Cuapter III 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AND THE 
MODIFICATION OF RACIAL ATTITUDES 


Evcenr L. Hartiey 


It may be well to preface this ex- 
amination of psychological studies 
concerned with the changing of race 
attitudes by a quotation from Otto 
Klineberg’s text, Social Psychology. 
In summarizing the analysis of the 
nature, basis and elimination of race 
prejudice, he comments, in part, 


“ . . prejudice may be completely elimi- 
nated only in a socio-economic system in 
which one person’s success or security is not 
dependent upon another’s failure. At the 
same time, the variations in the degree of 
prejudice found between different individu- 
als in the same society, as well as between 
two different societies with approximately 
the same economic structure, indicate that 
education and training may reduce the 
amount of group hostility, even though they 
cannot succeed in eliminating it completely” 
(p. 400). 


Not a few studies have been under- 
taken, designed to study objectively 
the effects of programs aimed at 
changing race attitudes. Recently a 
critical review? summarized such 
studies as follows: 

“".. enough material is available to indi- 
cate that classroom instruction and pre- 
arranged extracurricular trips, parties, and 
visits do make significant changes in the 
attitudes of the subjects. These studies have 
evaluated the effect of classroom lessons in 
geography and civics, as well as lectures on 
‘the Negro,’ and experiences such as week- 
end trips through Harlem and motion- 
picture shows. . . . It would seem as if the 
curve of retention of these effects is similar 


10. Klineberg, Social Psychology, New York: 
Henry Holt Co., 1940. 

270. Klineberg (ed.) Oharacteristics of the 
American Negro. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1944, pp. 233-41. 


to that for retention of other forms of learn- 
ing. There is a tendency for an _ initial 
regression toward the original point of view, 
then a maintenance of position at a point 
somewhere between the original expression 
and that held immediately after exposure 
to the applied influences. The effects persist 
even after a year’s interval, the longest 


studied” (p. 239). 

In the present paper, we shall re- 
view selected psychological investiga- 
tions for their implications for the 
modification of racial attitudes. 


THe GENERAL MILIEU 


As part of a series of studies con- 
cerned with the development of race 
attitudes in children, Meltzer* under- 
took an exploratory study of 18 chil- 
dren using an intensive interviewing 
method. The results are reported in a 
provocative article in the form of a 
series of tentative conclusions. An in- 
cidental finding of general interest 
was, “There is practically no relation- 
ship between the tolerance of the chil- 
dren as indicated by the valence score 
(an objective index) and their classi- 
fication as tolerant or intolerant by 
their teachers” (p. 667). Of more 
direct concern in this section is the 
conclusion, “It appears that the de- 
velopment of nationality concepts and 
attitudes are not so much a function 
of grade placement in school or school 
learning as it is a function of family 
or neighborhood pattern and life ex- 
periences, modified to some extent by 

3H. Meltzer, “Hostility and Tolerance in Chil- 


dren’s Nationality and Race Attitudes,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 11:662-675, O 1941. 
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the informed intelligence of the child” 
(p. 673). This finding, though based 
on a small number of cases subjected 
to non-quantitative analysis seems 
amply justified in the light of corrob- 
orative evidence from other studies. 
Administering pictorial tests of race 
attitudes to children from kindergar- 
ten through the eighth grade in sev- 
eral communities, Horowitz* analyzed 
the general growth trends and com- 
pared the performance of children in 
special groups. He found negligible 
differences between children in New 
York and those in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, between New York children in 
an all-white school and those in a 
mixed school, but strikingly different 
results from a small group tested who 
were living in a housing development 
where social activities were directed 
under essentially Communist influ- 
ence. The conclusion was that the at- 
titudes were defined by general com- 
munity pressures. In a later study, 
with R. E. Horowitz,’ a small com- 
munity in a “border state” was ob- 
served and it was clear that parents 
were of primary importance in estab- 
lishing the attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns. 

In studying the development of stu- 
dents as they progressed through Ben- 
nington College, Newcomb® applied a 
battery of attitude tests and an inten- 
sive interview. In addition he had ac- 
cess to college records which included 
semi-annual reports of counsellors and 
instructors, together with ample op- 
portunities for direct observation of 

*E. L. Horowitz, “The Development of Attitude 
a ieee Negro,” Archives of Psychology, No. 


8’. L. Horowitz and R. E. Horowitz, ‘‘De- 
velopment of Social Attitudes in Children, * Soei- 
ometry, 1:301-338, Ja-Ap 193 

“_; MM. Newcomb, Personality, oat Social 
943. 


Change. New York: Dryden Press, 
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the students and interviews with other 
faculty members. His analysis shows 
quite clearly that the nature of the 
development of the individuals was set 
by the pattern of the college com- 
munity, as accepted or rejected in 
accordance with the personality of the 
individual students. 

The present reviewer, convinced of 
the validity of the foregoing discus- 
sion, is not unmindful of the limita- 
tions of the teacher in relation to 
changing the general social milieu. 
The teacher does, however, have the 
responsibility for helping pupils learn 
the fundamentals of American democ- 
racy. Katona’ has demonstrated that 
knowledge may be acquired by learn- 
ing through understanding, and that 
the essence of this type of learning is 
organization or reorganization of the 
material by the learner. This type of 
learning results in an_ integrated 
knowledge of principles; with such 
learning “transfer of training” occurs. 
Helping students understand democ- 
racy seems to lie within the province 
of the teacher, and such understand- 
ing of fundamentals would go a long 
way toward helping resolve the 
“American dilemma”, the contradic- 
tion between the American creed and 
racial discrimination as described by 
Gunnar Myrdal® in his recent “classi- 
cal” analysis of the Negro in America. 


KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDE 


It is generally comforting to assume 
that our attitudes are based on knowl- 
edge. Certainly, as individuals, we like 
to feel that our opinions are based up- 
on factual evidence and that we can 


Organizing and Memorizing. New 


7G, Katona, 
York: Columbia Prag rood Press, 1940. 

8G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. 
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justify our beliefs on objective 
grounds. Professionally, we are com- 
mitted to an emphasis on the impor- 
tance of information in determining 
an individual’s behavior. Nevertheless, 
we must acknowledge that in the field 
of interracial understanding the atti- 
tudes are often primary, with the “in- 
formation” functioning as rationaliza- 
tion. Our attitudes determine what we 
shall accept as basic facts and what 
we will explain away or consider un- 
important. There are a number of lines 
of evidence tending to confirm this 
hypothesis. 

Studies of development in young 
children show that attitudes toward 
Negroes have their roots in a develop- 
mental stage where we can expect lit- 
tle in the way of factual information 
about inherent racial abilities. Anai- 
yses such as those reported by Mur- 
phy and Likert® call attention to the 
importance of generalized tolerance— 
intolerance for nations and races, as 
related to attitudes toward Negroes. 
Clinical observations’® reveal how 
some ethnic attitudes are related to 
special parent-child relations. The 
well-known frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis"? also suggests how antago- 
nistic attitudes may reflect emotional 
needs rather than the culmination of 
the systematic activity of rational 
processes, 

So widely accepted is the réle of 
affective processes in defining cogni- 
tive functions, autism, tendencies 
toward dissociation as well as associa- 
tion, that we may be unnecessarily 

*G@. Murphy & R. Likert, Public Opinion and 
fe ieaeiean. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

*Wm. French, “Conflicts in Immigrants,” 
conten Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 8:602-605, 


Ris John Dollard, et al., Frustration and Aggres- 
sion. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. 


belaboring the point. It seems worth- 
while, however, illustrating this dis- 
cussion by reviewing, briefly, part of 
an interesting study by Seeleman.’? 
Dr. Seeleman chose her subjects for 
study by administering a question- 
naire on race attitudes to a group of 
400 undergraduate students, male and 
female, at Columbia University. From 
the distribution obtained on the ques- 
tionnaire, 200 individuals who had the 
most extreme attitudes were chosen 
for further study. Twenty-eight pic- 
tures were used, 14 Negroes and 14 
whites; with 28 brief descriptive 
phrases, one for each picture. Of the 
14 phrases matched to the Negro faces, 
half were favorable, half unfavorable; 
the same was true for the white faces. 
The favorable phrases were of the 
order of: “always a good sport,” and 
“likeable and good humored.” Exam- 
ples of the unfavorable phrases are, 
“cannot be relied upon,” and “always 
looking for a fight.” The portraits with 
their descriptions were exposed in a 
predetermined random order for a 
period of four seconds each, to be 
studied by the subject. After comple- 
tion of the series there was a ten min- 
ute rest, then the entire ‘series of 
descriptive phrases was spread out 
and the pictures presented one at a 
time. At each presentation, the sub- 
jects tried to identify the original de- 
scription for the individual pictured. 
When the responses were scored in 
terms of the number of phrase match- 
ings that were absolutely correct, there 
were virtually no differences between 
the performance of the pro-Negro and 
the anti-Negro groups either among 


22V. Seeleman, “The Influence of Attitudes 
upon the Remembering of Pictorial Material,’ 
Archives of Psychology, No. 258, 1940. 
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the men or the women. However, 
where the performances were scored 
for the tendency to provide a match- 
ing correct-in-sign, i.e., to provide a 
favorable phrase where there had orig- 
inally been a favorable description 
and an unfavorable phrase where the 
original had been unfavorable, with- 
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tions were computed between the two 
series of scores. The results were posi- 
tive in each case, information tending 
to be associated with tolerance. The 
specific coefficients of correlation were 
at Kansas .30, at Peabody .37, at Scar- 
ritt .50, at Vanderbilt .61, at Tulane 
.78. A similar type of study, reported 


TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN ATTITUDES AND TENDENCY TO REMEMBER FAVORABLE OR UNFAVORABLE 
DESIGNATIONS (SEELEMAN, 1940) 








120 men subjects 


80 women subjects 





Pro-Negro 
group 


Pro-Negro Anti-Negro 


group 


Anti-Negro 
group 





Negro faces 
Favorable phrases 
Unfavorable phrases 


White faces 
Favorable phrases 
Unfavorable phrases 


5.63 
4.63 


4.31 
5.61 








5.3 
3.3 


4.15 
5.30 


5.33 
4.23 











out requiring identity of the phrase 
used, the findings were quite different. 


The results are presented in Table I 
in terms of the average performance 
correct-in-sign. The tendency for re- 
membering to conform to attitude 
trends is quite close with respect to 
the Negro faces. Just why the reversal 
occurs on the white faces is difficult to 
interpret at this stage of our under- 
standing of the dynamics of the atti- 
tude. 

Complementary to the foregoing 
discussion are the studies which dem- 
onstrate a positive relation between 
information and attitude. Reckless 
and Bringen* devised a test of atti- 
tude toward Negroes and a test of 
information about Negroes. These 
tests were applied to students at five 
colleges and in each sample correla- 


4 W. C. Reckless and H. L. Bringen, “Racial 
Attitudes and Information about 


the Negro,” 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 2: 128. 138, 1933. 


by Murphy and Likert,’ yielded cor- 
relation coefficients of .35 at Columbia 
and .12 at Michigan. 

These studies have been concerned 
with the amount of information that 
an individual had at the time he was 
studied. They give no direct evidence 
concerning the effect of special instruc- 
tion which provides information. There 
is unquestionably a dynamic psycho- 
logical relationship between informa- 
tion about and attitudes toward racial 
groups. It is not, however, a simple 
additive relation of the order of: 2 
units more of information make a 
person 2 units more tolerant. Interest 
and opportunity and intellectual ca- 
pacity combine to define the amount 
of information an individual will nor- 
mally acquire. Attitudes held will de- 
termine the selection of facts and the 
relative weights given to various items 


%4G. Murphy & R. Likert, op. cit. 
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by the particular individual. The cor- 
relational studies cited above give no 
“directional” clue. They cannot tell us 
whether the information influenced the 
attitudes or whether the attitudes 
tended to define the amount of infor- 
mation acquired. Education for racial 
understanding, to be effective, will 
have to concern itself with the atti- 
tudes themselves, with the realities of 
the understanding process; and not 
simply with cold, relatively objective, 
facts about other races. 


EpvucATIONAL MrrHops 


Experimental studies in the field of 
education for racial understanding are 
subject to many difficulties. The se- 
lection of appropriate samples for 
study, designating adequate control 
groups, using suitable measuring in- 
struments, avoiding artifact due to the 
subjects becoming “test wise” and try- 
ing to give the research worker the 
sort of answers he wants, applying 
suitable techniques of statistical anal- 
ysis, are all methodological problems 
we need not review here. Of more im- 
mediate concern are the apparent re- 
sults from the available studies using 
different means of changing attitudes. 

Most of the studies to date have 
been designed to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of some particular approach 
to improving racial understanding or 
sympathies. There are very few ana- 
lytical studies comparing the relative 
effectiveness of different types of pro- 
cedures. Some studies have reported 
failure to achieve significant effects 
by particular procedures. Where other 
attempts with similar procedures have 
succeeded, the present review will 
emphasize the latter on the assump- 
tion that if a method produces positive 
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results it is worth considering even 
though at times it may fail. 

Field Trips.—F. T. Smith*® studied 
the effects of two specially planned 
trips on a group of graduate students 
in New York City. These trips in- 
volved going into Harlem and observ- 
ing conditions under which Negroes 
were living, and meeting and speaking 
with a number of selected individuals. 
A comparable control group was es- 
tablished which did not make such 
trips but which was, of course, ex- 
posed to the general community’s in- 
fluences. Several tests were applied 
and a reliable shift in the direction of 
a more liberal attitude toward Ne- 
groes was manifest in the experimental 
group which made the trips as com- 
pared with the control group which 
did not. The effects were still observ- 
able almost a year later when the sub- 
jects were studied again. 

Films.—A study was made by Pet- 
erson and Thurstone" of the effect of 
the motion picture “Birth of a Na- 
tion” on children in the sixth to 
twelfth grades. An attitude test was 
administered before the children saw 
the picture, again after the perform- 
ance, and a third time five months 
later. This film tends to present Ne- 
groes in an unfavorable light and the 
tests showed a trend toward the less 
favorable attitude on the part of the 
children. The third testing showed the 
children still reliably less favorable 
than they had been, almost two-thirds 
of the original loss in friendliness re- 
maining. Though this study shows a 


SF. T. Smith, “An Experiment in Modifying 
Attitudes toward the Negro.” Unpublished Ph.D. 
oy Teachers College, Columbia University, 


%*R. C. Peterson & L. L. Thurstone, The Effect 
of Motion Pictures on the Social Attitudes of High 
School Children. New York, 1930 
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trend in a direction we may consider 
undesirable, it certainly demonstrates 
the effectiveness of the medium in in- 
fluencing attitudes. Widespread show- 
ing of “The Negro Soldier” would 
probably have a similar effect in a 
favorable direction. 

Readings.—A series of studies di- 
rected by H. H. Remmers’’ has dem- 
onstrated that even relatively small 
amounts of reading matter may influ- 
ence significantly people’s thinking on 
racial lines. One study, with C. L. 
Morgan, used a short story which 
dealt with the impact of the official 
Nazi attitude upon a Jewish boy in a 
Bavarian village. Purdue University 
sophomores were the subjects of this 
research. Fifty-four of the students 
read the story outside of class and 
then had group discussion. For this 
group there was a statistically reliable 
increase in friendliness of attitude 


toward Jews. Thirty-three students 
read the story outside of class and 
were retested before there was any 
discussion. This group showed a sig- 
nificant increase in favorableness of 


attitude toward Germans (!)—ex- 
plained as confusion, lack of recogni- 
tion that the central character was 
Jewish, and interpreting the story as 
a contrast between Nazis and simpler 
German folk. A third group, twenty- 
seven students, read the story in class 
and were retested prior to any discus- 
sion, The shifts in attitudes in this 
group were not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Studies in the same series were done 
by Peregine and by Hall. In each case 
three reading selections were chosen 


™H. H. Remmers (ed. & director), ‘Further 
Studies in Attitudes,’’ Series II; Series III, Bul- 
letin of Purdue University, 37, 1986. No. 4; 
ao in High Education, Purdue Univ. 34: 
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designed to improve attitudes toward 
Negroes. Indiana High school pupils 
served as subjects and attitude tests 
were reapplied immediately, and after 
two months; and in Hall’s study, 
again after six months. Statistical 
evaluation of the results showed that 
the reading matter created a signifi- 
cant change in the expected direction, 
much of the change persisting even 
after the lapse of six months. 

Lectures.—That classroom lectures 
can influence pupils has been demon- 
strated by Campbell and Stover.'® 
Their study of two small groups of 
Pennsylvania ninth-grade girls, in one 
case using only lectures and in the sec- 
ond supplementing with visual aids, 
showed significant shifts in perform- 
ance on the Bogardus and Hinckley 
tests of attitudes. Though no control 
groups were used, it is not unreason- 
able to believe that a genuine effect 
was achieved. 

It seems clear from the foregoing 
discussion that the techniques avail- 
able to the classroom teacher may be 
effective in producing changes in atti- 
tudes to the extent that changes in 
scores on attitude tests imply changes 
in attitudes. Unfortunately, we do not 
have at the present time adequate 
evaluation of the relative effectiveness 
of the various techniques nor study 
of the details involved in utilizing any 
one technique at maximum efficiency. 


All we do have are the gross conclu- 


sions that changes can be effected— 
without even sufficient evidence to do 
more than speculate vaguely on the 
reasons for the occasionally reported 
negative findings. 


%D, W. Campbell and G. F. Stover, ‘Teaching 
International Mindedness in the Social Studies,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 7:244-248, 1933. 
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AGE or SUBJECTS 


In summarizing their review of the 
literature, Murphy, Murphy and New- 
comb” point out that, “In neither of 
the experiments where subjects were 
college students (studies by D. D. 
Droba and by Donald Young) was 
any change effected, although varying 
degrees of change in attitude toward 
the Negro are to be seen in the experi- 
ments involving high school pupils.” 
The present writer feels that the meas- 
uring devices used in these two studies 
were not such as to warrant interpret- 
ing the negative findings to mean that 
no changes had been effected. Further- 
more, the study by F. T. Smith, re- 
ferred to above, demonstrated that the 
attitudes of graduate students can be 
changed. The general experience of 
psychiatrists, adult education workers, 
parent counsellors, would tend to con- 
firm the hypothesis that attitudes can 
be changed at almost any time in the 
life span. 

Though we accept the hypothesis 
that attitudes may be changed at al- 
most any point, the questions remain: 
at what phase in development would 
training in inter-racial understanding 
be most efficiently accomplished, and 
what techniques are most appropriate 
for the different developmental stages? 
The evidence required to attempt to 
answer these questions is completely 
lacking. Following the Murphy, Mur- 
phy and Newcomb observations, we 
may suggest that the longer one de- 
lays the reeducation, the more difficult 
it becomes to insure success. However, 
there are no available reports of ef- 
forts to train children in the early or 


9G. Murphy, 
comb, Pe Lm bociat sychology (r9y. ee Ps 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, p. 
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middle elementary school grades. 
There is ample evidence of the pres- 
ence of the prevailing racial stereo- 
types in children as young as those in 
the fifth grade, and signs of racial bias 
as early as kindergarten. If we are 
concerned with educational economy, 
it would seem well to explore the pos- 
sibilities of sound fundamental in- 
struction in how to regard your fel- 
low-man at the very lowest age limits 
as well as the methods for counteract- 
ing undesirable learnings later on. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


This discussion may appear to be an 
overly optimistic account implying 
that we may modify attitudes almost 
any way, any time. Unfortunately, we 
do not yet have an adequate psycho- 
logical definiton of the dimensions of 
race prejudice so that we are not in a 
position to evaluate the sort of changes 
described above in the context of so- 
cially meaningful action. 

Recent research has called attention 
to the attitude variable we may call 
“salience”. This refers to the relative 
importance of the attitude for the in- 
dividual. It is obvious that two indi- 
viduals may report equally unfriendly 
attitudes towards Negroes once the 
question is raised (or an attitude test 
given), but for one the attitude may 
be a deep-rooted, firm conviction, for 
the other it may be only a superficial- 
ly held view. In considering steps 
which may be taken to counteract the 
undesirable attitudes which may be 
held, we must guard against providing 
a stimulus toward racism through an 
overemphasis on thinking about race. 
In helping students appreciate the con- 
tributions of various races, we must 
not lead them to try to identify a per- 
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son’s race in order to evaluate the in- 
dividual. The goal of education for 
improved inter-racial understanding 
may well be to increase understanding 
or tolerance or fellow feeling, and to 
decrease the salience of racial factors 
in the normal approach to a person or 
situation. 

It is hoped that future research in 
this field will be designed to study 
more systematically the questions 
raised in the foregoing sections of this 
paper, All of them lend themselves to 
research on groups and analysis of 
group data. However, it is the convic- 
tion of the present writer that any 
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such research should include more in- 
tensive analysis of the individual dif- 
ferences in the reactions of the groups 
studied. Why do some individuals ac- 
cept certain types of materials more 
readily than others? What are the 
areas of resistance to change, what are 
their roots? What are generally the 
most accessible “levers”, points of de- 
parture for effecting changes? These 
and similar questions are of vital im- 
portance for the establishment of 
large-scale programs and we have as 
yet practically nothing by way of 
objective evidence on the basis of 
which answers can be formulated. 





Cuapter IV 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF MODIFYING RACE ATTITUDES 


Horrense PowDERMAKER 


Today the entire world is preoccu- 
pied with race attitudes. An aggressor 
nation is using racism as a rationaliza- 
tion for precipitating the most destruc- 
tive war of all time. Yet the use of 
race as a determining factor in human 
affairs is a relatively recent develop- 
ment. Indeed, it is but the latest chap- 
ter in the age-old story of the sheep 
and the goats, Today, it is the color of 
the skin and the texture of the hair 
which distinguish the sheep from the 
goats. 

In discussing scientific work on race 
it is difficult to separate arbitrarily the 
roles of anthropology, biology, psy- 
chology and sociology. The findings of 
each have been the starting place for 
the others, and the work of all is inter- 
related. We shall emphasize the work 
of anthropology in this paper, but 
must of necessity bring in other scien- 
tific contributions which have a direct 
bearing on the anthropological work. 

Biology, and more specifically, the 
science of genetics, contributed much 
to the scientific work on race. Until the 
end of the nineteenth century it was 
taken for granted by everyone, scien- 
tist and layman alike, that acquired 
characteristics were inherited. If the 
members of one generation developed 
their brains and muscles, their children 
were supposed to inherit this develop- 
ment. But by the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century geneticists in differ- 
ent countries, experimenting simul- 


taneously on this problem, reached 
conclusions which thoroughly dis- 
credited the theory of the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics. All the 
geneticists finally agreed that any 
evolutionary changes which did take 
place came through mutations, that is, 
spontaneous changes in the chromo- 
somes. Professor Thomas Hunt Mor- 
gan summed it up very well when he 
said that, “the belief in the inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics is 
not based on scientific evidence, but 
on the very human desire to pass on 
one’s acquisitions to one’s children”.’ 

With the scientific acceptance of the 
fact that acquired characteristics were 
not inherited, it could then be as- 
sumed, at least by the scientist, that 
whether a man became a cannibal or 
not, whether he was polygamous or 
monogamous, whether fishing or agri- 
culture was his main occupation, or 
whether he worshipped ancestors or 
believed in God, was culturally deter- 
mined and had nothing to do with bio- 
logical inheritance. Neither African 
culture, nor French culture, nor Amer- 
ican culture, nor any part of culture 
could be biologically inherited. The 
physical anthropologist starting from 
this base, asked himself a different 
question: What did the biological 
characteristics which he knew were in- 
herited, mean? Did the color of the 
skin, the texture of the hair, the shape 


1 Amram Scheinfeld, You and Hered; Phila- 
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of the nose, the degree to which the 
jaw protruded have any special sig- 
nificance? It seemed logical for the 
scientists who knew that there were 
average physical differences between 
Negroes and whites, to think that 
there might be mental or psychological 
differences also. Certainly it was a 
possible hypothesis that differences in 
structure might be accompanied by 
differences of functions, physiological 
and psychological; and if this was so, 
might not one also expect mental dif- 
ferences between races? Even those 
who had no personal bias towards in- 
feriority and superiority of races 
thought along these lines, While those 
who did have prejudices found that 
the assumption fitted in only too well 
with their desire to prove the superi- 
ority of their own race over others. 
But in spite of these hypotheses, all 
the scientific work to date has brought 
negative conclusions. 

The work of Boas and his many 
students in this field stands preemi- 
nent in the United States. After many 
years of scholarly research, they and 
others have found some of the answers 
to the question: what, if anything, is 
the significance of biologically inher- 
ited characteristics? Their most im- 
portant findings are: 

1. Race as a scientific term can be 
applied only to very large groups of 
people with similar anatomical char- 
acteristics, making it possible to pre- 
suppose a remote common genetic an- 
cestry. 

2. There are no pure races, 

3. Race mixture is not biologically 
harmful. 

4. There is no scientific basis for 
classifying any one of the three races, 
Negroes, Mongoloids, and whites as 


more or less primitive in any evolu- 
tionary scale. Each group contains 
some physical characteristics which 
are closer to, and others which are 
farther away from, the anthropoid 
ape. 

5. Environment and selection are 
factors, as well as heredity in differen- 
tiating anatomical types. 

6. Bodily appearance and functions 
are dependent to some degree on social 
habits which influence the organism, 
e.g., gesture, facial expression, gait, 
and others. Studies on the gestures of 
the children of immigrants in this 
country have been among those which 
documented this point. 

7. Physiological functioning of the 
endocrine glands, heart, and other or- 
gans vary according to different physi- 
cal and cultural environment. For in- 
stance, the studies of blood pressure 
and basic metabolism show that these 
organic functions may be affected by 
cultural and environmental factors. 

8. There is no proof that either the 
mentality or personality of peoples is 
structurally determined, i.e., for ex- 
ample, by the shape of the head or the 
degree of pigmentation of skin. 

9. Culture is a historical product 
and not a biological one, and therefore 
cannot be correlated with race, As 
Boas puts it, “Culture is rather the 
result of innumerable interacting fac- 
tors”? 

All these and many more findings 
struck an important scientific blow at 
the wall of errors which separated the 
races. All races of man, not only those 
existing today but those which have 
existed at various periods in the his- 
tory of mankind, differ very little from 


2F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938, p, 195, 
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each other, if at all, in potentialities. 
Today, natives from the relatively 
primitive culture of Fiji take ad- 
vanced medical training and become 
excellent doctors. Man is separated by 
cultural differences rather than by 
blood differences. And the differences 
between the cultures of Africa, of the 
southwest Pacific, of Europe, of Asia 
are not related to the biological char- 
acterstics of the people who live there, 
but are the result of hundreds of his- 
torical forces and the geographical 
situation and environment. Likewise, 
no race is more primitive than any 
other, and there is no proof for the in- 
nate inferiority or superiority of any 
one race, Thus the major popular be- 
liefs were shown to have no scientific 
basis. 

A great deal more work continues to 
be done by both psychologists and 
anthropologists on intelligence and the 
psychological characteristics of differ- 
ent races, particularly Negroes and 
whites, Myrdal gives an excellent sum- 
mary of this work. He says: 


Most of this work has concerned intelligence 
as measured by the Intelligence Quotient. 
The inferences to be drawn, are on the 
whole, negative as far as hereditary differ- 
ences are concerned: it has not been pos- 
sible to prove beyond doubt the existence 
of any differences at all in innate intelligence 
between American Negroes and whites; 
neither has it been possible to prove on the 
other hand, that no differences exist. In 
regard to environmental factors the infer- 
ences are, however, positive: it has been 
proved that environmental differences ac- 
count for large differences in the measured 
intelligence performances, Present evidence 
seems, therefore, to make it highly improb- 
able that innate differences exist which are 
as large as is popularly assumed and as was 
assumed even by scholars a few decades 
ago. 

What is said about the general level of 
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intelligence applies also to more specific 
mental traits. Nothing is definitely proved 
in the nature of qualitative differences; 
even the suggestion that Negro children 
have superior memory is not proved. Nei- 
ther is it made credible that there are fewer 
Negroes in the higher ranges of intelligence. 
The earlier assumed difference that the in- 
telligence of Negro youth ceases to develop 
at an earlier age does not stand criticism. 
Nothing is proved concerning differences 
between Negroes and whites in sensory 
powers. Other personality traits have been 
studied, but such studies have yielded no 
conclusions with regard to innate differ- 
ences which could be considered valid. Fi- 
nally it should be mentioned that studies of 
different groups of American Negroes with 
a different amount of white blood have not 
given more positive results.’ 


As Myrdal] continues, 


These negative conclusions from many dec- 
ades of the most painstaking scientific labor 
stand in glaring contrast to the ordinary 
white American’s firm conviction that there 
are fundamental psychic differences between 
Negroes and whites. The reason for this con- 
trast is not so much that the white American 
has made an error in observation, for most 
studies of intelligence show that the average 
Negro in the sample, if judged by perform- 
ance in the test, is inferior to the average 
white person in the sample, and some studies 
show that the average Negro has certain 
specific personality differences from the white 
man, but that he has made an error in infer- 
ring that observed differences were innate 
and a part of “nature.” He has not been able 
to discern the influence of gross environ- 
mental differences, much less the influence 
of more subtle life experiences. The fact 
should not be ignored, however, that he has 
made many observational errors, because his 
observations have been limited and biased 4 


This last factor, the bias of the ob- 
server, is probably even more signifi- 
cant than Myrdal infers. The tests 
given in the first World War to North- 


3G, Myrdal, An Aneto Dee New York: 
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ern and Southern Negroes and whites 
show differences in performance large- 
ly correlated with the section of the 
country from which they come. Al- 
though the Northern Negroes ranked 
below the Northern whites, they were 
superior in their ratings on the Army 
tests to the Southern Negroes, and 
were likewise superior to white groups 
from a number of Southern states. Ne- 
groes from Pennsylvania, New York, 
Illinois and Ohio received higher 
scores than whites from Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and Georgia.® 
While we would agree with Myrdal 
that the man on the street has re- 
mained relatively uninfluenced by the 
scientific findings, the anthropologists 
were affected by them, It is rare to 
find an anthropologist with race preju- 
dice. For the most part, they can be 
counted on to be free from it, not only 
in their scientific thinking, but also in 
their behavior. They are a group of 
scientists who take for granted that 
there is no racial superiority, not just 
on the basis of Negro-white compari- 
sons, but because of experiences the 
world over. Their field work in cul- 
tures other than our own has also 
given them a greater than average ob- 
jectivity towards the mores of their 
own society. They are on the whole 
not so completely identified with all 
their own folkways, nor do they al- 
ways take them quite so seriously as 
do the majority of people. Because of 
these characteristics and because of 
their scientific work in exposing the 
errors which underlie so much of the 
popular thinking about race, their 
services might be used more frequently 


5R. M. Yerkes, (ed.) “Psychological Examin- 
ing in the U.S. Army. " Memoirs of the Nationai 
Academy of Science, Vol. XV, 1921, quoted in Otto 
Klineberg’s (ed.) Characteristics of the American 
Negro, 1944, New York: Harper & Bros., p. 86. 


to make accessible to the man on the 
street the latest findings of science on 
the subject. 

Only a few cultural anthropologists 
have done extensive field work both 
on stone age cultures and on our own 
society. Among these are Margaret 
Mead, Hortense Powdermaker, Paul 
Radin, and Lloyd Warner, as well as 
Conrad Arensberg and Allison Davis, 
who have concentrated more com- 
pletely on modern contemporary cul- 
ture.® Of these, only the work of three, 
Davis, Powdermaker and Warner 
have been concerned with Negro-white 
relations.’ Their studies have tried to 
view a passionate situation dispas- 
sionately. The authors chose situations 
in which prejudices flourish and have 
shown how they function openly and 
deviously in the lives of the people of 
the community. Unlike the work of the 
physical anthropologists whose work 
indicates that there is no scientific 
basis for prejudice, the social anthro- 
pologist study the situations in which 
prejudices arise and grow. They are 
concerned with social realities, what 
people believe about race, and how 
these beliefs motivate behavior. 

The social anthropologists, of 
course, have not been alone in their 
attempt to objectivity study a com- 
munity in our society. Actually, this 
trend was begun by two sociologists, 
Robert and Helen Lynd, in their fa- 
mous Middletown. They said that it 
was “a venture in contemporary 


*This does not include the growing number 
of anthropologists who are working on accultura- 
tion studies and those who are at present working 
with p and on specific war 
problems. 

TA, Davis, B. B. Gardner, and M. R. Gardner, 
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1941; Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom. 
New York: Viking. yl Lo d Warner, H. 
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anthropology”, an attempt to view the 
community as objectively as if it were 
a “savage” one, to see it as a whole, 
and to show the interrelationships be- 
tween its various parts.’ The book was 
introduced by the anthropologist, 
Clark Wissler, who regarded it as, “a 
pioneer attempt to deal with a sample 
American community after the man- 
ner of social anthropology”.® The 
Lynds were followed by many other 
sociologists, a number of whom chose 
communities where Negro-white rela- 
tions were an important part of the 
total cultural situation. We mention 
only a few of the better known ones: 
John Dollard, Franklin E. Frazier, 
Charles S. Johnson, Guy B. Johnson, 
Arthur Raper, R. B. Vance, T. J. 
Woofter, and many other.’® There is 
now a considerable number of objec- 
tive, analytical studies of Negro-white 
communities, particularly in the South. 
Nor can we omit the very recent study 
by the Swedish economist, Gunnar 
Myrdal, which in a sense takes the 
whole United States as a community 
and studies the Negro-white problem 
as part of American society.” 

It is hardly possible to evaluate the 
direct effect of any of these commu- 
nity studies, whether done by anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, or economists in 
the changing of race attitudes. Prob- 
ably, like the results of the scholarly 
labor of the physical anthropologists, 
they have had little direct and imme- 
diate effect in changing the average 
person’s deep-seated emotional atti- 
tudes. But, it is possible that they 





8 Lynd, Robert S., and Helen Merrell, Middle- 
oe York: Harcourt-Brace, 1929, pp. 3-6. 
” The list is restricted to those who have done 
outstanding field studies of Negro-white com- 
munities. Innumerable other sociologists have made 
significant but more highly specialized studies. 
n@, al, op. cit. 


have made Southern whites more self- 
conscious about the race problem, and 
that is to the good. They have also 
enabled the readers of the books to 
better understand their own and pre- 
vailing social attitudes on race, and to 
see them in a cultural perspective. But 
their most important function as far 
as the changing of race attitudes is 
concerned, is the use that is made of 
them by the educator, the journalist, 
the legislator, the reformer. Scientific 
and scholarly work on the many sided 
problem of race provides the base 
from which these people can function 
constructively. 

We must not be naive and expect 
that knowledge will automatically 
bring about wisdom and goodness, or 
that prejudices will disappear if the 
scientist proves they are based on er- 
ror, or that man is anywhere near 
being completely rational. It is very 
important to recognize that prejudices 
lie in the realm of the emotions and 
feelings and that these have a way of 
functioning independent of reasoning. 
While a fact can be substituted for 
another fact, it cannot be substituted 
for a feeling or emotion. Only another 
emotion can replace an emotion. By 
not recognizing the above quite sim- 
ple truths we, particularly academic 
people, may have been led to over- 
emphasize the rdle of knowledge in 
changing human behavior. Knowledge 
has its part to play, but it cannot be 
expected to do everything. The work 
of the anthropologists, biologists, psy- 
chologists and sociologists which has 
proved that there is no scientific basis 
for the popular notion that Negroes 
are inferior to whites and shown the 
effect of prejudice on the lives of peo- 
ple has not only added to our store of 
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knowledge, but also provided the am- 
munition with which others may try to 
effect changes in attitudes and be- 
havior, Without this knowledge, very 
little can be done. But by itself, it is 
not sufficient. It would be as if we 
expected good soil alone to make 
plants grow. We know that for their 
successful growth, rain and sunshine, 
weeding and many other factors are 
important. In the changing of race 
attitudes, scientific data might be 
compared to the good soil, the substra- 
tum from which educators and others 
may begin their work. 

The emotion that surrounds preju- 
dice is obvious to anyone dealing with 
problems of race or interracial rela- 
tions. In an introductory college course 
in anthropology, after I had spent a 
number of class hours on the subject 
of race, one very sincere student came 
up after class and said, “I know what 
you and the books say is correct, but 
I don’t feel that way”. This student’s 
feelings had been set long before he 
reached the college class room. While 
we know that prejudices are not in- 
nate, that babies are not born with 
them, we know also that they have a 
long history in the experiences of most 
people. Very young children conscious- 
ly and unconsciously absorb preju- 
dices from their social environment, 
i.e., from their parents, siblings, teach- 
ers, neighbors and others with whom 
they come in immediate contact. We 
agree with Horowitz when he says 
that, “fundamentally, prejudice in the 
United States is a social norm, i.e., 
it is widely prevalent and represents 
the standard or accepted form of be- 
havior.”” The object of prejudice may 


% Eugene L. Horowitz, “‘ ‘Race’ Attitudes,” in 
Otto Klineberg, Ibid., p. 244. 
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vary from one section of the country 
to another, the intensity of the preju- 
dice from one individual to another. 
But there it is, and it is easy to see 
how children absorb prejudices, in the 
same way they absorb other social 
norms such as table manners, modes 
of dressing, religion, and political 
ideas. The attitudes of white children 
towards Negroes will mirror in general 
the attitudes of the adults whom they 
love and look up to. The attitudes are 
formed long before the individual 
comes into contact wth scientific facts 
about race. Later, as he grows up, the 
feelings are substantiated by the mores 
of the society, in our case, by all the 
subtle and overt manifestations for 
keeping the Negro in an inferior sta- 
tus. The individual also usually 
chooses certain experiences to further 
bolster his attitudes and ignores those 
which contradict it.1* Since the aver- 
age person rarely ever comes in con- 
tact with scientific facts about race, he 
is on the whole completely unaware of 
the differences between cultural and 
biological conditioning. If the layman 
does come into contact with scientific 
data, it is as an adult, long after his 
prejudices have been formed. Then he 
is not apt to give them up, but to seek 
further rationalization. 

What can be done about this situa- 
tion? In this paper we are concerned 
only with the educational approach to 
the problem, although it is obvious 
that this approach is not an exclusive 
one. Educators must first recognize 
that they should work on a number of 

13For more detailed discussion of how racial 
prejudices originate and develop, see: E, L. Horo- 
werk teuihinen’” Aetitconal teepkekem Me ibe 
1936; Hortense Powdermaker, Probing Our 
Prejudices. New York: Harper & Bros. (in 
press), 1944, and R. Zeligs, “Tracing Racial 


Attitudes Through Adolescence,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 13:45-54, 1938. 
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levels, intellectual, psychological, and 
moral. On the intellectual level, there 
should be a wide-spread popularization 
of the scientific facts of race and of the 
anthropological concept that difference 
does not necessarily connote superior- 
ity or inferiority. This work should 
start in the kindergarten and continue 
through high school; it should like- 
wise be a part of all adult education 
work. Anthropology has usually been 
confined to universities and to a few 
colleges. There is nothing intrinsically 
more difficult about the content of 
anthropology than the content of his- 
tory, geography, or biology. In the 
beginning grades anthropology could 
be given in conjunction with history 
and geography. Later, in high school 
there might be separate courses. The 
most important part is that basic facts 
and concepts be given in the very be- 
ginning of school education. This 
would probably have more effect on 
attitudes than all the college courses 
put together. 

At the same time work on the emo- 
tional level should begin in the kinder- 
garten and continue throughout the 
entire school system. This might be 
done, at least in part, by the planned 
use of situations and activities to 
break down mistrust, fear and other 
socially undesirable attitudes towards 
Negroes and to substitute cooperative 
attitudes of respect and trust. Play 
activities are a significant area in 
which activities can be worked on. It 
is important that they start with 
young children and continue through 
adolescence. The activities need not be 
limited to play, but could also become 
a part of the classroom’s procedure. 
A teacher’s own attitude may have a 
powerful effect, This means, of course, 


that there should be more anthropo- 
logical work in teacher training 
schools, and an emphasis there, too, 
on socially desirable attitudes toward’s 
members of different races, religions 
and those who come from various 
ethnic backgrounds. 

Finally, there is such a thing as a 
moral point of view which both scien- 
tists and educators should take into 
account. The race problem is a moral 
problem, as well as a scientific and so- 
cial problem, and there is no reason 
why its moral aspects should be neg- 
lected. We have, as Americans and be- 
lievers in democracy, a certain set of 
values. They are embodied in docu- 
ments such as the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights and in the traditions of 
which we boast. The inconsistencies 
between the prejudiced attitudes to 
Negroes and our values should be 
made very clear, and the moral issue 
emphasized beyond all equivocation. 

If we want the subject matter of 
anthropology to be more effective in 
changing race attitudes, it must 
emerge from its exclusive position in 
learned monographs and college text- 
books into the open market place and 
rub elbows with millions of people who 
never see a college textbook or mono- 
graph. An excellent example of popu- 
larization is the recent pamphlet by 
Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish.’* 
In short, the anthropologist’s point of 
view should start being effective in the 
kindergarten and through the entire 
school system in both studies and play 
activities.?® 

4 The Races of Mankind, Public Affairs Series, 
No. 85, 1943. 

%The author has attempted to do this for 
high school students in her recent, Probing Our 
Prejudices, A Unit for Use by High School Stu- 


dents in the Bureau of Intercultural Education 
Series, 1944. 
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Naturally, scientific research must 
continue at the same time. There are 
many questions to which we still do 
not have the answers. Much research 
remains to be done on the actual social 
realities concerning race. We ought to 
know how many people, white and 
colored, have ever heard of the scien- 
tific data which shows that there is no 
basis for many of the popular notions 
concerning race.’* If people have heard 
of scentific data, just what do they 
know? What is their attitude to this 
knowledge? There should be scientific 
observation and recording of the re- 
sults when children are exposed in 
school to the activities previously sug- 
gested for changing race attitudes. 
There could be experimental set-ups 
for different kinds of activities to find 





%* It would be good if the N.Y. Times would get 
as excited about ignorance on race as it did about 
alleged ignorance on the facts of American his- 
tory. 
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out which are the most effective. What 
happens in the family when children 
acquire a different attitude from the 
one held by parents? How can this 
situation be handled? There are many 
more research problems to be worked 
on. We suggest only the more obvious 
ones concerned with the topic of this 
paper, the changing of race attitudes. 

As we indicated before, we must not 
expect the scholar and scientist to 
carry the whole burden. Theirs is the 
first step. But the second is also im- 
portant. If we are to make progress 
in the changing of prejudiced race at- 
titudes, it is essential that anthropo- 
logical knowledge and concepts seep 
down into the consciousness of all peo- 
ple, that the findings of science in re- 
gard to race become part and parcel 
of their daily living and thinking. And 
this is preeminently the task of the 
educator. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RACE 
RELATIONS: SEVEN RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 


Maraaret C. McCuLitoce 


THE PLAN 


In any over-all view of Education 
for Racial Understanding in the field 
of Negro- White relations in the United 
States, the rdle of organized religious 
bodies through their formal programs, 
is certainly of importance. The Editor 
of the Journaut therefore selected 
seven such agencies for study. The 
writer of this article was asked to seek 
from each some statement by an au- 
thoritative member of the religious 
body concerned outlining and evaluat- 
ing its own work, to assemble and edit 
these statements for the JouRNAL, and 
to make a brief interpretative, evalua- 
tive comment on the work they de- 
scribed. The bodies designated were 
the Jews, the Roman Catholics, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the 
American Missionary Association 
(Congregational Christian), and the 
Religious Society of Friends. 

The reason for the Editor’s selec- 
tion of the first three bodies is obvious 
—we are here dealing with Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants. But the 
minute we state the case in that man- 
ner a complexity appears that is ob- 
scured by the original listing. Is there 
any organization which can authori- 
tatively speak for Jews as a whole in 
the United States? For Catholics? For 
Protestants? The simple answer is 
“No.” In the case of the Protestants 


the Editor designated one agency, the 
Federal Council of Churches which 
can speak of its own program as an 
agency, but obviously not for all the 
programs of all the member denomin- 
ations, to say nothing of non-member 
denominations. In the case of the 
Catholics and the Jews no agency was 
designated. After consultation with the 
Jewish Information Bureau, the writer 
addressed an inquiry to the American 
Jewish Congress which was replied to 
by a member of the Women’s Divi- 
sion. This is perhaps as fair a selection 
from among Jewish agencies as could 
be obtained under all the conditions; 
but it must no more be mistaken for 
all that Jews are doing to educate in 
race relations, than the program of the 
Federal Council should be mistaken 
for the total activity of Protestant 
Christians. In the case of the Catholic 
Church in the United States the situa- 
tion is superfically simple, as there has 
been until just recently only one Cath- 
olic Interracial Council. Actually, 
however, this is far from being the 
only mode through which the Catho- 
lic Church serves as an educative 
agency in race relations; it has also a 
board for Mission Work Among Col- 
ored People, insists on the implications 
of the name Catholic in the reception 
of all Catholics regardless of color in 
its local churches, and conducts exten- 
sive study of race relations in a num- 
ber of Catholic higher institutions and 
issues publications in the field. 
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Thus, it will be noted that the first 
three statements deal with agencies of 
the three major branches of religious 
bodies of the Judaic-Christian tradi- 
tion—Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants; but that in no case can the 
description of the agency’s program 
be taken as the total program of the 
religious body of organized believers. 
To mistake it for this would be to do 
the faiths concerned a grievous in- 
justice. 

When we turn to the other bodies 
on the list we find that they all belong 
to the Protestant-Christian group. 
This group is therefore receiving much 
more extensive treatment proportion- 
ately than the others. As compared to 
the Jews this may be thought justified 
in terms of relative numbers. As com- 
pared to the Catholics it is not. It is 
only in terms of the range of varied 
interests and programs within the 
Protestant bodies that we can see it in 
a correcting perspective, 

Again we must scrutinize briefly 
the remaining four organizations list- 
ed. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. are 
of course parallel interdenominational 
Christian organizations for young men 
and young women.’ Their national 
secretaries can speak authoritatively 
for the formally organized programs 
heading up in their national offices. 
The American Missionary Association 
is the agent for special work of the 
Congregational-Christian churches, its 
secretary also can speak for it authori- 


1 Although these organizations have some Roman 
Catholic members they are predominantly Protes- 
tant in membership and in characteristic emphases 
in education and action, and are therefore grouped 
with Protestant bodies. Excellent self-studies of 
these two bodies with regard to interracial prac- 
tices have saeenee since this was written. They 
me Interracial Practices in Oommunity 

W.C.A.'s. New York: Woman’s Press, and Ne- 
aa Youth in City Y.M.C.A.’s. New York: National 
Council of Y.M.C.A.’s, 847 Lexington Avenue. 


tatively; but its program does not 
represent the whole work of the Con- 
gregational-Christian Church for ed- 
ucation in race relations which is car- 
ried on also through its educational 
and literary departments, its confer- 
ences, and the teachings of its pastors. 
The Religious Society of Friends is the 
smallest of the religious bodies con- 
sidered; and so ,independent is every 
local “meeting” (corresponding rough- 
ly to a congregation), that no one can 
speak authoritatively for all Friends 
as though they were one organized 
body with a single educational pro- 
gram. 

There is one final consideration to 
be borne in mind before reading the 
statements which follow. Special in- 
terest attaches, it is true, to certain 
aspects of the work of the American 
Missionary Association and of Friends. 
This may justify their being given 
special treatment. It does not make 
them representative of Protestant 
Christianity. The Congregational- 
Christians and the Friends are small 
bodies, not to be compared in numbers 
with the Episcopalians or Presbyteri- 
ans, to say nothing of the Baptists or 
Methodists. They are both extremely 
democratic and congregational in or- 
ganization and discipline and over- 
whelmingly Northern in membership 
from colonial times to the present. 
Moreover many of the larger denom- 
inations have programs of vital sig- 
nificance which should be known to 
anyone attempting to appraise the 
role of Judaic-Christian religious bod- 
ies in educating for better relations. 
To mention only two of these, for in- 
stance, the Episcopal Church through 
its excellent schools and colleges un- 
der the American Church Institute for 
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Negroes, and to a lesser degree through 
its religious publications, notably some 
recent issues of the devotional book- 
lets Forward, and the Methodist 
Church through its Negro colleges, its 
Bethlehem Centers, and its extensive 
educational and social action program 
among its approximately eight million 
members, are wielding tremendous in- 
fluence for good in this field. 

Granted then that we are cautious 
to read the program of each agency as 
merely that agency’s program and not 
the program of all Jews, all Catholics, 
or all Protestants, let us view each 
program in turn. 


JEWS 


Women’s Division—American Jewish 
Congress 


Our Interfaith Affairs Committee has been 
engaged for many years in strengthening 
race relations. 

We have invited speakers of all groups, 
Negro and white, to address our meetings, 
on the basis of a realization of the common 
problems of all minorities. 

Interfaith meetings have been scheduled 
with representatives of all creeds and races. 
This has proven an excellent medium for 
the Negro speaker to present her problems. 
Opportunities have been presented at vari- 
ous meetings, to which have been invited 
hundreds of non-Jewish women, to be pres- 
ent when Negro speakers have brought to 
our attention the many problems which be- 
set them. 

We have added a Speakers Bureau to 
furnish such speakers to the groups which 
wish to avail themselves of such speakers. 

Our National Interfaith Chairman is in 
constant touch with key women of the 
Negro group to whom she refers current 
problems which come up affecting the Negro 
race. She: is now serving as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Commun- 
ity Center of the Church of the Master in 
Harlem. 

We have concerned ourselves with all 


legislation regarding minorities. Of special 
significance is our concentrated attention on 
anti-Poll tax measures. We have urged our 
national constituency and other Jewish 
groups, to indicate their favor and support 
of the Bills by writing letters to and tele- 
graphing their Congressmen and Senators. 

Our Commission on Economic Problems 
has been a pioneer in the field of dealing 
with the problem of discrimination in em- 
ployment. It cooperates very closely with 
the Regional Directors of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
on the interchange of information and in- 
vestigation of complaints against all mi- 
nority groups. 

We work actively with the New York 
Metropolitan Council on Fair Employment 
Practice, an organization composed of agen- 
cies representing all minority groups, on the 
support of legislation outlawing discrimina- 
tion in employment, the clearance of ma- 
terial related to discrimination against all 
groups, and the formulation of programs 
which deal with the problem in local areas.’ 


In evaluating a Jewish. program a 
Gentile labors under all the disadvan- 
tages of an outsider; and a Christian 
has to be on his guard against arbi- 
trarily evaluating a Jewish program 
in terms of the Christian faith. I shall 
therefore not venture upon any gen- 
eral evaluation, but will only call at- 
tention to certain aspects of this pro- 
gram that are of special interest. Jews 
and Christians have, of course, certain 
basic common principles in approach- 
ing this problem rooted in a common 
faith in one God who is a God of jus- 
tice and who calls upon us to treat 
human beings of all races with justice. 
They have, however, certain profound 
differences also in approach. Judaism 
is essentially an ethnic faith, a racio- 
national faith, the faith of a particu- 
lar people, bound up with the historic 


2 Letter of Mrs. A. H. Vixman, Executive Vice- 
President, Women’s Division, American Jewish 


Congress. 
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tradition and heritage of that people. 
Thus, while Jews and Christians share 
many religious and ethical principles, 
and while both believe in justice for 
all men, the Jew does not have the 
same religious obligation of intimate 
and loving fellowship with all men 
that devolves upon the Christian as a 
follower of a faith that seeks univer- 
sal acceptance and stresses the love 
that leads to the cross. I speak of 
course of the devout believer of both 
faiths; the merely nominal adherent 
of either is negligible. To the Jew the 
Negro is one of many Gentile peoples, 
separate from him not alone in bio- 
logical heritage, but in those other fac- 
tors inseparable from each other in 
Judaism—history, culture, religious 
faith. Jewish-Negro relations are pri- 
marily inter-faith relations, one case 
of Jewish-Gentile relations, only sec- 
ondarily interracial. 

It is therefore, not without meaning 
that it is the Interfaith Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Jewish women which has 
especially concerned itself with race 
relations; and the basis of approach is 
not primarily community of religion 
(since Gentile-Negro faith is not Ju- 
daism)—but “realization of the com- 
mon problems of all minorities”. 

This leads us to the second point 
worthy of special note. Jews are them- 
selves an ethnic minority. It is as such 
that they feel fellowship with the Ne- 
gro group. There is therefore among 
them a natural insight and sympathy 
with regard to other ethnic minorities 
such as the Negro American. One will 
note in the above program, the in- 
tensely practical nature of many of 
the matters studied and acted on, the 
stress on minorities as the basic ap- 
proach, the emphasis on legal, politi- 


cal, and economic factors. There can 
be little doubt that such a program, 
bound up as it is with the practical 
problems confronting Jews, is of in- 
tense interest to the women concerned 
and is likely to bear fruit in positive 
political, economic, and social action. 

The wider program of the Jews in 
this field through the individual syna- 
gogue, through the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, through 
the Institute of Jewish Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary,* and 
through other bodies and organs, 
doubtless supplements this extensively, 
but there is no one channel through 
which reports on the total program are 
cleared and the writer as a Gentile and 
a Christian is not in a position to 
make a fair evaluation. 


CATHOLICS 
Educational Work in Race Relations 


This work is carried on by the Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York City, now 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. It began 
on Pentecost Sunday, the year 1934, at the 
instigation of a group of prominent Catholic 
laymen of both races with a number of 
clergymen who are interested in the idea 
of educating the public in race relations. As- 
sociated with the Council from the begin- 
ning has been also the Clergy Conference 
on Negro Welfare, a group of Catholic 
priests who have carried on educational 
work specifically among their fellow clergy- 
men. The Catholic Interracial Council is 
the first organized body of Catholic laymen 
in the United States, or possibly in the 
world, to engage definitely in the interracial 
field. Its members came to the idea through 
their experiences in various lines such as 
endeavor to raise money for Negro educa- 
tional institutions, 

The program in race relations of these 
organizations is distinctly an educational 


program, distinguished as such from pro- 


3 Referred to by the Jewish Information Bureau 
in replying. 
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grams of social welfare or merely mis- 
sionary undertakings. It operates through 
the usual means, through conferences, semi- 
nars, lectures, personal contact, etc. It is 
what one might call a public relations sys- 
tem for interracial justice. The Council also 
publishes a monthly magazine known as 
the Interracial Review. 

As a result of the work of the New York 
Council, similar councils or committees are 
being undertaken in other cities of the 
United States, such as Detroit, Syracuse, Los 
Angeles, San Antonio, Chicago, etc. In our 
view, it will only be a short time when this 
will be generally understood through the 
Catholic Church in the United States. The 
question of a national organization has not 
been taken up, as it is felt more effective 
work can be done by developing local 
initiative, and if any national organization 
should ever grow up it should come by 
coalescing of well-knit integrated local af- 
fairs rather than by trying to work from the 
top down. 

The results so far have been vastly in 
excess of even the remotest dreams of those 
who began it. In fact, the difficulty the 
Council has had has not been found in 
trying to promote its work but in trying 
to keep up with the interest which every 
step seems to excite. It has resulted in the 
formation of the Alumni Race Relations 
Council in New York, the Catholic Col- 
legiate Interracial Council in Philadelphia, 
and other collegiate and _ inter-collegiate 
scholastic institutions organizations through 
the country. 

The work of the Catholic organizations 
has been Catholic not in an exclusive sense, 
that is, the sense of being something that 
would be in opposition to work outside the 
Catholic Church but rather as a means of 
preparing Catholics for better and more 
effective cooperation with those of other 
beliefs, Since the beginning the work has 
gone ahead in intimate collaboration with 
well-known non-Catholic organizations.‘ 


As with the Jewish program, so 


‘Letter of Rev. John LaFarge, 8.J., Executive 
Editor, America, National Catholic Weekly. For 
amplification see John LaFarge, The Negro and 
the Race Problem, Longmans Green & Co., 1943, 
especially Ch. XVIII and John Gillard, Colored 
Catholics in the United States, Josephite Press, 
Baltimore, 1941, 


with the Catholic, rather than venture 
to evaluate the work as a whole, let 
us note some distinctive features. The 
Catholic Church is preeminently a 
universal church, both in doctrine and 
in actual membership which includes 
persons of every race and nationality ; 
it is in no valid sense an ethnic church, 
nor the church of a “minority group”. 
Its approach to Negroes would on this 
score inevitably differ essentially from 
that of the Jews. To the Catholic a 
Negro is either actually or potentially 
a fellow-Christian, a member of that 
church which is “the mystical Body of 
Christ”. It is as such, as a child of 
the one, universal Father God, an 
immortal soul to be brought into the 
full realization of that relationship, 
that the Catholic Church is primarily 
concerned with him. The approach of 
that Church is primarily God-centered, 
secondarily individual soul-centered, 
thirdly, church-centered, and only 
very incidentally and on the periphery, 
as it were, concerned with group rela- 
tionships. The Catholic Church where 
it is true to itself at all transcends 
race rather than educating for “race- 
relations”, “minority rights”, or “in- 
tercultural contacts”. 

In most of our past it concentrated 
largely in the United States on people 
of European immigrant stock with 
old-world Catholic background and so 
tended on the whole to overlook Ne- 
groes. Within the past decade or 
slightly more, an awakening to this 
fact has led to greatly increased mis- 
sionary and educational work among 
Southern Negroes, and to a conscious 
study of “race relations”. Gillard’s 
Colored Catholics in the United States 
gives an excellent account of the for- 
mer work, LaFarge’s The Race Ques- 
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tion and the Negro, of the latter. In 
the writer’s opinion the latter book 
gives the best exposition of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the nature of man and 
its implications as to the relative un- 
importance of “race” written within 
the past twenty years or so. 

Thus, while modern Catholics are 
studying eagerly, as we see, the cur- 
rent knowledge, problems, and action 
programs in the field of race; as long 
as the Catholic Church remains true 
to its historic tradition, these aspects 
will always be secondary, and its 
primary contribution in the field of 
education in race relations is to be 
looked for rather in the field of a doc- 
trine, and an intra-church life tran- 
scending race. Any true Catholic 
knows that to refuse to commune in 
humility and brotherhood with his fel- 
low-Christian because of the color of 
his skin or the texture of his hair, is an 
unthinkable denial of his Lord. To 
keep this and the ground for it before 
the Christian church, Catholic and 
Protestant, is the major contribution 
of Catholic education in “race rela- 
tions”. 

PROTESTANTS 


It would obviously be impossible in 
the scope of this article to evaluate 
separately and in detail the programs 
of the five Protestant bodies described 
in this section. The programs will 
therefore be left to speak for them- 
selves as outlined by their representa- 
tives and at the close a brief evalua- 
tion of the Protestant educational pro- 
gram as a whole will be made. 


Federal Council 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is a federation of twenty- 


five national religious bodies through 
which they are rendering united service* 

The Department of Race Relations repre- 
sents the interests of the Council generally 
in the educational program to increase the 
understanding of the problems of race rela- 
tions and to encourage the churches to take 
appropriate initiative in constituting inter- 
racial commissions to deal constructively 
with community tensions. The pronounce- 
ments and policies of the Department must 
be approved by the Council itself. There- 
fore, the major features of its work repre- 
sent the considered policy of the Council. 

The Commission on the Church and Mi- 
nority Peoples, which has been more re- 
cently constituted under the chairmanship 
of Will W. Alexander, is making some basic 
studies and is especially interested in the 
life and practice of the churches as they 
involve race relations, 

The Committee on Resettlement of Japa- 
nese Americans which represents the inter- 
ests of the Home Missions Council and the 
Foreign Missions Conference as well as 
the Federal Council in the Japanese racial 
group in this country is concerned primarily 
with the setting up of committees in local 
communities to assist in the process of re- 
settling the Japanese who were evacuated 
from the West Coast. 

The Christian Commission for Camp and 
Defense Communities constituted jointly 
by the Federal Council and the Home Mis- 
sions Council has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the improvement of race rela- 
tions in war industry communities. They 
have employed a Negro minister, Rev. Ir- 
ving K. Merchant, to work especially in those 
communities where Negro workers have not 
been given equitable social and recreational 
opportunities, but the entire field staff of 
this Commission has been interested in the 
problem and has contributed substantially 
to its solution in many areas. 

The Federal Council in its own opera- 
tions endeavors to make a demonstration of 
appropriate relations between races in its 
own constituency. We have been assiduously 
careful to see to it that the arrangements 


5 Information Service, heading. It will be noted 


that many other Protestant denominations exist 
which are not members. 
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for our Biennial meetings are such as to 
make it possible for us to proceed without 
discrimination. 

The Council itself occasionally takes a 
stand on matters of national legislation or 
public policy ; for example, we supported the 
FEP.C. in the beginning and when the 
hearings on the matter of the firemen on 
Southern railways were cancelled we took 
the initiative in organizing a deputation rep- 
resenting Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
to go to Mr, McNutt, Director of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and pressed for a more 
effective policy on his part. 

Although the officers of the Race Rela- 
tions Department usually represent us in 
conferences with government agencies, oc- 
casionally the general officers of the Council 
or the officers of other departments par- 
ticipate; for example, I attended a two-day 
conference of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor recently in the matter 
of services to Negro children. 

Another example of general Council par- 
ticipation in collaboration with government 
agencies is the special meeting of the Re- 
ligious Advisory Committee of the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation dealing with the problem of 
Negroes in the Armed Forces. A special 
meeting was held at my suggestion in which 
representatives of most of the larger 
churches participated. In following through 
on one of the suggestions of that meeting 
we have cooperated with officers of the War 
Department in preparation of materials on 
race relations for use by the chaplains in 
the Armed Forces. 

Officers and committees of the Council 
have been active in counteracting anti- 
Semitism. 

Our Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace has been concerned with the factors 
of race relations in the problems of the 
post-war world in the area of international 
relations, 

In addition to the publications of the 
Department of Race Relations and of the 
Commission on the Church and Minority 
Peoples, the periodical publications of the 
Council such as the Federal Council Bulletin 
and Information Service, published by the 
Department of Research and Education, 


carry considerable material on race rela- 
tions’ 


Young Men’s Christian Association 


The World Centennial of the founding of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
London in 1844, finds the organization ‘at 
work in sixty-eight countries on an inter- 
national, interracial, interreligious and in- 
tercultural basis.* 

The first Negro Association in North 
America was organized in Washington, D.C., 
in 1853, two years after the founding of the 
first North American Associations at Mon- 
treal and Boston. Prior to this, work among 
Negroes had been somewhat desultory. The 
first local colored Association with profes- 
sional leadership organized in 1888 led to 
the establishment in 1890 of a national Col- 
ored Work Department. This work has ex- 
panded until it covers work in seventy 
cities and has nearly sixty thousand mem- 
bers. Since 1910 twenty-five cities have pro- 
vided well-equipped Y.M.C.A. buildings for 
Negro members, Though granted in 1891 the 
right of separate organization by the na- 
tional convention, a preference for branch 
relationship has been apparent in most. cities. 

The purpose of the Y.M.C.A. in Negro 
branches, as in others, is centered in the 
building of Christian personality and a 
Christian society. This implies a wide range 
of Christian character-building activities 
with democratic procedures, self-governing 
programs, and trained volunteer leadership 
under competent professional direction. This 
program has always been carried forward 
in close collaboration with the Church; and 
increasingly, in later years, with the other 
social, educational and welfare agencies ac- 
tive in community life.* 

But the concern of the Y.M.C.A. for 
improved racial understanding is not repre- 
sented alone by the organization of racial 
branches. The Y.M.C.A, assisted in the 
organization of the Interracial Commission 
at the close of World War I, taking an 
active part in its early years when the gen- 
eral method of its service was taking shape. 
Resolutions of the Twentieth World Con- 
ference of Y.M.C.A.’s, meeting in Cleveland, 


* Letter of Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
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1931 and of the National Councils of 1942 
and 1943 called for major effort in local 
Associations, and national staff adjustment, 
“to join with other Christian movements in 
an extensive process of education and moti- 
vation of youth and adults that will demon- 
strate at home that practice of Christian 
democracy which we commend to the rest 
of the world. Specifically, this contemplates 
the practice of understanding, justice, good- 
will and cooperation between majority and 
minority groups created by race, color, faith, 
or economic distinctions.” 

While this action is recent, it is sym- 
bolic of a growing desire over several years 
among Y.M.C.A.’s to re-examine their prac- 
tices in regard to making services available 
to Negroes, particularly through other than 
Negro branches. For many years, it has been 
the policy and practice of the national or- 
ganization to hold its various meetings only 
in those locations where full and equal hos- 
pitality without discrimination is guaranteed 
in advance. Fully coordinate relationships 
are maintained in regard to the national 
Colored Work Department, staff and serv- 
ices. The National Council and the National 
Board have always been interracial in char- 
acter. A special study of current practices 
of local Associations, conducted by a dis- 
tinguished committee, approaches comple- 
tion. This study affords clear evidences of 
the more favorable aspects as well as phases 
of the work where bi-racial practices seem 
to be increasing; it seems to indicate, how- 
ever, a much larger volume of interracial 
activity in common facilities than might 
have been expected, An official National 
Board Commission on Negro-White Rela- 
tions in the Y.M.C.A. has been assigned to 
guide appropriate steps of adjustment. 
While at work for only a year, there are 
quite hopeful signs that its efforts are al- 
ready bearing fruit, particularly in the ac- 
tivities of various regional commissions it 
has encouraged. 

The Y.M.C.A,, like other organizations, 
draws its membership from the local citi- 
zenry, and thus reflects to considerable de- 
gree the local conception of relationships, 
including those between racial groups. As 
a democratic organization, it operates 
through consent and the slowly gathering 


consensus, not by mandates from above, As 
a Christian organization, it seeks to bear in 
mind and embody that respect for human 
personality that derives from the Christian 
imperative. As a practical body, it seeks 
through timely steps such as are described 
above, to express its good faith and its 
desire to secure, with minimum delay, ad- 
justments in keeping with its own objec- 
tives." 


Young Women’s Christian Association 


The first local Association to use the name 
“Young Women’s Christian Association,” was 
organized in 1866. The essential purpose of 
the Y.W.C.A. has always remained the 
same: “To build a fellowship of women and 
girls devoted to the task of realizing in our 
common life those ideals of personal and 
social living to which we are committed by 
our faith as Christians. In this endeavor 
we seek to understand Jesus, to share his 
love for all people, and to grow in the 
knowledge and love of God.” Today it in- 
cludes women and girls of all races within 
its fellowship.* 

Early records show that interest in work 
with Negro women and girls was clearly 
manifested long before the formation, in 
1906, of the present National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of 
the U.S.A, The founders* soon became con- 
scious of the minority groups in the nation’s 
population who shared less freely than the 
average American in life’s abundance. Dur- 
ing the early years of this century, work 
with Negroes was begun in an ever increas- 
ing number of Associations all over the 
country, with a pick-up in momentum at 
the time of the first World War. Some of 
the program for Negro women has been 
developed through branches of the Y.W.C.A. 
especially for Negro participants; in other 
places Negro women and girls have partici- 
pated in the Association without such a spe- 
cial unit of work. Latest figures show 253 As- 


™Memorandum by Owen E. Pence, Director, 
Bureau of Records, Studies and Trends, National 
Council, YMCA, in consultation with Eugene E. 
Barnett, General Secretary, National Council, and 
Dr. Ginpning H. Tobias, Senior Secretary, 
Colored Work Department, National Council, 
YMCA. Abbreviation of a few sections was neces- 
sary. Such sections are marked * in this and in 
the following section, 
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sociations including Negro women and girls, 
74 of which have units of work especially 
for Negroes. The degree of true interra- 
ciality achieved, of course, varies among 
these Associations. 

The important element, however, is not 
merely that the Y.W.C.A. has at the present 
time 49,202 Negro members, 53,920 Negro 
women and girls in clubs and classes and 
33,888 Negro women and girls participating 
in the Y.W.C.A.’s service program, but that 
whether or not program and services for 
white and Negro people are completely in- 
tegrated in any given Association, the or- 
ganization as a whole is moving in the di- 
rection of building an honest, working fel- 
lowship within the Association as rapidly as 
possible—and at the same time working to 
achieve equality of treatment for all racial 
groups in the life of the nation and of the 
world. 

We quote below from the statement 

on Negro-white relationships which was 
adopted by the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A. in March of 1943: 
As the National Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association entered into the 
tasks of 1943, we reaffirmed our belief in 
and respect for the dignity and worth of 
human personality; we said that across all 
boundaries of class and faith, race and na- 
tionality, the ‘Young Women’s Christian 
Association seeks to act as a vitalizing, 
steadying influence. 


POOR e eee eee were eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 


The times demand that we make an 
honest examination of all interracial prac- 
tices within the Association. Are they Chris- 
tian and democratic? The times demand 
that we move courageously to correct the 
practices in our own organization which do 
not meet such tests, 

The times demand that we adventure in 
new ways of integrating Negroes ‘into all 
phases of Association and community life. 

In the life of our nation, we can be a 
cross-section group in which there will be 
no racial discrimination, no crippling preju- 
dices, As we strive to achieve this in our 
organization, we shall be an effective wit- 
hess to democracy in our communities, 


These are not just words, The Y.W.C.A. 
has for years done education for racial un- 
derstanding by the soundest possible method 
—bringing women and girls of various races 
together in clubs, classes, conferences, com- 
mittees and boards to work on their com- 


mon concerns, as well as developing ma- 
terials and programs on interracial education 
per se. A commission appointed by the Na- 
tional Board of the Y.W.C.A. at the request 
of its 1940 Convention has just completed 
a study of the interracial practices in com- 
munity Y.W.C.A.’s, and has made 35 specific 
recommendations designed to close the gap 
between interracial principles and practices. 
The organization has for many years worked 
in concrete ways, including legislative ac- 
tion, to achieve equitable economic oppor- 
tunities, equal enforcement of law and basic 
civil rights for Negro Americans. Thus does 
the Christian faith, which is at the heart of 
the Y.W.C.A. purpose and program, go hand 
in hand with action directed toward a 
Y.W.C.A. and a society into which the 
Negro and all other minorities will be inte- 
grated in complete equality’ 


The American Missionary Association 


The American Missionary Association was 
incorporated in 1846. It gathered into its 
fold several Abolition societies, thus marking 
the early beginning of the now common 
merging of social and religious agencies. Its 
avowed purpose, as stated in the original 
charter, was to assist in the removal of the 
“sins of caste” from American society. The 
founders had in mind the American institu- 
tion of Negro slavery. They considered this 
practice inhuman, immoral, and unChristian. 
They were not, however, vindictive or bel- 
ligerent in their opposition to slavery, and 
were thoroughly aware of the fact that 
traffic in slaves was a national rather than 
a sectional sin, They were mindful, more- 
over, that slavery had become profitable in 
the South and there gradually had fixed its 
economic strangle hold, sanctioned reli- 
giously by the customs and practices of the 
people on the assumption that Negroes are 
not human beings. The founders of the As- 
sociation and their immediate successors 
sought to remove such sins by moral sua- 
sion, largely by assisting Christian ministers 
who opposed slavery, They sought rather to 
prevent than to cause combat and blood- 
shed. 





8 Memorandum of Helen J. Wilkins, Secretary 
on Lenerontel Education, Division of Community 
-W.C.A,’s. 
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Immediately following the Civil War, the 
Association opened primary and secondary 
schools for the freedmen and their children. 
At one time these schools numbered five 
hundred. It was the purpose, however, that 
these schools should serve as forerunners of 
free public schools, specializing in the prepa- 
ration of public school teachers. Some of these 
schools, like Hampton, Fisk, Atlanta, Tal- 
ladega, LeMoyne, Dillard, Tougaloo and 
Tillotson, became colleges and universities. 
Ten remain as cooperative community cen- 
ters, specializing in adult education and 
community welfare service. 

In 1942 the Association set up a special 
department of Race Relations with Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund as Director, It 
is the purpose of this department to estab- 
lish “non-institutional ministries of recon- 
ciliation in communities of acute Negro- 
white tension in the United States.” To this 
end Dr, Johnson and his staff, known as 
“common ground workers” have been render- 
ing valuable counsellor service in Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
other centers in the North and West. The 
department also has published a book, To 
Stem This Tide, which describes acute racial 
tension areas throughout the United States, 
and cooperates with the Rosenwald Fund in 
distributing an important monthly Summary 
of Events and Trends in Race Relations. 
Other practical publications are in process 
of preparation.® 


- Society of Friends 

The Quaker interest in race rela- 
tions “is neither political nor racial 
and is more than humanitarian. It 
springs from a religious concern— 
from the heart of the Quaker faith in 
the Divine nature of human person- 
ality—its purpose is to preserve the 
integrity of the individual and at all 
times its aim in meeting human needs 
is to preserve spiritual values”. 

As early as 1676 the Society of 
Friends had a distinctive position in 


_ ®Memorandum by Fred L. Brownlee, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Missionary Association. 
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its attitude towards Negroes. During 
the pre-Civil War days Friends were 
active in anti-slavery movements, the 
underground railway and the educa- 
tion of freedmen, Their position then 
was one of liberal leadership which 
often involved ostracism and persecu- 
tion. Today, the variance of opinion 
within the Society of Friends differs 
very little from that of other white 
denominational groups. We can no 
longer say we have a distinctive 
Quaker position. The vigorous sup- 
port of freedom given by our ancestors 
has largely died out. Many of the 
members within the Society of Friends 
still maintain the paternal attitude 
and have not grown to accept the pres- 
ent day need of working “with Ne- 
groes” instead of “for Negroes”. A 
few meetings have Negro members, 
and many Negroes are members of the 
Wider Quaker Fellowship. On the 
other hand, within the Society many 
individuals and some meetings con- 
tinue their deep and active concern 
for freedom and fellowship. 
Philadelphia being the original cen- 
ter of Friends’ life in colonial America 
has remained largely so ever since, al- 
though Friends have spread through 
the Northeast and middle West, and 
there is a small scattering in the South. 
Educational and social aspects of 
Friends’ activities tend still to orig- 
inate in or head up in Philadelphia. 
Thus we find that Friends in the Phil- 
adelphia area have contributed large- 
ly to the endowment of several South- 
ern colleges for Negroes and provide 
scholarships annually for from 40 to 
50 Negro students to attend non- 
segregated colleges. The two Philadel- 
phia yearly meetings jointly maintain 
a Committee on Race Relations, which 














“sponsors an educational progrem 
within the Society of Friends” and 
“works with other agencies in the 
Philadelphia area in meeting tension 
situations and in planning construc- 
tive long-time programs”. Among its 
specific activities has been the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, a three-week 
study course on minorities in the 
United States held annually from 
1933-1938, and in 1941, which it is 
hoped to revive soon and to establish 
on a national basis. The Committee 
sponsored also in 1931.a conference of 
white and Negro young people, out of 
which grew the Young People’s Inter- 
racial Fellowship. This Fellowship 
shared offices with the Committee for 
ten years and then moved to Fellow- 
ship House. “Fellowship House offers 
training in group relations; conducts 
Fellowship’s church and choir, and an 
Information Service including a speak- 
ers’ bureau; maintains a library; co- 
operates with local and national agen- 
cies in the field of race; investigates 
and initiates action projects dealing 
with civil rights; carries on experimen- 
tal community work with a mixed 
volunteer staff, in a mixed, under- 
privileged area”’. 

Friends operate educationally also 
through other agencies. The Commit- 
tee on Social Service of the Friends 
general conference has recently initi- 
ated an Intercultural Relations De- 
partment; the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee has for some years 
conducted International Relations In- 
stitutes, having on the faculty of each 
institute at least one member who is 
an authority on racial and minority 
problems; Negro applicants have al- 
ways been included in at least some of 
the summer work camp programs for 
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youth; a special work camp studied 
the racial situation in Chicago one 
summer; Flanner House, Indianapolis, 
a year-round work camp with mixed 
personnel, serves a Negro area; and a 
Race Relations Secretary has recently 
been appointed to the Service Com- 
mittee staff. 

Owing to the decentralized nature 
of Friends’ organizations no such ac- 
count can be made at once brief and 
complete, but this may suffice to show 
the general character of the work.’® 


Evaluation of the Program of 
Protestants 


As a Quaker working under the 
Federal Council of Churches and the 
American Missionary Association, the 
writer suffers as much from over-close 
intimacy with some of these programs, 
as from over-remoteness from the Jew. 
Nevertheless some effort at critical 
interpretation must be made. 

What stands out about the Protes- 
tants’ educational activities in race- 
relations as illustrated in the programs 
of these five agencies? First, I think, 
their diversity. They vary in organiza- 
tional structure; some are denomina- 
tional, some _ inter-denominational, 
some highly centralized in a national 
office like the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
and the A.M.A., some decentralized 
almost to the point of chaos like the 
Friends. They differ in method, some 
functioning chiefly through Negro 
schools and colleges, some through 
literature and conference, some 
through local interracial projects, some 
through a bi-racial institutional set-up 
with bridges of “interracial amity” 


10 Abstracted from a memorandum prepared by 
the Committee on Race Relations, Philadelphia 
Society of Friends, February, 1942, with additions 
from correspondence. 
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between. They differ in religious 
emphasis. The early activity of 
Friends in anti-slavery days and the 
work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation today, verge on the cham- 
pionship of minority group rights 
approach. The approach of the two 
Y’s is only incidental to a general 
program and belongs largely to the 
old pattern of setting up white 
organizations and then gradually in- 
cluding Negroes on an unequal basis 
with a very slow process of equaliza- 
tion and integration, similar to the 
patterns of the secular White South. 
In their variety may be reflected a 
certain mental and spiritual con- 
fusion; at the same time in it lies 
the hope to be found in the typically 
American procedure of a rather un- 
doctrinaire and pragmatic trial and 
error process, out of which we muddle 
along like the British to some sort of 
adjustment and thence to another. 

In certain ways, however, these 
Protestant programs are all alike. 
With the Jews they share the insist- 
ence on the practical politio-economic- 
social aspects of race relations, and 
devote much of their educational pro- 
gram to these. With the Catholics they 
share the fundamental Christian doc- 
trine of the nature of God, man and 
the church, from which spring all their 
programs, They are thus more univer- 
sal than the Jews, more socially-mind- 
ed than the Catholics in their educa- 
tion approach. But they pay a price 
for this. It is true that all their educa- 
tion and action programs spring from 
the same fundamental Christian 
premises; but they often spring so far 
that the premises are lost in the dim 
distances behind, and the programs go 
leaping along from tuft to tuft amid 
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the quicksands of the doctrines of ex- 
pediency and enlightened self-interest. 
For the nature of God and of man as 
a child of God and -for allegiance to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they often sub- 
stitute discussions of how to expedite 
the war by better use of Negro man- 
power, the danger to myself if I per- 
mit disease to spread in the Negro 
community, the rising tide of colored 
peoples which warns us that the white 
man had better behave before he gets 
come up with, or whether the latest 
chemical researches indicate any dif- 
ferences in the blood-chemistry of Ne- 
groes or whites. Sarcasm? No. A very 
sober and sorrowful statement of ac- 
tual major premises which the writer 
has repeatedly had the pain of perus- 
ing in the literature or listening to in 
the speeches of organized Protestant 
Christian bodies and their representa- 
tives. Out of this confusion of thought 
grows the second self-defeating anom- 
aly—the ironic spectacle of represen- 
tatives of the organized Protestant 
Christian bodies going before military 
and political agencies, labor unions, 
employers’ associations, the press, the 
radio, and any and every other secu- 
lar body, sternly rebuking them for 
practicing the very same unChristian 
discriminations which not only prevail 
commonly in the Protestant Christian 
churches but which these very same 
leaders sometimes fear to denounce in 
their home churches, If they so much 
as attend a church conference based 
on Christian brotherhood instead of 
race, many slip off to it and slip home 
hoping the home-church folks will not 
find it out. 

We Protestants, be it confessed by 
one, have apparently misunderstood 
the Master’s injunction “Let not your 
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right hand know what your left hand 
doeth”. We obey it. With official pro- 
nouncements and through secular 
channels our right hands are intensely 
busy building up education for better 
race-relations. With discrimination 
and segregation within the very 
Church of Christ, our secret left hands 
are tearing down the Kingdom of God. 

What will be the effect of this dual 
educational process upon the mind of 
youth ?—potentially perhaps of Amer- 
ican youth, specifically of Protestant 
Christian youth? Happily for America 
many of them by innate soundness 
take the good and leave the evil, and 
there is a perpetual ferment and re- 
bellion growing among them, both 
white and Negro, against the refusal 
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of their elders to let them practice the 
Christian doctrines which those same 
elders profess and the youngsters be- 
lieve. 

In spite of all our errors, our hypoc- 
risies and timidities, our half-faiths 
and whole denials, somehow we seem 
in our chaotic way to have sowed 
seeds of essential Christian truth, the 
germination, the growth, and the 
flowering of which, our belated pan- 
icky efforts to stamp out seem power- 
less to destroy. Therein, I believe, lies - 
what hope there is for the future. 
What will happen to the Protestant 
churches as such and to the renegade 
parents of Christian youth if the proc- 
ess continues on these lines is a differ- 
ent question. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RACE 
RELATIONS: INTERRACIAL COMMITTEES 


Rurvs E. 


It will be necessary at the very be- 
ginning of this part of the discussion 
of the improvement of race relations 
through educational programs arbi- 
trarily to limit our conception of inter- 
racial committees, since other chapters 
in this Yearbook will deal with church 
agencies, organized labor and indus- 
trial organizations, philanthropic 
agencies, Negro advancement organi- 
zations and government agencies. In 
the discussion which follows, no at- 
tempt will be made to consider the 
work of the Department of Race Re- 
lations of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, of the 
National C. I. O. Committee to Abol- 
ish Racial Discrimination, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the National 
Urban League, the American Mission- 
ary Association, the General Educa- 
tion Board, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, the National Maritime Union, 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Associa- 
tion, the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee nor the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. 

Most of the aforementioned organi- 
zations are doing very creditable work 
in the field of race relations and gen- 
erally speaking they are interracial 
in character, or interracial committees 
may be found within the framework 
of their organization. It is expected 
that the programs which these or- 
ganizations are engaged in, as men- 
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tioned before, will be discussed in 
other sections of the Yearbook.’ 

What then will this section con- 
sider? In the opinion of the writer, it 
appears logical for us to center our 
attention on four phases: One, the 
work of the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation; two, the work of the 
newly and recently organized state 
and city, official and non-official, inter- 
racial committees; three, the Catholic 
Interracial Council; and four, the 
Southern Regional Council. 


Tue COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL 
COOPERATION 


The oldest and best known of all 
of the interracial committees working 
in the field of race relations is the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, with headquarters at 710 Stand- 
ard Building, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
organization of this body was no acci- 
dent. Born in a time of tension and of 
conflict, of disappointment and reac- 
tion, of rumors and riots, it came into 
existence because it represented one 
approach to a peaceful settlement of 
the problems which confronted the na- 
tion. 

In the winter of 1918-19, almost 
as quickly as transportation could be 
made available, the Government of 
the United States began to bring back 
to-the homeland Negro troops who had 
been sent to France during the first 
World War. As these soldiers returned, 
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racial tensions began to increase no- 
tably in many sections of the United 
States. In part, these tensions and con- 
flict areas developed out of a fear 
psychosis. There were many white 
people in the United States, particu- 
larly in areas where the Negro popu- 
lation had been traditionally “kept in 
its place”, where men feared that the 
new-found freedom and the human 
normal experiences which the Negro 
troops might have undergone in 
France had “spoiled” them. The ten- 
sion was due in part to competition 
for jobs in the postwar period, War in- 
dustries had closed and the returning 
soldiers, Negro and white, were seek- 
ing job opportunities in the same sec- 
tions of the country and in the same 
industries. It must be further admitted 
that tension also developed because 
the American Negro troops, many of 
whom had gone to France and many 
of whom had not, implicitly believed 
that the first World War had been 
fought to establish democracy in all 
the countries of the world. It was but 
natural, therefore, that they should 
expect democratic treatment in their 
native land. 

During the winter of 1918-19, all 
through the calendar year 1919, and 
extending into the years 1920 and 1921, 
the racial situation in America degen- 
erated to the extent that some of the 
most bitter and bloody race riots in 
American history occurred. For the 
most part, these riots were in northern 
and border cities like East St. Louis, 
Illinois, Omaha, Nebraska, Chicago, 
Illinois, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington, D.C., rather than in 
the Southern cities where they might 
have been expected to occur, the situ- 
ation being what it was. That the 
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South escaped many of these riots is 
due in a large measure to the organiza- 
tion and work of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation. 

The Commission was organized on 
April 9, 1919, at a meeting of a small 
group of white men held in the Ansley 
Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia.’ Among the 
people present at this organizational 
meeting were Dr. M. Ashby Jones, 
Baptist minister of a prominent At- 
lanta church; Dr. Will W. Alexander, 
Methodist minister and a representa- 
tive of the War Work Council of the 
Y.M.C.A.; and Mr. John J. Eagan, 
Atlanta manufacturer and Presby- 
terian churchman. During the first 
three months of 1919, these men with 
others, generally all white, had been 
meeting at various places in Atlanta, 
fully conscious of the racial situation 
and of the potential tragedy ahead 
if the situation were completely ig- 
nored. After many discussions, the 
group decided that more than mere 
talk was necessary and the organiza- 
tion in the Ansley Hotel was born. It 
is significant to note that while the 
Commission has continued until this 
day, for the first ten years of its 
existence, it was very loosely organ- 
ized. There was no charter; there were 
no by-laws, no rules and regulations. 
It was not until 1929 that the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation 
was incorporated.” 

The Commission, once the organiza- 
tion had been established, reached out 
to bring into fellowship leading edu- 
cators, ministers, business and profes- 
sional men and women, Negro and 


1M. Ashby Jones, “The Interracial Commis- 
sion, an Experiment in Racial Relations,’ The 
Southern Frontier, Vol. V, No. 2, F, 1944, p. 1. 

2Paul Nelson Propst, “The History of the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation to 1933.” 
(Unpublished thesis), Atlanta: Emory University, 
1938, p. 9. 
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white, from virtually each southern 
state.* Broady speaking, its purpose 
was to do something about the racial 
situation which had developed in the 
south. The Commission was essential- 
ly of Southern origin and was largely 
composed of Southern men and women, 
It was founded upon the idea that 
respectable Southern Negro and white 
leaders could get together for a frank 
and realistic discussion of race rela- 
tions and could formulate a program 
which might improve these relations 
and, through the development of mu- 
tual trust and mutual understanding, 
attack the problems through the edu- 
cation of both races.‘ 

In addition to the parent body, the 
Commission attempted to organize the 
South on a state and local committee 
basis. Separate state organizations 
were set up, and at various times have 
been quite active, in North Carolina, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, South Carolina, Florida, Texas, 
Alabama and Mississippi. While 
sponsored by the Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation, these state and 
local committees were independent or- 
ganizations. In most cases, they were 
affiliated with the parent group; in 
some instances, they received annual 
contributions for the support of their 
work from the treasury of the Com- 
mission. In many others, the officers 
of the state committees held member- 
ship in the southwide Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation. During the 
years which have passed since the 
Commission was organized in Atlanta, 
there has been sound and constructive 


% Southern Women and Race Cooperation (a 
pamphlet), published by the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, Atlanta, 1920. (Negroes were 
not invited to join the new movement until Febru- 


ary, 1920). 
4 Paul Nelson Propst, op. cit., p. 10. 


improvement in race relations in the~ 


South and much of this improve- 
ment must be put down to the credit of 
the officers and members of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation. 

The Commission has carried on its 

program in various ways. At one time, 
there was a Commission on the Study 
of Lynching, under the direction of 
Dr, Will W. Alexander, who for many 
years held the position of Executive 
Director of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation. The work of the 
committee set up for the study of 
lynching resulted in several note- 
worthy publications: a pamphlet, Mis- 
sissipp and the Mob, published in 
1924; Lynchings and What They 
Mean, issued in 1931; The Mob Still 
Rides, in 1936; The Changing Char- 
acter of Lynching, issued in 1942; and 
the noteworthy volume, The Tragedy 
of Lynching, by Dr. Arthur Raper, re- 
search secretary of the Commission, 
published by the University of North 
Carolina Press, in 1933.° 

The Association of Southern Women 
for the Prevention of Lynching was 
one of the agencies created by the 
Commission as a part of the women’s 
work program. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Jesse Daniel Ames, who was also 
director of the women’s work program, 
this association, directing a program 
of education and action, organized a 
powerful group of southern white 
women against the practice of lynch- 
ing. A steady decline in the number 
of persons who annually are done to 
death by mobs in the United States 
is eloquent testimony to the effective 
work which this organization did. 

5 Ibid., p, 17. 

* Ibid., p. 18. See also, William E. Cole, ‘The 
Role of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation 


in War and Peace,” Social Forces, Vol. 21, No. 4, 
My, 1948, 
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The Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation operated also through a De- 
partment of Education and Race Re- 
lations, for many years under the 
capable direction of Mr. Robert B. 
Eleazer. It was the plan of this de- 
partment to publish readable tracts 
and pamphlets dealing with the race 
question, many of them emphasizing 
the contributions which the American 
Negro had made to American life and 
letters, and to get this material into 
the school and college libraries and 
classrooms of white institutions in the 
South. This department also worked 
to get courses on race relations into 
the curricula of the schools and col- 
leges in the Southern states. It also 
carried out its educational program 
through a summer conference, usually 
held at Peabody College in Nashville, 
Tennessee. This conference on educa- 
tion and race relations brought to- 
gether each year a large number of 
influential white Southern educators, 
who were asked to consider the obli- 
gation and opportunity of Southern 
educational institutions to make a 
constructive contribution to the 
South’s problems of race relations. 

Through the years, the Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation has at- 
tempted to improve educational facili- 
ties for Negroes in the South.’ It has 
attempted to make researches in spe- 
cific areas of race relations, and there- 
from to provide more comprehensive 
literature on the subject. It has at- 
tempted to combat race riots and to 
stamp out the practice of lynching. 
It has attempted to combat racial 
prejudices through publication of fact 
and the wide dissemination of authori- 
tative literature. 





* Paul Nelson Propst, op. cit., pp. 32, 34. 
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Many leading Southerners, Negro 
and white, have cooperated in the pro- 
gram of the Commission. In addition 
to the persons already mentioned, such 
outstanding individuals as Dr. John 
Hope, President of Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Dr. Plato Durham, of Duke Uni- 
versity; Dr. Robert R. Moton, succes- 
sor to Booker T. Washington as 
President of Tuskegee Institute; 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the 
Episcopal Church; Mrs. W. A. Newell, 
of the Methodist Church; Dr. Howard 
W. Odum, of the University of North 
Carolina; Bishop George C. Clement, 
of the A. M. E. Zion Church; Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; 
Dr. W. D. Weatherford, of the South- 
ern YMCA College and Fisk Uni- 
versity; Dr. C. B. Wilmer, Episcopal 
Minister; Mr. Richard H. King, 
YMCA Executive; Dr. W. C. Jack- 
son, North Carolina College Dean; 
Dr. William L. Poteat, North Carolina 
College President; Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard, Virginia educator; Dr. Edwin S. 
Mims, of Vanderbilt University; Mr. 
Jackson Davis, of the General Edu- 
cation Board; Bishop Robert E. Jones, 
of the Methodist Church; Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, college president 
and club woman; and Mrs. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, educator, have been 
prominently identified with the Com- 
mission.® 

Through the whole period of its 
existence, the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation has operated chief- 
ly as an educational agency. There 
have been periods when the Commis- 
sion, in specific instances, inaugurated 
an action program. Few and far be- 

® Mention should be made of the long and ex- 
soteee services rendered the Commission by Mr. 

a as director of the educational aaa 


gram, and by Miss Emily Clay, as 
asurer. 
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tween, however, have been the in- 
stances when it went into the courts 
of the land or sought relief in legal 
action. The educational program has 
been pursued relentlessly, beginning 
with the elemental step of bringing 
decent, serious and intelligent men and 
women of both races together for a 
discussion of their common problems. 
In this way, through more than 800 
state and local interracial committees, 
many of the best people of the South 
have come to know one another and 
to know further that most of the racial 
stereotypes which had developed in 
the minds of whites concerning Ne- 
groes, and Negroes concerning whites, 
are false and can not be substantiated 
by fact. 

The educational program of the 
Commission was advanced by the dis- 
semination of hundreds of thousands 
of different pieces of literature, in- 
cluding monographs, tracts, pam- 
phlets, handbills, news letters and a 
small monthly news sheet. The follow- 
ing partial list of the titles of these 
publications will indicate the nature 
of the topics with which the Commis- 
sion concerned itself: America’s Obli- 
gation, America’s Tenth Man, Cast 
Down Your Bucket, Christan Prin- 
ciples, Free Schools for All, Justice in 
Race Relations, Future Citizens, The 
Negro in the New South, The Negro 
in the Economic Structure, Population 
Fallacies, Realistic Approach to the 
Race Question, Recent Trends in Race 
Relations, Whither Leads the Mob?, 
The Tragedy of Lynching, Negro 
Problems in Cities, The Southern 
Frontier, Lynching and the Law, The 
Legal Status of the Negro. 

An excellent appraisal of the work 
of the Commission on Interracial Co- 


operation was made last year by a 
southern sociologist, who found the 
following accomplishments to the 
credit of the Commission: 

1. Through the work of the Com- 
mission, the interracial organization 
and meeting have become standard 
techniques designed for the improve- 
ment of interracial cooperation in the 
South, 

2. The Commission has improved 
racial understanding and has been an 
important source of bi-racial educa- 
tion. 

3. The Commission has instituted a 
consultant center in race problems for 
the South and for the nation. 

4. Through performance and spon- 
sorship, the Commission has made a 
worth-while contribution to research 
on race problems in the South and to 
the creation of more comprehensive 
literature on the subject. 

5. The work of the Commission has 
contributed much to the mitigation of 
lynching and to the reduction of other 
forms of racial violence in the South. 

6. The Commission has influenced 
legislation and movements designed to 
alleviate Southern problems, especial- 
ly the problems of Negroes, and to 
improve the standards of living in the 
South. 

7. The Commission is contributing 
to the mitigation of racial problems 
arising out of the present war condi- 
tions.® 


RECENTLY ORGANIZED INTERRACIAL 
CoMMITTEES 
In the section above, I have just 
quoted as item No. 1 in the appraisal 
of the work of the Commission on 





® William E. Cole, “The Role of the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation in War and Peace,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 21, No, 4, My, 1943, 
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Interracial Cooperation, the belief 
that “through the work of the Com- 
mission, the interracial organization 
and meeting have become standard 
techniques designed for the improve- 
ment of interracial cooperation in the 
south.” This was written many days 
before the June, 1943, riot in Detroit. 
It was written before the Chester, 
Pennsylvania, riots in the summer of 
1943. Had it been written afterwards, 
the author might well have said that 
the interracial organization and meet- 
ing have become standard techniques 
designed for the improvement of inter- 
racial cooperation in the nation. In the 
wake of the racial disturbances in 
1943, it is reported that more than 
130 interracial committees have been 
organized, with more than 120 of these 
being in northern and western cities.’® 
Most of these interracial committees 
have been official in origin and some 
of them have been given substantial 
budgets with which to carry out their 
programs. 

In March of 1944, Mayor Fiorella 
La Guardia of New York City, ap- 
pointed a committee of nineteen to 
promote “industry and mutual respect 
among all racial groups in our city.” 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., was named 
as chairman of the committee and 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias, Senior Sec- 
retary for the Negro Work of the 
YMCA, was one of the New York 
citizens placed on the interracial com- 
mittee. La Guardia’s committee was 
appointed after New York had had 
rioting in the Harlem district in Au- 
gust of 1943. But New York citizens 
did not wait for the appointment of an 
official committee. In September, 1943, 


~P. L. Prattis, The Horizon, The Pittsburgh 
Courier, Ap 8, 1944, p, 7. 


there had been organized a Citizens 
Emergency Conference for Interracial 
Unity. The initiators of the Confer- 
ence were Miss Marian Anderson, Mr. 
Joseph Curran, the Honorable Stanley 
M. Isaacs, Dr. Channing H. Tobias 
and Dr. Stephen H. Wise. The co- 
chairmen of the conference were Miss 
Marian Anderson and Dr, William H. 
Schieffelin. 

The Conference was interracial and 
included 500 official delegates of New 
York organizations; men and women 
of all races, creeds and interests. This 
Conference requested the appointment 
of an interracial committee by the 
mayor. It went on record as favoring 
Negro representation on city policy- 
making bodies, the recognition of the 
city’s responsibility for promoting in- 
terracial unity, the need to curb rent 
profiteering and residential segrega- 
tion, the need to end discrimination in 
employment, and suggested that these 
be problems which the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee should face. The Citizens 
Emergency Conference also passed 
resolutions dealing with national is- 
sues: the Poll Tax, immigration, Fifth 
Column activities, discrimination in 
the Armed Forces and social service 
needs in selected communities. 

At the opening session of the Con- 
ference, the following Pledge of Unity, 
signed by more than 96,000 residents 
of New York City, was presented to 
Mayor La Guardia by the screen star, 
Miss Jean Muir: “We, the citizens 
of New York, say it couldn’t happen 
here, but we want to make sure. 
Moved by a deep sense of anguish and 
horror that in the midst of a war be- 
ing fought for democracy, there could 
be manifestations of racial hatred and 
violence against Americans of any 
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race, color or creed, we pledge: 

1. That we shall not be moved to 
mob action against any fellow citizen 
or group of fellow citizens; 

2. That we shall not listen to or 
repeat any rumors designed to divide 
us among ourselves; 

3. That we shall at all times live 
up to the spirit of our American citi- 
zenship and do what is in our power 
to forward mutual understanding and 
friendliness among all the various 
groups which make up our city and 
our America.”™ 

When one knows that 96,000 people 
signed the pledge and some 2,000 
people attended the conference and 
divided into various discussion groups 
for the consideration of questions 
centering on employment and wages, 
consumer and housing problems, edu- 
cational and community facilities, or- 
ganized labor antagonisms and the 
like, one will see the educational sig- 
nificance and implications of the inter- 
racial effort which is underway in the 
largest city in the nation. 

Across the continent on the west 
coast, in January of 1944, the Mayor 
of Los Angeles appointed an inter- 
racial committee composed of promi- 
nent citizens from different racial, po- 
litical and religious groups. Bishop T. 
McGuckin was the temporary chair- 
man of the committee which included 
among others Floyd C. Covington, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Los Angeles 
Urban League; Thomas L. Griffin, 
President of the Los Angeles branch of 
the NAACP; J. Raymond Hender- 
son, Pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church; Walter Wanger, producer and 
executive of Universal Pictures; Ed- 


11 Report of the Citizens Emergency ee 
for Interracial Unity, New York, 1944, p. 31. 


win L. Jefferson, Judge of the Los 
Angeles Municipal Court; Amando G, 
Torrez, Director of the Mexican 
Chamber of Commerce; and John Lee, 
General Manager, Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council. Mayor Fletcher Bow- 
ron ruled that the committee had the 
status of an official advisory council 
and that it could select its own officers 
and employees, determine its own 
policies and execute its projects with- 
out political or other interference.” 
The committee is to operate on a 
budget supplied by the City of Los 
Angeles. Later, the committee took 
the name of the Mayor’s Committee 
for Home Front Unity, and at last 
reports was, among other things, at- 
tempting to get the Los Angeles Rail- 
way Company to drop its discrimina- 
tion against hiring Negroes as con- 
ductors and motormen.’* 

Another large American city which 
recently has set up an interracial com- 
mittee is Chicago. Here, as in New 
York and Los Angeles, the committee 
was appointed by the mayor and is 
composed of prominent men and 
women of various creeds and races. 
The chairman of the Chicago com- 
mittee is, quite properly, Dr. Edwin 
R. Embree, President of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, a foundation which 
has been interested in the Negro since 
its organization. The committee has a 
substantial budget, and it is to be 
presumed that under the constructive 
leadership of Doctor Embree and Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver, who has recently 
given up a government position in 
Washington to go to Chicago as the 
Executive Secretary of the new inter- 


®BReport in The Chicago Defender, Ja 22, 


1944, p. 18. 
3 Report in The Los Angeles Tribune, Mr 27, 
1944, p. 6. 
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racial committee, the money provided 
by the city will be wisely used. 

Following the terrible riot in De- 
troit, Michigan, in June of 1948, the 
Mayor of the city appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the origin of the 
riot and to make recommendations to 
the government regarding measures 
which might be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of racial strife. The report 
of the committee was severely criti- 
cized as being biased. The charge was 
made that the report attempted to 
place the major portion of the blame 
on Negro citizens and Negro organiza- 
tions.** Later, the Mayor appointed an 
interracial committee which was in- 
structed to take such measures as 
might be effective in easing the ten- 
sion which had developed and which 
continued even after the riot.’> Very 
little has been heard of the work of 
this committee. It is to be hoped that 
this does not mean that the committee 
is not doing constructive work. 

It is yet too early to make any sig- 
nificant appraisal of the work of these 
newly organized official interracial 
committees. Judging from what has 
happened in the South during the 
twenty-five years the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation has been in 
existence, we may expect the launching 
of numerous types of programs differ- 
ing from community to community 
just as the communities themselves 
differ and as the people who direct the 
committees differ. In some cases, it is 
quite likely that the work of the inter- 
racial committees may be almost com- 


144See Earl Brown, “The Truth About the 
Detroit Riots,” Harpers, Vol. 187, No. 1122, 
N, 1943, p. 488 ff. 

1% Of. Louis E. Martin, “Detroit Still Dyna- 
mite,” The Crisis, Jan., 1944, Vol. 51, No. 1, 
p. 8 ff., also, Alfred M. Lee and Norman D. 
"ma Race Riot. New York: Dryden Press, 
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pletely confined to discussions of prob- 
lems which have arisen. If nothing 
more than this results, many of us will 
feel that the committees have not lived 
up to their possibilities. 


THE CaTHoLic INTERRACIAL CoUNCIL 


As indicative of the increasing in- 
terest in the welfare of the Negro in 
America, on Pentecost Sunday, 1934, 
in Town Hall in New York City, the 
first interracial mass meeting ever held 
under the auspices of the Catholic 
Church in the United States as- 
sembled. The response to this new 
interest was so great that a resolution 
was adopted at this meeting calling 
for the establishment of an interracial 
council. The Council, with headquar- 
ters at 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City, under the patronage of the Ne- 
gro Blessed Martin de Porres, was 
organized. It is composed of Negro 
and white Catholic laymen. 

The Catholic Interracial Council 
was created to foster interracial jus- 
tice in the light of the spirit of the 
Catholic teaching. “It was to spread 
the doctrine of the spiritual dignity 
of the human person and the uni- 
versality of the church, to apply this 
truth to race relations in America, to 
combat race prejudice and to strive 
for equal justice for all.” The Council, 
in order to carry out its purposes, 
definitely decided on a program of 
education. It, therefore, attempts to 
stimulate interest among Catholics in 
the problems of the Negro and to 
solicit their active cooperation in an 
attempt to solve these problems. The 
Catholic Interracial Council is also 
interested in teaching Negro Ameri- 
cans the truth concerning the Catholic 
Church and its teachings and may, 
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therefore, in a measure, be considered 
as having an evangelical and proselyt- 
ing function, It openly affirms its be- 
lief that the whole question of the 
Negro in America is inherently a moral 
issue and that the greatest weapon 
the church has in its attempt to win 
the battle for interracial justice is 
Catholic truth. 

Following the establishment of the 
Interracial Council and the setting up 
of headquarters in New York City, 
other Councils of Catholic laymen 
have been organized in Boston, De- 
troit, Kansas City and Los Angeles. 
It has sent speakers to various col- 
leges; it has had representatives in 
national Catholic conferences such as 
the National Federation of Catholic 
Alumni and the American Catholic 
Sociological Society. It has held inter- 
racial forums at Catholic colleges. It 
has inspired intercollegiate interracial 
conferences. It has assisted Catholic 
writers and editors in the preparation 
of literature dealing with the Negro 
question. 

Perhaps the chief undertaking of the 
Catholic Interracial Council is the 
publication and distribution of a 
magazine entitled, The Interracial 
Review. It is difficult to assess the 
work of a magazine, but, undoubtedly, 
the crusading attitude of the Interra- 
cual Review on the race question and 
the editorial campaigns which the Re- 
view has carried on against the Klu 
Klux Klan, poll tax laws and dis- 
crimination against the Negro both 
in industry and in the armed forces, 
have led many devout Catholics into 
more liberal attitudes toward the Ne- 
gro.*® 


16The Catholic Interracial Oowncil (a pam- 
phiet), New York, 1944, 








No one can review the work of the 
Catholic Interracial Council without 
paying tribute to the pioneering efforts 
of the Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., 
Catholic Priest, missionary, educator 
and newspaperman, who for many 
years has crusaded for better treat- 
ment of the Negro in America.’’ He 
is at once the father and guiding 
spirit of the Council, though he him- 
self might quickly say that he re- 
ceived his inspiration from the histori- 
cal teachings of his church, particu- 
larly as expressed in certain recent 
encyclicals of the Popes. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL CoUNCIL 


On the sixth day of January, 1944, 
under the laws of the State of Georgia 
and by the Superior Court, of Fulton 
County, the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil was duly incorporated. One section 
of the charter reads as follows: “The 
objects and purposes of said corpora- 
tion are to exist and function as an 
eleemosynary organization, and more 
particularly to organize and maintain 
a regional council for the improvement 
of economic, civic and racial condi- 
tions in the south, in the endeavor 
to promote a greater unity in the south 
in all efforts towards regional and 
racial development; to attain through 
research and action programs the 
ideals and practices of equal oppor- 
tunity for all peoples in the region; 
to reduce race tension, the basis of 
racial tension, racial misunderstand- 
ing, and racial distrust; to develop 
and integrate leadership in the south 
on new levels of regional development 
and fellowship; and to cooperate with 
local, state and regional agencies on 


170f., John La Farge, The Race Question and 
the Negro. New York: Longmans, 19438. 
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all levels in the attainment of the de- 
sired objectives”. 

Though sometimes thought of as the 
successor to the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, the Southern Re- 
gional Council traces its origin to two 
sources. On October 4, 1940, the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation at 
a meeting held at Atlanta University 
instructed its Executive Committee, 
“to take whatever steps are necessary 
to carry out the plans for the develop- 
ment of a council on southern regional 
development.’* In recent years, the 
Commission had been having diffi- 
culty in securing money with which to 
operate. During the twenty-five years 
of its existence, it had received grants 
in varying amounts from certain phil- 
anthropic foundations; it had re- 
ceived gifts from interested American 
citizens; and the membership of the 
Commission, a number which never 
exceeded four hundred at any one 
time, was annually solicited for con- 
tributions for the support of the work. 

In the late 1930’s, it appeared that 
the Commission could no longer ex- 
pect financial support extensive 
enough to permit it to continue to op- 
erate as it was then organized. There 
were some who criticized the organi- 
zation of the Commission because it 
was too largely an educational organi- 
zation and devoted so little of its 
time and talent to direct action. There 
were others who thought that having 
called attention to the question of race 
relations for approximately twenty- 
five years, the Commission might well 
afford to broaden its base so as to 
consider the regional problems of the 
South, meanwhile utilizing the inter- 


%The Southern Frontier, Vol. V, No. 3, Mr, 
1944, p. 1. 


racial committee technique. Many of 
the leaders in the Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation held the second 
view, and with this in mind, the 1940 
resolution mentioned above was 
passed. It was expected that a new 
organization might be developed which 
would consider the economic, the edu- 
cational and the social problems of 
the South. 

The Southern Regional Council is 
further rooted in a series of confer- 
ences held in the latter part of 1942 
and the first six months of 1943. The 
first of these conferences was called 
to meet at Durham, North Carolina, 
on October 20, 1942, by a small group 
of Virginians, chief among whom were 
P. B. Young, Editor of the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide; Dean Gordon B. 
Hancock, of Virginia Union Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Luther P. Jackson, of 
Virginia State College. This group 
issued a call to Southern Negroes to 
meet at Durham to consider ways and 
means by which growing racial ten- 
sion in the South might be curbed, 
to consider steps which might be taken 
for the improvement of the status of 
the Negro in the South and to con- 
sider the preparation of a statement 
which might be issued setting forth the 
thinking of Southern Negro leaders on 
questions discussed by the conference. 

The group which gathered formed a 
temporary organization known as the 
Southern Conference on Race Rela- 
tions. The most significant thing they 
did, however, was to issue a statement, 
“A Basis for Interracial Cooperation 
and Development in the South”. 
Worked out by a subcommittee of the 
conference and issued on December 
15, 1942, the statement, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Durham Charter,” 
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has been widely distributed and has 
been heralded as one of the most sig- 
nificant documents to come out of the 
South. On the other hand, the confer- 
ence itself has been severely criticized 
because membership was limited to 
Negroes and Southerners, and the 
statement was at one time referred to 
as the “Plantation Charter.”!® 

In general, however, the Durham 
statement was well received by Ne- 
groes and whites, North and South. 
Judge William H. Hastie, at that time 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War, 
and Dean of Howard University Law 
School, said in part, “I am impressed 
most of all with the fact that your 
detailed and carefully worked-out 
statement shows the fundamental 
agreement of Negroes throughout the 
country on the next steps which must 
be taken toward complete emancipa- 
tion.””° Favorable press comments 
were to be found in the Richmond 
News Leader, the Newport News 
Daily Press, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, the Christian Science Momitor, 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, Time 
Magazine and other leading American 
periodicals and newspapers. 

The white South almost immediate- 
ly began to react to the statement. 
Many of the leaders of this group 
were also aware of the tenseness pres- 
ent in race relations in the South. One 
Southern newspaper said editorially, 
“Tt will be unfortunate if the south 
does not discuss calmly and intelli- 
gently the basis for interracial co- 
operation advanced recently by a 
group of southern Negroes. If the 
southern leaders asking for the co- 

19George Schuyler, in Pittsburgh Courier, be- 
fore the statement was written. 


Letter quoted in Southern Oonference on 
Race Relations (pamphlet), Norfolk, 1943, p. 18. 


operation of the majority race do not 
receive encouragement, then the south 
will have failed the first effort by 
southern Negro leadership along real- 
istic lines.”?, Another leading white 
Southern journal commented, “It de- 
serves, if it does not demand, reflec- 
tion and study on the part of the 
white south—far more of both than 
is possible in an hour or two.” The 
liberal, intelligently edited Christian 
Science Monitor said, “Above the 
clamor of current racial discussion in 
America, a quiet reasoned voice is 
now heard in behalf of interracial co- 
operation in the south, through a 
statement by the committee speaking 
for the recently founded Southern 
Conference on Race Relations.’?* 

At the invitation of a small group 
in Atlanta, white leaders from all over 
the South met on April 8, 1943, in 
Atlanta and drew up a statement in 
which they indicated their apprecia- 
tion of the “frank and courageous 
stand” which the Durham Conference 
had taken on the question of race rela- 
tions, and agreed to cooperate with the 
Negro group in an attempt “to im- 
prove race relations in the south and 
to work toward a positive program 
arrived at in an atmosphere of under- 
standing, cooperation and mutual re- 
spect.” This statement was signed by 
prominent businessmen, clergymen, 
newspaper editors, educators, social 
workers, government workers, labor 
leaders and other substantial white 
southerners. 

Having agreed to work together, it 
was but natural to find the two groups 
represented at a collaboration meeting 
se eR, “Sak wee 


22 Editorial quoted in Southern Conference on 
Race Relations, p. 16. 
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in Richmond on June 16, 1943. At 
this meeting, it was decided that more 
than talk and statements would be 
necessary to improve conditions. It 
was at Richmond that the group 
agreed to set up a permanent organi- 
zation. After much careful thinking 
and considerable exploration by a 
committee charged with the responsi- 
bility of securing adequate initial fi- 
nancial support for the new organiza- 
tion, the Southern Regional Council, 
organizing under the January 6, 1944, 
charter mentioned above, actually 
came into existence in Atlanta at an 
organizational meeting of the charter 
members on February 11, 1944. A few 
days later, February 16, the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation, at a 
special meeting in Atlanta, passed the 
following resolution: “It being made 
to appear to the meeting that all of 
the Commission’s obligations and lia- 
bilities have been fully discharged, 
and further that the Southern Re- 
gional Council, having been duly in- 
corporated to carry on the work with 
ideals and program similar to those of 
this corporation: It was upon motion 
made and seconded—Resolved that 
the Corporation transfer and convey 
to the Southern Regional Council, Inc., 
a corporation of Fulton County, 
Georgia, all of its property of every 
nature whatsoever and wherever situ- 
ated absolutely and in fee simple.’?* 

It will be seen from this bit of de- 
tailed history that contrary to what 
has recently appeared in an American 
periodical, the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation did not go out of 
existence because it had failed nor 


did it cease to be an active organiza- 


Taken from the minutes of the meeting; the 
writer was present when the action was taken. 


tion in the field of race relations be- 
cause the techniques which it had de- 
veloped appeared to be unfruitful and 
outworn.** 

The Southern Regional Council was 
set up to operate through five major 
commissions and four service divi- 
sions, The major commissions are on 
race relations, economic affairs, com- 
munity life and welfare, cultural de- 
velopment and public affairs; the 
service divisions are administration, 
information; research and public rela- 
tions. Like its predecessor, the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, 
the Council will rely heavily on the 
educational approach to the solution 
of regional problems, but it has al- 
ready indicated that it will also de- 
velop a strong action program. Dr. 
Howard W. Odum, sociologist of the 
University of North Carolina, is Presi- 
dent of the new Council. The Vice 
Presidents are Mr. P. B. Young, Pub- 
lisher of the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Presi- 
dent of the University of Texas; and 
Mr. Carter Wesley, Editor, Houston 
(Texas) Informer. Dr. Guy B. John- 
son, formerly on the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina, is the 
full-time Executive Director of the 
Council, and Dr. Ira De A. Reid, of 
the faculty of Atlanta University, is 
the part-time Associate Executive Di- 
rector. An able Board of Directors 
which includes Negro and white per- 
sons residing in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, is 
the central body responsible for 
policy-making. The Council intends to 

*Of. J. Saunders Redding, ‘Southern Defen- 


sive I,” Oommon Ground, Vol. IV, No. 3, Spring, 
1944, pp. 86-42, 
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develop its program through the work 
of one hundred fellows, young South- 
erners of both races and sexes, whose 
abilities and interests may be enlisted 
in the Council’s work on Southern 
problems. The Council invites and ex- 
pects the cooperation of local and re- 
gional religious, social and economic 
groups. Under a plan proposed by the 
two Directors, the Southern Regional 
Council has agreed to, “encourage the 
development of action groups at local, 
state and regional levels; recruit and 
develop leadership; develop necessary 
research through the universities and 
colleges of the region; seek to remold 
and articulate public opinion through 
the radio, press, speakers and publica- 
tions; cooperate with and stimulate 
action in the region from federal, state 
and local governments; conduct special 
experiments and programs in an effort 
to seek desirable changes in the south; 
render specialized services as may be 
necessary in this connection; render 
such emergency services as may be 
necessary ; hold technical conferences; 
promote fuller participation in demo- 
cratic processes in the south; and 
utilize with greater effectiveness the 
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untapped resources of the region.’* 
The Council is most fortunate in the 
type of leadership which it now pos- 
sesses and in the fact that the pro- 
gram for the first few years has 
already acquired the basic financial 
support it needs. 


CoNCLUSION 


It is the opinion of this writer that 
in spite of the present situation in 
race relations in America, which may 
be characterized as tense, there are 
several important and_ responsible 
agencies working in the field which 
through programs of education and 
action may do a great deal toward 
the amelioration of conditions which 
have given rise to the present tense- 
ness. Chief among these organizations 
are the interracial committees which 
have been organized with government 
sanction, the Catholic Interracial 
Council and the recently set up South- 
ern Regional Council, successor to the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion. 


The Southern Frontier, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 1 
and 4, 
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Cuapter VII 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RACE 
RELATIONS: PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS 


Frep L. BRowNLEE 


William James somewhere refers to 
the mind of an infant as a “blooming, 
buzzing confusion” and an adult as a 
“walking bundle of habits.” The same 
could be said about infant and adult 
society. Social organization has 
evolved through ages of trial and 
error, trial and success, conflicting dis- 
tractions, harassing frustrations, and 
bewildering fears. Thirty-five years 
ago social and religious prophets 
heralded the coming of rapid trans- 
portation, wireless communication, 
and twentieth century enlightenment 
as forerunners of international good 
will and intercultural understanding 
and cooperation. 

Instead, society with its “walking 
bundles of habits” has reverted to 
a colossal “blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion.” The ways of fascists and 
democrats, racists and interracists are 
anything but harmonious. Habitually 
they are “agin” each other. No one 
sees the end clearly. There are those 
who mean to keep things as they are; 
those who actually believe that Ne- 
groes consider segregation a happy 
solution; those who are fast asleep 
to what is going on racially around 
them; those who, though well mean- 
ing, are blind to the indignities and 
stings of their own attitudes and ac- 
tions; and those—fortunately, even 
though they be relatively few—who 
are keenly alive in finding ways to 
make conditions increasingly better. 

Two generations have come and 


gone since Lee surrendered to Grant. 
Another generation is passing and a 
fourth is on its way. Children—Negro 
and white—today look at the same 
old monuments to the heroes of the 
South and the North; learn that the 
one seceded while the other stood for 
union, until the armies of the Con- 
federacy and the Union “fought it 
out” for supremacy. Moreover, all of 
this will be drilled into most of these 
children in separate schools in which 
they, hitherto unconscious of racial 
differences, are being conditioned by 
custom and law to grow up apart in 
things most essential to self-develop- 
ment and social well-being. 

Thus do we keep on re-forging 
broken slave chains into invisible 
shackles by Jim Crow attitudes, cus- 
toms, and laws which circumscribe the 
freedom of one group while narrowing 
the spiritual growth of the other. To 
unfetter ourselves from these bands 
requires the united efforts of educa- 
tional anthropologists, sociologists, 
psychologists, humanitarian religion- 
ists, and all the financial resources that 
private and public good will can com- 
mand. 

Recently the United States Office 
of Education was reported to have 
called on the white institutions of the 
South to open their doors to Negro 
students for graduate study. The same 
day the Jackson (Mississippi) Daily 
News, an old, substantial paper, carried 
the following editorial: 
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Here’s telling the responsible head of the 
United States department of education, who- 
ever he may be, to go straight to hell. The 
South won’t do it,—not in this generation 
and never while Anglo-Saxon blood contin- 
ues to flow in our veins, Nobody but an 
ignorant, fat-headed ass would propose such 
unthinkable and impossible action. 


That is a strong, vulgar, profane, 
and dangerous way to put the issue, 
but there it is, the position not of an 
upstart reactionary newspaper but of 
a responsible, old-line, leading daily. 
Not so long ago I talked with a county 
probate judge relative to doing some- 
thing about a Ku Klux Klan party 
which beat and drove from town a 
respectable and able Negro physician 
who was “getting on too well.” The 
judge said, “We believe in law and 
order. We don’t believe in lynchings. 
We had nothing to do with that Ku 
Klux Klan celebration. But after all 
we think it was good riddance.” 

That physician now has a flourish- 
ing practice in a northern city. He 
may not be worrying about another 
Ku Klux Klan beating, but let him 
deviate from the accepted racial pat- 
terns and see what will happen. Where 
is there anyone or any institution, re- 
gardless of how idealistic it is, which 
is not circumscribed by those pat- 
terns? Mission boards which have con- 
ducted schools for Negroes in the 
South for seventy-five years some- 
times boast that they defy the mores 
of the dominant group and move 
straight ahead. But do they? Howard, 
Hampton, Talladega, Fisk, Atlanta, 
Virginia Union, Morehouse, Clark, 
Bennett, Tougaloo, Dillard, and Til- 
lotson—all of them church colleges at 
least in origin—are segregated institu- 
tions for Negroes only. It is well to 
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remember this as we review the work 
of philanthropic foundations with 
their indirect and cooperative, some- 
times called compromising and oppor- 
tunistic, methods. 

I do not know and I have not been 
able to find out, within or without the 
foundations, what their philosophy of 
race relations is, With them it seems 
to be a matter of practice rather than 
theory. They have chosen to do things 
rather than talk about why they do 
them, or what their ultimate aims are. 
With the author of the Epistle of 
James they might say to the reform- 
ers, “Show me thy faith apart from 
thy works, and I by my works will 
show thee my faith.” 

By philanthropic foundations we 
have in mind primarily the former 
George Peabody Fund, the Slater 
Fund, the Jeanes Fund, the Daniel 
Hand Fund, the General Education 
Board, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
and the Carnegie Corporation. There 
are other foundations which work to- 
ward better race relations, such as the 
Harmon Foundation with its awards 
in Negro art and for annual distin- 
guished service in race relations; the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund with its survey 
studies; the Commonwealth Fund and 
its health work; the Guggenheim 
Foundation with fellowships in crea- 
tive writing for persons like Richard 
Wright, James Weldon Johnson, and 
Walter White; more recently the Field 
Foundation; and others too numerous 
to mention here. 

In 1867 George Peabody of New 
England set aside two million dollars 
in his name for a fund which should 
be used for “the welfare of the im- 
poverished South,” especially for pop- 
ular education through cooperation 
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with state and local authorities. Mr. 
Peabody’s vision did not exclude Ne- 
groes although attention was given 
primarily to white children. “There 
had been public schools for white chil- 
dren before the Civil War, but they 
fell into disuse when the reforming 
zeal of Reconstruction governments 
threw them open also to Negroes. By 
1880 these governments had passed 
and the southern white man was again 
in control with an ensuing phase of 
southern history which some have 
called the ‘dark ages’, and which be- 
queathed as a legacy the politically 
solid South, an economy increasingly 
dependent on a single crop, tenant 
farming weighted down by sharecrop- 
ping and peonage, private schools and 
colleges isolated from the main stream 
of life and thought, public schools in- 
sufficient in number and poor in qual- 
ity, and a steadily increasing colored 
population cut off from almost every 
avenue to social and economic ad- 
vancement.’”* 

Before the Peabody Fund had been 
merged with the development of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, it had brought to the 
fore in its own and in general co- 
operative work able men, primarily 
of the South, and had inspired the 
thinking, writing, and speaking of such 
persons as Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
Walter Hines Page, and that distin- 
guished line of governors in North 
Carolina of the Aycock type, men 
who were fearless in awakening their 
own people from their “dogmatic 
slumbers” and an enervating cynicism 
which sought to blame all southern 

1Lance G. E. Jones, Jeanes Teachers in the 


United States. Chapel Hil: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937, p. 1-2, 


ills on the “interfering Yankee,” the 
Civil War, Reconstruction, and the 
shiftless Negroes “who never were no 
count nohow.” 

The news of such awakenings were 
heard by others of the Peabody type. 
There was John Slater of Norwich, 
Connecticut, brother of Samuel Slater 
who set up the first textile machine 
in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and 
whose descendents are the cotton 
manufacturers of Slater, South Caro- 
lina, today. In 1882 John Slater estab- 
lished the Slater Fund with one mil- 
lion dollars, giving wide discretionary 
powers to a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees. He designated the use of 
the Fund exclusively for the educa- 
tion of Negroes, thus providing more 
directly for things which Mr. Peabody 
had touched lightly. At the same time 
he also advocated the policy of work- 
ing with and through state and local 
schoo] authorities. 

In 1888 Daniel Hand, a Connecti- 
cut merchant who had gone South be- 
fore the Civil War and made a fortune 
which was confiscated by the Confed- 
eracy and later retrieved—entirely 
through services of personal honor by 
his southern partner, Mr. George B. 
Williams—, went to the office of the 
American Missionary Association with 
a million dollars in securities and a 
document describing a trust fund 
which stipulates that the Association 
must always use the income in edu- 
cating the descendents of former slaves 
residing in the states south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line, Later he be- 
queathed to the Association a half 
million more on the same terms. The 
income has been used annually in the 
Association’s schools for Negroes in 
the South. It is of passing interest to 
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note that John Slater, a Congregation- 
alist, entrusted his money to a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees, where- 
as Daniel Hand, a Presbyterian, made 
the American Missionary Association, 
a Congregational agency, his trustee. 

Forgetting the chronology of events 
for the time being, we reserve for 
later mention the General Education 
Board, founded in 1903, and consider 
here the Jeanes Fund, established in 
1907 and administered in conjunction 
with the Slater Fund. Mr. Jackson 
Davis, Superintendent of Schools of 
Henrico County, Virginia, quickened 
by a sense of justice to improve the 
rural schools for Negro children, 
visited Hampton Institute where he 
found what he thought was greatly 
needed in the rural schools of his 
county and throughout the agrarian 
South. He wanted a supervisor of Ne- 
gro Schools trained at Hampton, one 
who would coach, not boss, his coun- 
try school teachers. He talked the 
thing over with Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, 
who was then President of Hampton. 
Together they planned what might be 
done. Later Hollis Frissell and Booker 
Washington told the story to Miss 
Anna Jeanes, a gentle Quaker philan- 
thropist of Philadelphia, who decided 
to give a million dollars to be known 
as the Jeanes Fund, the income to be 
used for supervising teachers in rural 
Negro schools. Here again wide dis- 
cretionary powers were granted a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees and the 
policy of working with local school 
authorities was followed. 

The election of Dr. James Hardy 
Dillard of New Orleans in 1908 as 
President of the Slater and Jeanes 
Funds was not only the best thing 
that ever happened to those funds, 
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but also ushered in a new day for 
Negro-white relations. It was one 
thing to be a Peabody, Slater, Hand, 
or Jeanes who put their gifts at the 
service of the South, but quite an- 
other to be a son of Virginia who had 
become a noted professor at Tulane 
University and was destined to go far 
in his profession, to give the rest of 
his life to working not simply for but 
also truly with Negro principals, 
teachers, and preachers who were do- 
ing grass roots work. There were those 
who counselled against it. But there 
were also those, and they prevailed, 
who said to Dr. Dillard, ‘““We Southern 
people must realize our obligation, and 
if they (Northern philanthropists) are 
willing to entrust the expenditure of 
their money to you, it is your duty to 
do it.” Dr. Dillard accepted and for 
twenty-three years was beloved and 
honored by Negroes and white people 
alike in the South as well as in the 
North. He became the great apostle 
of cooperation, the unappointed but 
universally accepted dean of Negro 
schools, the recipient of honorary de- 
grees from Southern as well as North- 
ern universities, and, as a Trustee of 
William and Mary College, the con- 
ferrer of degrees on a number of presi- 
dents of the United States. Before he 
died the Negroes of New Orleans and 
the representatives of the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church 
and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation were casting about for a name 
for the new university they were creat- 
ing by the merger of New Orleans 
and Straight Colleges in cooperation 
with the General Education Board, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the citi- 
zens of New Orleans. The name of 
James Hardy Dillard was suggested. 
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It was as if someone had waved a 
magic wand. With spontaneity and 
unanimity it was voted immediately 
that the new child be christened Dil- 
lard University. 

But we were talking about the 
Jeanes Fund. Summarizing twenty- 
five years of the work of Jeanes super- 
visors Mr. Lance Jones wrote, 


They inspired confidence and helped greatly 
towards understanding between white and 
coloured people in rural communities. 

In 1911 Dr. Dillard called a conference in 
Nashville which set up a University Com- 
mission on Race Relations in the South. In 
1912 this commission met again in Nashville 
with the Southern sociological congress.’ 


Here are to be found the roots of 
a number of significant Southern inter- 
racial movements, culminating in the 
Southern Regional Council which very 
recently absorbed the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation inspired by 
Will W. Alexander following the First 
World War. Whatever may have been 
said about the earlier movements 
which stemmed from the Nashville 
conferences, no one can deny the 
thoroughly interracial character of the 
present Council with Howard Odum 
and Charles Johnson as co-chairmen, 
and Ira De A. Reid and Guy Johnson 
as co-executives—an interracially con- 
ceived, interracially officered, inter- 
racially administered, and widely in- 
terracially sponsored cooperative 
movement, 

In 1902 John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
decided to pool his giving to education 
in the formation of the General Edu- 
cation Board, which since has spent 
many millions in furthering private 
and public education for Negroes in 


3 Ibid., p. 115. 
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the South, constructing buildings, 
purchasing equipment, and undergird- 
ing current income with endowments. 
Like Peabody and Slater, Mr. Rocke- 
feller also insisted on cooperation. It 
has been a persistent policy of the 
General Education Board to make 
conditional gifts, thus enlarging the 
circles of those who care and may be 
attracted to do something for Negro 
welfare and interracial cooperation. 
Here, too, we find the same emphasis 
on working together from within 
rather than against from without the 
basic southern pattern of segregation. 
Doubtless, Eduard Lindeman is reas- 
onably correct in saying, 


’ 


Foundations do not represent a “conspiracy’ 
on the part of the guardians of vested wealth 
designed to influence culture in one direc- 
tion. More accurate would be the statement 
that these vested funds represent a con- 
sistently conservative element in our civili- 
zation, and that wherever their appropria- 
tions are accepted there enters at the same 
time this subtle influence in the direction of 


protecting the value system in existence, 
3 


that is conserving the status quo.. - 

Nevertheless, there are some im- 
portant facts to the contrary. Whether 
it be through conscious motivation or 
not, the work of the philanthropic 
foundations has modified the “value 
system in existence.” It is going a bit 
too far to call a movement entirely 
conservative simply because it does 
not put a bomb under an all-around 
fortification. Just what happened 
when the Israelites with their ark and 
trumpets marched around Jericho 
once each day for six days and then 
seven times on the seventh day, no 
one knows, but we are told that when 


Eduard C. Lindeman, Wealth and Oulture. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. 
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they blew their trumpets the last time 
the wall fell down flat. Possibly that 
legend is symbolical of what can hap- 
pen to the wall of segregation after 
extended cooperation and the doing of 
the next thing next. 

Perhaps the most significant and 
far-reaching work done by the General 
Education Board toward just and bet- 
ter working relations in the field of 
education between Negro and white 
people was the creation of divisions of 
Negro schools within southern state 
departments of education. Again Dr. 
Frissell and Mr, Davis are in the 
forefront of the picture. They had 
been distressed by the fact that, “too 
often Negro schools were housed 
in ramshackled cabins, wretchedly 
equipped, uncomfortable, insanitary, 
with facilities so meagre that they 
could be regarded as only a careless 
gesture toward education”. So they 
went to talk over the facts with Dr. 
Wickliffe Rose, President of the Pea- 
body Fund, and asked him if the Fund 
would provide the salary for a state 
agent of Negro schools for Virginia, 
if the State Department would estab- 
lish a bona fide division for such 
schools, This agent, they said, would 
be appointed and not elected. He 
would be clothed with the prestige 
and authority of the state, yet free 
from political patronage and exploita- 
tion. Even though the Peabody Fund 
was in process of liquidation, it agreed 
to provide temporarily for the salary 
of the first state agent. Mr. Jackson 
Davis, then a member of the Virginia 
State Board of Examiners, was ap- 
pointed to the position. That was in 
1910. The following year Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, President of the General 
Education Board, recommended that 


his Board assume responsibility for 
Mr. Davis’ salary, and that the same 
opportunity be offered to all southern 
states. In 1911 Kentucky alone 
stepped into line. 

Speaking of Kentucky tempts me to 
tell a brief story. Berea College in 
Kentucky was established by the 
American Missionary Association as a 
bi-racial school, with that stout south- 
ern battler for the right, Rev. John G. 
Fee, as its first principal. Forty years 
ago Kentucky passed a school segrega- 
tion law which forbade Negro and 
white students to attend the same 
school. The Association and Berea 
contested that law in the Supreme 
Court, but were defeated. Berea funds 
were divided and Lincoln Institute 
was opened for Negroes at Louisville. 
Recently a bill was introduced in the 
Kentucky Legislature to suspend that 
law insofar as graduate study is con- 
cerned, with the understanding that 
Negro graduate students be admitted 
to the State University. While the 
Senate killed the bill, it is significant 
that the House passed it. Given time, 
Kentucky will reverse its practices and 
other states may follow in its wake. 

To return to the appointment of 
state agents: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see fell in line in 1913; Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Oklahoma in 1916; 
Maryland and South Carolina in 1917; 
Texas in 1918; Florida in 1919; and 
Missouri in 1929. In eight states there 
are now assistant state agents and 
other workers who are paid by the 
states. Since 1910 Dr. Frissell’s and 
Mr. Davis’ idea has cost the General 
Education Board $2,265,688. But the 
value of money lies in what it buys. 
In this case the results have been most 
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gratifying. Negro and white leaders 
have been working together with in- 
creasing satisfaction. 

An interesting story of what this 
meant in the earlier days is told in 
a confidential report to the trustees 
of the General Education Board. 


To begin with many of the county superin- 
tendents did not even know the location of 
their Negro schools. The common attitude 
was to drift: do as little and spend as little 
as possible, One state agent tells of an early 
experience with a superintendent of that 
kind. For some months the agent had been 
trying to approach the school board of a 
county in which the Negro population was 
exceedingly high. Each suggestion for a 
conference was put off, and finally the agent 
took things in his own hands by calling it at 
the time of the county board meeting, os- 
tensibly to see the superintendent. The 
chairman of the board asked the agent if 
there were anything he cared to say, and he 
seized the chance to talk about the possi- 
bility of a high school for Negroes in the 
county. When the agent finished the chair- 
man said, “We are glad to have had you 
with us this evening, but as for the nigger— 
let him go to hell. We can get along without 
him.” 

That seemed like a body blow. It was in 
1919. The state agent switched his appeal to 
the Negro citizens, prevailed upon the col- 
ored Baptist Association to provide a site 
for the school, persuaded Negroes to raise 
a sufficient sum to command state aid for 
the building, and encouraged Negro leaders 
to solicit help from white friends, This kept 
the issue alive. Within a year the school 
board invited the state agent back, The 
same chairman was presiding, but this time 
he asked the agent for advice on plans for 
erecting the high school and providing its 
maintenance. This was the first county high 
school in that state. Today all but three 


counties have such facilities. At the begin- . 


ning of these efforts there was not a single 
Negro rural high school in the state; today 
there are 76 such schools in addition to 39 
city high schools and 26 private high 
schools.‘ 


This same report lists the following 
results of the State Agent programs: 


1. The raising of requirements for 
teachers. In North Carolina, for 
example, 83 per cent of the Negro 
public school teachers in 1922 had 
no preparation beyond high school. 
In 1937 this proportion had dropped 
to 6 per cent, and the teachers who 
had three or more years of college 
training numbered 74 per cent. 

2. The raising of college standards. 
Twenty-five years ago Negro col- 
leges were what Dr. Dillard once 
called “glorified high schools.” To- 
day there are 27 private colleges 
which are rated by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and almost as 
many public land grant and teacher 
training colleges, with a municipal 
liberal arts college in Louisville 
and a similar state college in North 
Carolina, both of which have rat- 
ings of “A.” 

3. The raising of high school stand- 
ards. Progress in collegiate educa- 
tion had to await high school ad- 
vancement. Before the first state 
agent was appointed, public Negro 
high schools were practically un- 
known and the private ones had 
no rating. Today there are 441 ac- 
credited Negro high schools in seven 
southern states. This number could 
be greatly augmented by adding 
the high schools from the other ten 
states. 

4. The extension of rural supervisory 
work. In Mississippi there were no 
Jeanes supervisors prior to the ad- 
vent of the state agent. Today there 


From a confidential report to the trustees of 
the General Education Board. 
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are 50 supervising Jeanes teachers, 
serving 55 of the 82 counties. Near- 
ly all of them are college graduates. 
Speaking of Jeanes supervisors, it 
is interesting to note that South Caro- 
lina, a low average state when it comes 
to encouraging race relations, boasts 
of a white Jeanes supervisor in Col- 
leton County whose appointment was 
inspired by observing the splendid 
work of Negro supervisors. She makes 
reports on the same kind of blanks, 
and the two women, Negro and white, 
are working loyally for the mutual 
benefit of both groups of children. 
Recently developments stemming 
from the office of Mr. N. C. Newbold, 
state agent for North Carolina, indi- 
cate that white and Negro lines have 
begun to change from parallel to con- 
vergent. In 1940-41 the number of 
school days for white and Negro chil- 
dren had become almost equal, 164.7 
days per year for white children and 
164.4 days for Negro children. That 
same year the average teacher load for 
white and Negro teachers was exactly 
the same in the elementary grades 
and almost the same in the high 
school; white 24.2 and Negro 27. The 
courses of study are now identical, 
as is also the required training for the 
certification of teachers. In 1939 North 
Carolina set about to equalize teach- 
ers’ salaries, the most touchy issue in 
Negro-white teacher relations. The 
white teachers were told that they 
could expect no further increases until 
the same salaries were paid Negro 
teachers. At that time the maximum 
salary for a Negro teacher was $100 
per month for eight months, whereas 
the white teacher’s maximum was 
$133.33. In 1943-44 the Negro Teach- 
er’s salary is $125 per month for nine 





months with a special war bonus of 
$20 per month, making a total of 
$1,305 for nine months. It is expected 
that the monthly salary will become 
$133.33 in 1944-45, thus perfecting 
the equality basis. The General As- 
sembly of 1939 greatly advanced its 
provisions for graduate study, mean- 
while improving an encouraging co- 
operative arrangement with the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina whereby its 
professors teach graduate studies at 
the North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes. For this work the libraries of 
the State University and Duke Uni- 
versity are wide open to Negro stu- 
dents. The advances in total state ex- 
penditures make this whole picture 
stand out boldly. There was expended 
in 1939-40 $6,516,116; in 1940-41 
$7,263,362; in 1942-43 $8,500,000; or 
an increase of $1,983,884 in three 
years. The comparative enrollment in 
high schools more than kept pace with 
the advancement in teachers’ salaries 
and other expenditures. In 1923-24 
there were only 4,715 high school stu- 
dents in the entire state; in 1941-42 
there were 43,208, an advance of al- 
most 1,000 per cent. In 1930-31 these 
schools circulated 82,584 books in 
their libraries; in 1941-42 the figure 
was 450,883. In 1921-22 there were 
118 college students in all of the col- 
leges in the state, private and public; 
in 1941-42 there were 5,406. In 1922 
there were 57 graduate students; in 
1942, 1,072.5 

It should be said further concern- 
ing the General Education Board that 
in addition to all it has done to help 
enlarge school and college plants, un- 
dergird their income with endowments, 


* Data furnished by Mr. N. C. Newbold, State 
Agent for North Carolina. 
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and advance primary and secondary 
schools all along the line, it has been 
generous also with special scholarship 
grants to Negro teachers and profes- 
sors for graduate study; has financial- 
ly assisted the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation and now its suc- 
cessor, the Southern Regional Council. 
To this must be added survey studies, 
summer work-shops for college and 
high school teachers, aid in providing 
field service for the rating of Negro 
colleges and universities by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, fellowships to state 
agents for graduate study, state agent 
institutes, and a number of important 
publications of significance to the en- 
tire cause. Lastly there is the fine serv- 
ice of more recent years in the field 
of rural economics and Negro welfare 
under the inspiration and guidance of 
Albert R. Mann and Fred McCuistion. 

The services of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund have been not unlike those 
of the General Education Board. Both 
Funds have often cooperated in the 
same projects. Their separate work 
has always been supplementary, never 
contradictory. For example, each has 
made a like contribution toward the 
first year’s expenses of the United Ne- 
gro College Fund. Each joined in 
making possible Dillard University in 
New Orleans. Both have generously 
helped Howard, Hampton, Tuskegee, 
Fisk, Atlanta, and other institutions. 

Of the $25,000,000 spent in con- 
structing 5,000 Negro schools in the 
South, most of which are rural schools, 
the Rosenwald Fund gave over four 
million, the rest coming from public 
funds and gifts from local white and 
Negro residents. This is a stipulated 
part of the Rosenwald cooperative 


plan. A universal service is the annual 
fellowship awards to promising Ne- 
groes interested in a wide range of 
educational, scientific, literary, and 
social subjects. The same is true of 
what the fund has done for Negro 
rural libraries, rural experimental 
schools, health and hospitals, the 
training of Negro physicians and 
nurses, the promotion of the employ- 
ment of Negro professors on northern 
university staffs which hitherto em- 
ployed white professors only. From 
its beginning the Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation was substan- 
tially assisted by the Rosenwald 
Fund, as is now the case with the 
Southern Regional Council; Will W. 
Alexander, the founder of the former, 
having become the Vice President of 
the Fund. Mention should also be 
made of the important books written 
about Negroes and their progress by 
Edwin R. Embree, the President of 
the Fund, and his many articles on 
similar subjects in prominent maga- 
zines, as well as his arresting speeches 
and multiple services. Perhaps his 
most distinguished service may follow 
his joining Marshall Field and Charles 
Johnson in calling a nation-wide race 
relations conference in Chicago last 
March. That conference bore fruit in 
the creation of a national clearing 
house on everything which has to do 
with race relations in the United 
States, to serve all race and race rela- 
tions agencies, city interracial com- 
mittees, and an increasing number of 
individuals all over the country who 
are seriously concerned about doing 
something definite toward Negro ad- 
vancement and better race relations. 
Still more, the Rosenwald Fund has 
provided able “watch dogs” at stra- 
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tegic points during the New Deal, in 
defense industries, and in army and 
navy service, who have been on the 
lookout for square deals and fair 
chances in cotton tenancy, sharecrop- 
ping, farm resettlements, housing, 
wage scales, and transportation. 

The Carnegie Corporation’s gifts to 
Negro colleges, libraries and various 
other causes amounted by 1937 to two 
and a half million dollars. Continued 
giving on a large scale was inter- 
rupted, however, according to the 
Corporation’s late President, Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, by the decision of the 
trustees to seek “more knowledge and 
better organized and _ interrelated 
knowledge.” This resulted in the 
choice, in 1937, of Dr. Gunnar Myr- 
dal of the University of Stockholm to 
make a comprehensive, objective, out- 
sider’s study of the Negro problem in 
the United States. Along the way that 
study was responsible for four very 
important books: The Myth of the 
Negroe’s Past by Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, Patterns of Negro Segregation by 
Charles 8. Johnson, The Negro’s Share 
by Richard Stern, and Characteristics 
of the American Negro (yet to be pub- 
lished) by Otto Klineberg. Dr. Myr- 
dal’s own extensive report was pub- 
lished in 1944 under the title An 
American Dilemna. While he does not 
join the cynics and confirmed pessi- 
mists in concluding that the problem 
lends itself to no solution, neverthe- 
less, he finds it most perplexing and 
complicated, enmeshed between fed- 
eral concern and authority and state 
rights on the one hand, and a multi- 
plicity of varying attitudes among in- 
dividuals everywhere. To quote from 
a review in the New York Times by 
Frances Gaither on April 2, 1944, “He 





(Dr. Myrdal) finds that the degree to 
which caste control is felt to be neces- 
sary varies in emotional intensity, not 
only from region to region (and with- 
in each region from class to class) but 
even within the very breast of every 
man from the most to the least preju- 
diced.” 

For pragmatic reasons Dr. Myrdal 
also inclines toward progress through 
indirection. To quote Frances Gaither 
again, “if every rise in the Negro’s real 
status is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding fall in prejudice, surely 
every step the white man takes in 
objective fairness will bring him 
nearer, too, to an inner unity.” 

Here again we find emphasis on the 
practice introduced by George Pea- 
body in 1867 when he insisted that his 
money be spent in cooperation with 
state and local authorities. To move 
from the obvious conclusion that since 
works prove one’s faith, therefore the 
philosophy of the philanthropic foun- 
dations is not only opportunistic, but 
also consciously intends to strengthen 
the position of segregation, seems un- 
justifiable. The old fable of the wager 
of the wind and the sun in a contest 
to remove a man’s coat is as apt today 
as it ever was; expose him to the sun 
and he peels off his own coat. 

Dr. Myrdal is convinced that 
Americans, minorities, as well as ma- 
jorities, believe in the American Creed 
of respect for personality and the free 
will of the people. He recognizes, and 
he has a suspicion that the American 
people are aware of the fact, that there 
is a wide discrepancy between what 
we profess and preach concerning our 
Constitution and the Atlantic Charter, 
and our treatment of Negro Ameri- 
cans. Myrdal expected to find a Negro 
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problem in America, but discovered a 
white man’s problem. Wrote he, 


As a matter of fact, in their basic human 
traits the Negroes are inherently not much 
different from other people. Neither are, 
incidentally, the white Americans, . . . The 
more important fact, however, is that prac- 
tically all the economic, social, and political 
power is held by the whites. The Negroes 
do not by far have anything approaching a 
tenth of the things worth having in America. 

It is thus the white majority group that 
naturally determines the Negro’s “place.” 
All our attempts to reach scientific explana- 
tions of why the Negroes are what they are 
like and why they live as they do have 
regularly led to determinants on the white 
side of the race line. In the practical and 
political struggles of effecting changes, the 
views and attitudes of the white Americans 
are likewise strategic. The Negro’s entire 
life, and consequently, also his opinions on 
the Negro problem, are, in the main, to be 
considered as secondary reactions to more 
primary pressures from the side of the domi- 
nant white majority.’ 


When an American foundation em- 
ploys a Swedish professor and senator 
to study our Negro problem and then 
pays for the publication of the words 
just quoted, one is inclined to believe 
that American philanthropy is hon- 
estly after the truth and wants to get 
at the heart of the problem and work 
toward its complete solution. As an- 
other reviewer put it, 


The Carnegie Corporation . . . deserves the 
gratitude of every public-spirited American 


®Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944, Vol. I, p. xivii. 


for its wisdom in selecting a scholar of such 
competency and in bringing him from a 
country which knows no color prejudice and 
which has no imperial stake in racism.’ 


There are merits in the “direct way” 
alsb. No fair-minded person can deny 
that. Both ways are needed. There 
should be direct paths leading to the 
courts and the legislature. There are 
laws which should be repealed and 
others which should be enacted. But 
all ways will do well if they steer 
clear of riots and civil war. In this 
connection there is a large place for 
foundations which practice while oth- 
ers preach. If Dr. Dillard had done 
nothing more than practice the gospel 
of brotherhood through cooperation, 
he would not have lived in vain. Myr- 
dal is right; the race situation is fun- 
damentally a moral problem. As such, 
it is personal, Perhaps the best ap- 
proach to an understanding of what 
the philanthropic foundations are 
doing, why they are doing it, and what 
they are aiming at in race relations is 
to point to the life of James Hardy 
Dillard. By his fruits we know him. 
The philanthropic funds referred to 
were established for the welfare and 
progress of humanity regardless of 
race, caste, and nationality. They are 
administered by men devoted to a 
united and cooperative world, men 
who are at home in spirit and truth 
with all victims of the “sins of caste.” 


™Harold E. Fey, “Race, A ag ae ” The 
Christian Century. 61:433 Ap. 5, 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
RACE RELATIONS: ORGANIZED LABOR AND 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Joun A. Davis 


During the war labor unions, indus- 
trial concerns, organizations interested 
in occupational opportunities for mi- 
nority groups, Federal, state and 
managerial groups have all been con- 
fronted with the problem of educating 
for better race relations in the sense 
of providing informational material. 
They have also faced the more diffi- 
cult task of achieving different racial 
behavior patterns. This country moved 
from a depression into war. Racial 
patterns in industry at the time of the 
beginning of the defense program had 
succeeded in almost completely ex- 
cluding the Negro from employment 
and in achieving his complete occupa- 
tional subordination, as a glance at 
WPA, FERA and 1940 Census figures 
will indicate. Basic racial behavior 
patterns had to be changed if Amer- 
ica was to achieve even mediocre in- 
dustrial utilization of minority skills. 
The declared war aims of the nation 
have aided this basic industrial neces- 
sity as has the fact that “social” con- 
cepts of racial contacts never com- 
pletely permeated the industrial field. 

In so brief a compass it will be in- 
structive to review what are the out- 
standing formal attempts of education 
in the field of industrial race relations, 
and then note what have proved to 
be good techniques in developing and 
controlling industrial racial behavior. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 
Foremost among unions in the field 


of race relations has been the UAW- 
CIO which has had many problems 
involving not only matters of race, but 
also national origin and creed. This 
union has just appointed a Negro to 
its War Policy Board and its Educa- 
tion Department. The forthcoming 
CIO Policy Manual will have an in- 
telligent and useful section on how to 
combat discrimination as well as on 
the administrative workings of FEPC. 
The Education Department of this 
union, which has a highly developed 
staff, has published two pamphlets on 
techniques for wiping out discrimina- 
tion and has recently held an interna- 
tional conference during which the 
combatting of discrimination was one 
of the most important subjects. The 
pamphlets not only state a vigorous 
union policy in terms of the union’s 
necessity of uniting workers regardless 
of race, but also are specific with re- 
gard to how the union should function 
to aid in the employment of Negroes.’ 

This union has also promoted a 
committee on discrimination in each 
local called the Anti-Discrimination 
Committee or the Minorities Com- 
mittee. In addition, of course, there 
is an educational representative in 
each local. These latter address work- 
ers over public address sets at lunch- 
eon meetings, promote small group 


1 International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Workers of America, To 
Stamp Out Discrimination. No. 85, Detroit, 1943; 
International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Workers of America, To Unite 
. . « Regardless. No. 10, Detroit, 1943. 
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meetings at lunchtime and at union 
meetings, plan regular union meeting 
discussions and print their own ma- 
terial. Even the minute and more deli- 
cate questions involved in race rela- 
tions are discussed. 

Most important in UAW education, 
as in the case of the National Mari- 
time Union, is the fact that both un- 
ions are willing to act on their prin- 
ciples. UAW will often act on the local 
level, but where this fails, leadership 
at the top prevents discrimination. 
When white workers walked out at the 
Packard plant in 1943, President R. J. 
Thomas told them he would pull every 
card in the plant if they did not return 
to work. 

The National Maritime Union has 
coupled a vigorous union policy with 
the work of an Education Depart- 
ment. Its successes beginning with 
Captain Mulzac are well known to 
Negroes. It has published a pamphlet 
illustrated with cartoons giving ex- 
amples of the ways in which company 
prejudice was broken down in many 
instances.? Patrolmen of this union 
board ships in port and straighten out 
racial situations along with other 
problems. 

The CIO Committee to Abolish Ra- 
cial Discrimination was established in 
the fall of 1942 as a result of action by 
the President, the Executive Board 
and the General Convention. It is 
composed of James B. Carey, Na- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, 
Chairman; Willard S. Townsend, 
President of the United Transport 
Service Employees of America, Sec- 
retary; James J. Leary, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International Union 


2The National Maritime Union, The NMU 
Fights Jim Crow, New York, December, 1943. 


of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; 
Boyd L. Wilson, National Representa- 
tive of the United Steel Workers; Fer- 
dinand C. Smith, National Secretary 
of the National Maritime Union of 
America; Morris Muster, President of 
the United Furniture Workers; Harry 
Read, Editor of the Michigan CIO 
News; and George L-P Weaver, 
Washington Representative of the 
United Transport Service Employees 
of America and Director of the Com- 
mittee. It has succeeded in establish- 
ing anti-discrimination committees in 
fifteen states and thirty-five county 
and city Industrial Union Councils. 
The states of New Jersey, Michigan, 
Ohio, California, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, Illinois, Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Missouri, New York, and 
the District of Columbia are repre- 
sented. It is the responsibility of the 
state committees to develop and coor- 
dinate city and county committees. 
These committees investigate cases 
of discrimination referred to them by 
the National Committee. They go 
about their work by contacting the re- 
sponsible elected officials of the union 
involved and call on the National 
Committee when help is needed. This 
working “education” is also supple- 
mented by other activities such as the 
holding of conferences, the distribu- 
tion of materials and the development 
of various local educational projects. 
State, county and city committees 
sponsor state anti-discrimination leg- 
islation, hold conferences on postwar 
problems, agitate for national anti- 
discrimination legislation, propagan- 
dize on housing, civil rights and public 
education, and develop techniques for 
the handling of public opinion media. 
The AF of L has no committee com- 
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parable to that of the CIO. In 1934 
the convention of that organization 
appointed a five-man committee to 
investigate conditions of the colored 
workers. This group then held open 
hearings in Washington. In addition 
to making proposals to the AF of L 
not to issue charters to unions pro- 
posing to discriminate, and to all in- 
ternationals that they take up the 
question of wiping out discrimination 
in constitutional provision and prac- 
tice, the committee also proposed an 
education program to indicate to all 
workers the necessity of unity between 
black and white workers. The final re- 
port as presented to the 1935 conven- 
tion provided only for education by 
internationals, but nothing has come 
of this.® 


Many unions have taken strong 
stands on the racial issue and handle 
discrimination vigorously, 


but few 
have formal education programs. Edu- 
cation by action is perhaps the best in 
any respect. With the exception of 
those named above, formal educa- 
tional drives appear for the most part 
in scattered locals throughout the 
country. It is also true that none of 
the state, local, federal or private 
agencies in the field of industrial dis- 
crimination and employment of the 
Negro have directed a formal educa- 
tion program at the labor movement. 
The Urban League is an exception. 
Those unions which have developed 
successful educational programs have 
evolved principles worthy of note. 
Most of these have also been discov- 
ered by other industrial groups con- 
cerned with the question and will be 


* Herbert R. Northrup, Organized Labor and 
- [fears New York: Harper & Bros., 1944, pp. 
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summarized later in this discussion. 
Those which are peculiarly valid for 
unions are as follows: 

1. A vigorous union policy directed 
against discrimination must accom- 
pany the education program. 

2. Some formal group in the inter- 
national and local must be responsible 
for carrying on the education pro- 
gram, but this group should work 
closely with the elected responsible 
officials. It must not make policy in 
this regard, but reflect it. Such an 
agency whether it is an education de- 
partment or a minorities committee 
should educate on discrimination, not 
only because of race, but also because 
of creed, color and national origin. 
More allies will be forthcoming. 

3. The best approaches, in order, 
are in terms of (a) union and worker 
solidarity, (b) the necessities of the 
war effort and (c) democratic and 
Christian ethics. 

4. The integration of minority 
group workers should be planned with 
management, which should never be in 
the position of refusing them on the 
grounds that individual workers will 
refuse to work with the new group. 

5. Special educational effort must be 
expended on rural in-migrants, South- 
ern white workers, and women. 

6. Techniques which can be used in- 
clude the distribution of pamphlets, 
shop leaflets and papers, full union 
meeting discussion and lunchtime 
meetings with addresses over sound 
equipment. The value of all this varies 
with the circumstance, but extremely 
effective has been the use of lunch- 
time small group discussion. 

7. Appeal and persuasion in terms 
of union solidarity has generally been 
found to achieve a change in behavior 
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more readily than open condemnation 
of recalcitrant workers. When action 
is taken against these workers, it is 
most effective to act in terms of union 
interest. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


On the side of industry, many cor- 
porations have carried out an ex- 
tremely intelligent program in achiev- 
ing the integration of the Negro in the 
face of difficult opposition. As early as 
December 7, 1941, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board released an ar- 
ticle, based on a study of 402 com- 
panies, demonstrating the availability 
of colored skilled labor and the prob- 
lems and attitudes to be faced in 
achieving its utilization. 

In the summer and fall of 1942 the 
American Management Association 
began a program to educate manage- 
ment on the true value of Negro labor 
and on the problems involved in the 
achievement of a satisfactory non-dis- 
criminatory use of this labor. A great 
deal of material was directed at dis- 
pelling stereotypes with regard to Ne- 
gro workers. In the summer of 1942 
two articles on these subjects appeared 
in Personnel; on November 10, 1942, 
the question of effecting the utilization 
of Negro workers was the main discus- 
sion at the AMA Production Con- 
ference, and in December of 1942 the 
Association published its excellent 
pamphlet, The Negro Worker. 


*W. B. O’Connor, “The Use of Colored Per- 
sons in Skilled Occupations,” The Oonference 
Board Management Record (National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York), 3:156-158, D 1941. 

5 Franklin O. Nichols, “The Employment of the 
Colored Worker,” Personnel (American Manage- 
ment Association, New York), 19:409-17, J] 1943; 
Feldman, Herman, “The Technique of Introducing 
Negroes into the Plant.” Personnel (American 
Management Association), 19:461-66, S 1942; 
American Management Association, The Negro 
Worker, Special Research Report No. 1, New 
York, 1942, 


Among corporations which have at- 
tempted to carry out an intelligent 
program characterized by the careful 
development of proper attitudes by 
workers and the delicate control of be- 
havior, are the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the Winchester Arms Company, 
the Wright Aeronautical Company, 
the Curtiss Wright Corporation, the 
National Smelting Company, the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, the Lock- 
heed-Vega Corporation, the Breslee 
Corporation, Twin Cities Ordnance 
Plant, the Board of Transportation of 
the City of New York, the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, the 
United Fruit Company, the Rheem 
Manufacturing Company, and Hig- 
gins Industries. Some of the plants of 
the larger corporations have not han- 
dled the program as well as others. Of 
those named above, two are in the 
deep South and one of these has done 
a job comparable to the best of the 
Northern plants. Many others have 
hired Negroes in many new jobs; these 
did it well. 

The characteristics of the programs 
of these companies indicate that the 
following principles, all of which have 
been designed as education, the devel- 
opment of proper white worker atti- 
tudes, the development and control of 
the desired behavior, are necessary: 

1. The decision to hire and upgrade 
Negroes fairly must be made by top 
management. A personnel director 
down the line will not be able to with- 
stand the back pressure. The voice of 
top management alone will carry 
enough authority to create an atmos- 
phere of acceptance by the rank and 
file and smaller supervisory personnel. 
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The decision once made must be 
firmly supported by disciplinary ac- 
tion where necessary. 

2. The next step after determination 
of policy is the education of the su- 
pervisory staff, down to its lowest 
member. This should include the clear 
reason in terms of the national need 
for manpower, high morale, and the 
demands of democratic principles; a 
discussion of stereotypes regarding the 
Negro; the resistance which will be 
met and how these can be overcome; 
the proved abilities of the Negro 
worker; how to handle aggressive be- 
havior, etc. Most plants have found 
that this education of the supervisory 
staff should be a continuing thing and 
race problems are discussed in the 
regular weekly foremen’s meeting. 
Winchester Repeating Arms in New 
Haven follows this plan. 

3. After the education of the super- 
visory staff and simultaneous with the 
first moves to employ Negroes, the 
company should make known its 
policy of non-discrimination. Many 
techniques have been employed in do- 
ing this and once it has been started it 
should be continued as the integration 
of the colored worker progresses. A 
letter from the general manager to the 
staff, the distribution of the Executive 
Orders forbidding discrimination and 
of applicable state and federal laws 
and full publicity in the plant paper 
have all been used. 

The National Smelting Company is 
especially noted for its discussions of 
the need for racial unity in terms of 
the war effort and the principles of 
democracy. It and the Breslee Com- 
pany take every opportunity in their 
publications to picture the Negro 
worker as he contributes, participates, 


and in cases excels, along with others 
in the life of the plant, country and 
the armed forces. 

Such a barrage of literature is of no 
value if the company does not act 
vigorously on its policy to hire with- 
out discrimination. One employer who 
had not prepared the way and did not 
really want to hire Negroes merely 
stirred up a great deal of opposition 
among white workers by stating in 
print his intentions to hire Negroes. 

4. It is most important to pick the 
right type of worker as the first Negro 
employee and to choose the right spot. 
Western Electric in Kearny, New Jer- 
sey, started with a high-type colored 
secretary in the employment office 
who, by her tact, and by the fact that 
she did not conform to stereotypes, 
won over the office staff. Her presence 
in the personnel manager’s office re- 
assured incoming factory workers that 
management was willing to work with 
Negroes, too, and made clear to them 
the company’s policy.® 

But this technique of placing white 
collar workers first, while reassuring to 
the factory workers, is at times dan- 
gerous, One company which tried it in 
the South almost had their Negro 
counselor carried bodily out of the 
plant. The idea of Negroes in white 
collar jobs in the front office was too 
much for the southern workers; their 
respect for class was too great. Four 
plants studied in the North indicated 
that they had experienced their great- 
est resistance among white collar 
workers, Recent attitude studies in 

John A. Davis, How Management Can In- 
tegrate Negroes in War Industries. New York 
State Committee on Discrimination in Employment, 
New York State War Council, New York, 1943, 

8; Robert L. Sutherland, Color, Clase and 


P. ( 
Personality, Washington: American Youth Com- 
mission, American Council on Education, 1942, 


p. 8. 
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one northern city indicate that white 
collar workers, feeling the pinch of 
high prices with salaries low in respect 
to factory workers, feel secure only in 
their status. They will be aggressive 
when this is challenged by the intro- 
duction of lower caste workers. In such 
situations the best way to start is by 
upgrading Negro workers who have 
been in the plant a long time, being 
careful at the outset not to pick a spot 
where tradition or craft union policy 
is hostile to the employment of Ne- 
groes. 

5. The Negro workers must become 
a part of the community life of the 
company and part of the production 
team. The degree to which this can be 
achieved will depend on the section of 
the country in which the plant is lo- 
cated. Negroes should be participants 
in war bond programs and other cele- 
brations. Especially conducive to good 
race relations is Negro participation in 
intra-mural athletics and on company 
teams. The appearance of Negro ce- 
lebrities on plant programs helps as 
well. At the Lockheed-Vega Aircraft 
Corporation, Joe Louis inducted the 
one hundredth Negro worker into the 
plant. In Northern cities colored 
workers attend picnics and in some 
cases dances. 

6. Plants should have employee 
counseling services, for best results 
have been achieved when this has been 
the case. Many racial problems are 
resolved by the attentive ear and the 
well-placed questions and instructions 
of a good counselor. Often an em- 
ployee wants to think it out by talk- 
ing it out. 

Negro counselors have been espe- 
cially helpful in easing and guiding the 
adjustment of the new Negro indus- 


trial worker. Even in Northern com- 
munities the colored worker quite 
often is coming into his first inter-ra- 
cial situation. He needs to be informed 
on how to avoid confirming the stereo- 
types which are believed about him, 
how to avoid aggressive behavior, and 
how to participate. Counselors should 
not be used as spies, but they are a 
method by which management may 
keep in touch with the racial temper 
of the plant. 

7. The use of racial epithets and 
violence must be discouraged, the for- 
mer by orders and education and the 
latter by dismissal of both parties or 
at least of the aggressor. This rule is 
followed for the most part even in the 
deep South. 

8. Publicly displayed interracial 
romances on the job should be dis- 
couraged. In the South a major dis- 
turbance may result and the gradual 
development of good race relations 
will be hurt even in the North. Man- 
agement in the North usually handles 
the situation by transfer; in the South 
by separation. 

9. A careful policy with regard to 
the use of household facilities must 
be developed. Second to the fair treat- 
ment of the Negro worker with regard 
to job opportunities the joint use of 
toilets, cafeterias and locker-rooms 
appears to be the most dynamic factor 
in industrial race relations. Most of 
this type of resistance in the North 
results from lack of experience with 
Negroes, from lack of industrial ex- 
perience on the part of new workers, 
especially women, from the belief that 
an individual can be dirtied by eating 
from or excreting in the same facilities 
which Negroes use, from maliciously- 
spread propaganda that all Negroes 
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have venereal infections and that 
these diseases may be easily con- 
tracted from toilets. On the whole all 
of this cleanliness taboo is but an age- 
old belief about strange groups—that 
they are dirty. It is a primitive tribal 
method of excluding members of 
strange or different races or classes 
from social participation.’ The Jew 
who thinks the Christian’s eating hab- 
its are dirty is himself dirty to the 
Christian. We also know terms like 
“Greaseball,” “Shanty Irish,” etc. 

In the North, where the cleanliness 
rejection is based on lack of expe- 
rience with Negroes, the situation can 
be handled by clean policed facilities 
and counseling. It can be noted that 
Negroes prepare much of the foods that 
whites eat, make the beds on trains, 
clean the very toilets the whites use 
and that common facilities are used in 
schools, theatres and public places. 
Southerners who have Negro servants 
and domestics know all this; their re- 
sistance is based upon a fixed caste 
taboo. Little can be done about it 
there except to have separate facilities, 
although elusive management in small 
plants has not done this. 

The dynamics of race relations on 
the toilet level should not be played 
down. At Western Electric’s Point 
Breeze plant white women objected to 
the continued use of racially common 
toilet facilities when a colored woman 
was upgraded to their operations. 
They were backed up by the Point 
Breeze Employees Association which 
went out on strike. In spite of War 


™L. C. Copeland, “The Negro as a Contrast 
Conception,” Race Relations and the Race Prob- 
lem, Durham: Duke University Press, 1938, pp. 
69 and 165-69; Allison Davis, B. B. Gardner, and 
M. R. Gardner, Deep South, Chicago: Chicago 
a Press, 1941, pp. 8-325, 255-300, 


Labor Board instructions after a full 
Board hearing these workers refused 
to return to work and the Army was 
forced to take over the plant. 

10. Education for better race rela- 
tions within the plant is always more 
difficult where physical separation is 
practised. Everywhere in the United 
States, North and South, occupational 
segregation and discrimination is 
found. On the whole physical separa- 
tion on the job is seldom practiced in 
the North and is by no means the rule 
in the South. Only a South Carolina 
statute requires segregation in the tex- 
tile mills. The tobacco industry fol- 
lows a policy of work segregation and 
the same is true of cotton textiles in 
the South where the Negro is hardly 
employed at all. 

Since the war Negroes in the South, 
with the help of FEPC, WMC, and 
the labor shortage have more and 
more moved into the “white” skilled 
occupations. Where this has occurred 
white workers have usually forced the 
adoption of separate departments. 
This is done in part to ease the de- 
parture of Negro workers after the 
war. More importantly, however, it 
indicates that the caste system can 
tolerate the more intimate relation- 
ships only when there is some implied 
or real inferiority in the Negro’s posi- 
tion. The southern white man’s sense 
of status and the proprieties of the 
caste system will require more segre- 
gation as the Negro achieves occupa- 
tional equality. 

But if good race relations are to be 
achieved in a plant, physical segrega- 
tion should be avoided. It takes away 


8 Charles S. Mangum, The Legal Status of the 
Negro. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1940, p. 175. 
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the very basis for better racial rela- 
tions, the personal adjustment which 
can only be achieved between indi- 
viduals when they get to know each 
other.® Segregation often breeds group 
hostility, fights in halls and even race 
strikes.’° 

Smart management knows that seg- 
regation often leads it into discrimina- 
tion and prevents the flexible transfer 
and utilization of workers. Disgrun- 
tled workers striking on a race basis 
in a segregated department can often 
tie up an entire industry by stopping 
their functions in the chain of produc- 
tion. 

11. Best managerial policy should 
by all means seek the aid and coopera- 
tion of the union in the integration of 
the Negro. It should seek the union’s 
cooperation in developing an educa- 
tional program and should always re- 
frain from using the race factor as a 
pawn in the labor-management strug- 
gle. 

GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 

Among governmental agencies spe- 
cializing in racial industrial relations 
problems, the New York State Com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Employ- 
ment and the War Manpower Com- 
mission have carried-on a vigorous for- 
mal education program. FEPC has 
limited its educational work to advice 
and assistance to employers and un- 
ions as given by its field staff. The 
New York Committee published and 
distributed upon request twenty-five 
thousand copies to management of a 
pamphlet on techniques for handling 
racial adjustment within industry.” 


® Allison Davis, ‘Racial Status and Personality 
Development,” The Scientific Monthly 62:254-62. 
i 1943 i American Management Association, op. 
cit., p. 31. 

John A. Davis, op. cit., pp. 18-20. 

1 Ibid. 


The committee also ran programs in 
schools, clubs, and on the radio in or- 
der to develop the public opinion 
necessary to its job. Its first director 
was a public relations man; its second 
an administrator. 

The War Manpower Commission 
has published two separate booklets 
for their staff members on the nature 
of discrimination, the true value of 
and need for minority workers, the 
combatting of stereotypes, how to 
handle employers, and how to handle 
the Negro worker and applicant.” 
The Office of War Information pub- 
lished Manpower, One Tenth of a Na- 
tion, a pictorial presentation and 
statement on the need to use the Negro 
worker, signed by McNutt, Nelson, 
Knox and Patterson. It has given wide 
distribution to this excellent state- 
ment. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Many private organizations have 
exerted intelligent and strenuous ef- 
forts to present material on industrial 
race relations. Foremost among these 
has been the Urban League which has 
made available material on the effi- 
ciency of Negro workers, the willing- 
ness of white persons to work with 
them, the satisfaction of three hun- 
dred war plants with the work of their 
Negro employees, the availability of 
Negro workers, and the postwar prob- 
lems facing the Negro.’* The League 


122War Manpower Oommission, The United 
States Employment Service and The Negro Work 
Applicant, Handbook (Bureau of Placement, War 

anpower Commission), Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1944. War Manpower Commission, 
The United States Employment Service and The 
Negro Work Applicant, Instructor’s Guide (Bureau 
of Placement, War Manpower Commission), Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1944. 

13 National Urban League, 4 Summary Report 
of the Industrial Relations Laboratory, New York, 
1944, National Urban League, Reap a Million, 
New York, 1944. National Urban League, Employ- 
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alone has carried on a forthright job 
on educating the Negro worker on how 
to be accepted by fellow white work- 
ers, how to avoid lower class behavior 
or displaying cultural traits which set 
him apart. The Chicago Urban League 
has made a fine drive against aggres- 
sive behavior, “zoot-suitism,” bois- 
terousness, absenteeism, withdrawal, 
etc. 

In addition to the Urban League a 
whole new group of organizations have 
appeared which concern themselves 
with fair employment opportunities. 
These organizations direct their atten- 
tion to the employment problems 
not only of Negroes but of all racial, 
religious and national groups. They 
are usually called Metropolitan Coun- 
cils on Fair Employment Practice and 
function as a council of civic agencies. 
In Detroit the Ceuncil receives sup- 
port from the Community Chest and 
in Philadelphia it receives aid from a 
neighboring Chest. As a whole, these 
agencies show strong Jewish organiza- 
tional influence. They can be found in 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, and Buffalo. 

These agencies carry on propaganda 
and protest activities. They even call 
on employers and unions to investi- 
gate complaints of discrimination and 
try to effect adjustments. The Council 
in Detroit has published a pamphlet, 
sponsored by citizens of all walks of 
life and of all political convictions, 
which explains what discrimination is, 
its cost, how to attack it through un- 





ment Problems of the Negro, Bulletin No. 1, New 
York, 1944. National Urban League, Speed De- 
fense Production Open the Gates, New York, 
1942. National Urban League, I Can Run Ma- 
chines, New York, 1941, 
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ions, management and the public." 
For more than a year now Jews 
have had a national organization con- 
cerned with discrimination in indus- 
try. The Coordinating Committee of 
Jewish Organizations Dealing with 
Employment Discrimination in War 
Industries has 102 affiliated local or- 
ganizations in 28 states and 65 cities. 
These affiliated organizations include 
community councils, employment bu- 
reaus, Anti-Defamation Committees, 
Jewish Federations, vocational serv- 
ices, etc. The national committee de- 
velops material on questions of dis- 
crimination, advises on techniques and 
provides literature. It also organizes 
concerted pressure activities. 


CoNCLUSION 
As a result of the studied drive on 
the part of management, labor and 
private groups directed toward educa- 


tion and the development of proper at- 
titudes and behavior, it can be said 
that the treatment of the Negro in in- 
dustry is now far beyond his treat- 
ment in civil life. There is hardly a 
major city in the United States where 
several plants cannot be found which 
far exceed community practices in the 
matter of race relations. In the North, 
in the best plants, Negroes and whites 
not only work side by side, but eat 
together, have joint lockers, use the 
same toilets, receive an equal chance 
at job opportunities, participate in the 
same athletic programs, and even at- 
tend the same recreational outings. It 
is time in these places for schools, gov- 
ernments, Christian associations and 
churches to catch up. 

14 Metropolitan Detroit Council on Fair Employ- 


ment Practice, Unfinished Business—A Fair Prac- 
tice Handbook, Detroit, 1944. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RACE 
RELATIONS: NEGRO ADVANCEMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


INTRODUCTION 


Chairman.—In considering the area 
of education for racial understanding, 
attention needs to be given to the rdle 
played by various Negro advancement 
organizations, We have called in the 
heads of such groups asking that they 
tell us something of the purpose for 
which they were organized and of the 
programs they have fostered in at- 
tempts to improve race relations in 
America. We shall have the opportu- 
nity of hearing from them on this mo- 
mentous question. 

We shall find that some of them 
work almost wholly in this area, oth- 
ers have committees charged with the 
responsibility of handling this prob- 
lem as a single phase of a total pro- 
gram while still others elect to make 
their contributions through supporting 
agencies whose chief activities lie in 
this field. There are some other or- 
ganizations that fall in this category 
and we sincerely regret that they did 
not find it possible to accept our invi- 
tation to join us in this discussion. We 
shall first hear from the representa- 
tives of those groups that devote the 
major portion of their efforts towards 
improving race relations. 


ORGANIZATIONS Drvotinc Masor 
SHARE OF THEIR TIME TO IM- 
PROVING RAcE RELATIONS 


Chairman.—So urgent has been and 
is the need for tireless activities di- 
rected toward making democracy in 


America functional for all groups re- 
gardless of religion, nationality and 
color that several Negro organiza- 
tions have been initiated and main- 
tained to wage a continual fight to ef- 
fect a more equitable distribution of 
the good things of life among Ameri- 
ca’s largest minority group. The strug- 
gle has gone along on various types of 
battle fronts. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History con- 
vinced that the veil of ignorance con- 
cerning the contributions of Negroes to 
the culture of the world must be lifted 
if they are to be seen in their true per- 
spective, has for many years labored 
patiently in research undertakings on 
the Negro and in the widest possible 
dissemination of the findings. Dr. Car- 
ter Woodson will you tell us something 
of the origin and purpose of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History which is the fruition of 
your concern in the Negro’s progress? 
Dr. Woodson.—I would like first of 
all to say that race prejudice is merely 
the logical result of tradition, the in- 
evitable outcome of thorough instruc- 
tion to the effect that the Negro has 
never contributed anything to the 
progress of mankind. But the achieve- 
ments of the Negro properly set forth 
will crown him as a factor in early hu- 
man progress and a maker of modern 


civilization. 


1The materials used in this chapter have been 
taken from the letters and publications of the 
organizations who responded to our invitation to 
send in statements concerning their activities in 
the field of race relations. 
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With this in mind we organized the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 9, 1915. The purposes of the 
organization were set forth so as to 
collect sociological and historical data 
bearing on the Negro; to publish books 
on Negro life and history, to promote 
the study of the Negro through clubs 
and schools, and to bring about har- 
mony between the races by interpret- 
ing the one to the other. 

The Journal of Negro History, 
which first appeared in January, 1916, 
has been published regularly every 
quarter. Practically all of the larger 
college and university libraries sub- 
scribe to it. The Journal has subscrib- 
ers also in South America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

The establishment of Negro History 
Week in 1926 through dramatizing the 
achievements of the race, aroused Ne- 
groes and their co-workers throughout 
the United States—not to play up 
their grievances but to demonstrate 
what Negroes have actually achieved 
in spite of their handicaps. This cele- 
bration stimulated other efforts for the 
improvement of Negroes. The hidden 
truths revealed at last to such large 
numbers exposed the bias in text- 
books, bared the prejudice of teachers, 
and compelled here and there an en- 
richment of the curricula by treating 
the Negro in history as we do the He- 
brew, the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Teuton. The popularization of Negro 
History Week made possible the 
launching of the Negro History Bul- 
letin. The public desired a monthly 
publication nearer the level of the av- 
erage reader than The Journal of Ne- 
gro History. The staff, therefore, 
brought out in October, 1937, the Ne- 
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gro History Bulletin which appears 
nine times a year during the school 
months, beginning in October and 
closing with June. 

At present, then, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
publishes two magazines, researches in 
Negro history, directs studies in clubs 
and schools which have done much to 
change the attitudes of communities 
toward the Negro, promotes the home 
study of the Negro by mail, produces 
texts on the Negro for schools and col- 
leges, collects and preserves the val- 
uable documents of Negro history 
(thousands of which it has made ac- 
cessible to the public in the Library of 
Congress), supplies libraries with spe- 
cial collections of rare books on the 
Negro, and educates promising and 
enterprising young students for service 
in historical research and for instruc- 
tion in colleges and universities. 

Chairman.—Another organization 
that is devoting its major attention to 
improving the Negro’s status in Amer- 
ica is the National Urban League. We 
are fortunate in having the opportu- 
nity of hearing from the Executive 
Secretary of that body, Mr. Lester 
Granger. 

Mr. Granger.—One major program 
emphasis of the National Urban 
League is Public Education for Inter- 
racial Cooperation. We are not satis- 
fied with doing a remedial job within 
the Negro community. We are also 
working to develop harmonious rela- 
tionships between whites and Negroes 
at the point of their contact within 
the community at large, as a necessary 
step toward enlarging and improving 
the whole place of Negro citizens in 
American life. We are well equipped 
to perform this job because of the na- 
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ture of our organization, which is in- 
terracial in membership, direction and 
staff. 

The National Urban League was or- 
ganized originally to apply social work 
techniques toward the improvement of 
conditions among the Negro urban 
population, and to provide for better 
employment, housing, health and rec- 
reational facilities for Negro citizens. 
At every point of this general pro- 
gram, the League has found it neces- 
sary to do an interracial education job. 
On the one hand, we acquaint whites 
with the potentialities and actual 
capabilities of Negro Americans, and 
with the serious barriers that block 
them off from a larger share in the 
opportunities of American citizenship. 
On the other hand, we acquaint Ne- 
groes with the real social economic 
facts of their racial status in American 
life. We seek to develop among them 
a desire for improved living condi- 
tions. We help to organize them to se- 
cure specific improvements, We ac- 
quaint them with liberal trends ap- 
pearing among white leadership and 
inform Negroes regarding ways in 
which they can take advantage of 
these trends and inclinations. To both 
groups we set forth practical methods 
of overcoming racial discriminations 
and correcting social and economic in- 
justices practiced against Negroes. 

To this end, we have traditionally 
worked through the interracial boards 
and committees of our national and 
local boards. We have depended upon 
conferences, reports, printed material 
and certain annual national programs, 
such as our Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign, the monthly issues of Op- 
portunity, our Journal of Negro Life, 
and our Annual Meetings and Con- 
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ferences, Since the outbreak of the 
war, these activities have been ex- 
panded and formalized under the title 
previously mentioned. Opportunity 
has been reduced from a monthly to 
a quarterly basis, but has been in- 
creased in page content from 32 to 48 
and 64 pages. The quarterly issues are 
devoted to special subjects, such as 
“Negro Womanpower and the War,” 
“The Negro and His Government.” In 
addition, special pamphlets and bul- 
letins are released on topical problems, 
such as the Detroit riot, the Mobile, 
Alabama, riot, Negro employment, 
etc. Speakers’ bureaus have been or- 
ganized throughout the country, 
drawn from our 48 local Urban 
Leagues—their staff and Board mem- 
bers. These addressed during 1943 a 
conservatively estimated total of 2,000 
audiences and a half million people. 
National network broadcasts have 
been arranged not only as part of the 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign, 
but also as part of our annual con- 
ference. Educational material has 
been prepared for and distributed 
among trade unions and employers’ 
groups—Working and Fighting To- 
gether, a pamphlet prepared by our 
Industrial Relations Department for 
the CIO. Our Annual Conference dur- 
ing the last two years has been ar- 
ranged to catch national public at- 
tention and to hammer home the fun- 
damental need of interracial coopera- 
tion. Our “Victory Through Unity” 
Conference, held in Chicago in 1943, 
was the most effective of this sort in 
the history of this organization, and 
the interracial movement generally. 
Chairman—aAnd now we come to 
an organization that is a compara- 
tively new comer in our midst, The 
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Association for Tolerance in America. 
There are several respects in which it 
differs from most organizations. But 
suppose we permit its director, Mr. 
George Schuyler, to tell the story of 
this group. 

Mr. Schuyler—We began in Janu- 
ary, 1943, with the thought of getting 
together a small group of interested 
people to see what could be done to 
reach the masses of people (especially 
white people) with the message of tol- 
erance which we felt was most needed 
at that time and still is. The Associa- 
tion is a very loose one with around 
360 members. There are no stated 
dues, no meetings or conventions. 

During 1943 we distributed about 
50,000 pieces of propaganda “litera- 
ture.” Besides we placed cards in all 
the transit facilities of Gary, Indiana. 
We distributed in various parts of the 
country about 5,000 posters designed 
to improve the conduct of colored peo- 
ple, especially in war industrial cen- 
ters. We also distributed about 10,000 
illustrated prospectuses which set 
forth our program. And then there 
have been odd pieces of propaganda of 
which we only printed one or two 
thousand at a time and which are out 
of print. We are at present preparing 
an illustrated pamphlet designed for 
mass consumption, preferably white, 
which consists largely of drawings on 
the Negro’s past and present achieve- 
ments. It is our opinion that the end- 
ing of racial intolerance in the United 
States is dependent on the part of the 
masses of white people rather than 
the handful of whites in prominent po- 
sitions. We do not think the latter will 
make any great effort to improve race 
relationships until the attitude of the 
former changes, so all of our propa- 


ganda has been aimed at the ordinary 
white man on the street. 

Chairman.—The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People is, as we all know, the most 
militant organization in the fight to 
secure to Negroes all of their citizen- 
ship rights. We regret that the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. Walter White, did 
not find it possible to join in this dis- 
cussion, The work of the organization, 
however, has been continuously be- 
fore us for over three decades. 

Through systematic lobbying in the 
National and State capitals, through 
mass meetings, press releases, the 
Crisis and the NAACP Bulletin, its 
official publications, pamphlets, con- 
ventions, prosecution of cases from the 
lowest to the highest court in the land, 
this group has sought to effect: 

1. Anti-lynching legislation 

2. Legislation to end peonage and 
debt slavery among the sharecroppers 
and tenant farmers of the South 

3. Enfranchisement of the Negro in 
the South 

4. Abolition of injustices in legal 
procedure, based solely upon color or 
race 

5. Equitable distribution of funds 
for public education 

6. Abolition of segregation, discrim- 
ination, insult, and humiliation based 
on race or color 

7. Equality of opportunity to work 
in all fields with equal pay for equal 
work 

8. Abolition of discrimination 
against Negroes in the right to col- 
lective bargaining through member- 
ship in organized labor unions. 

The Association has 546 branches, 
123 Youth Councils and college chap- 
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ters. The total membership approxi- 
mates 350,000. 

Chairman.—The birthday anniver- 
sary of Frederick Douglass on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1936, was the occasion of 
the birth of the National Negro Con- 
gress. Miss Thelma Dale, Administra- 
tive Secretary of the Congress, is here 
to tell us of the function of this group. 

Miss Dale—The National Negro 
Congress was organized in 1936 to 
serve as a federated organization to 
unify the Negro people in their strug- 
gle for full citizenship rights, in 
America. Our organization has always 
considered that one of the strongest 
allies in the struggle of all Americans 
for full democracy is the trade union 
movement. Hence, we have aided the 
trade union movement in its efforts 
to integrate Negro people into their 
structure. Our work with the Congress 
of Industrial Organization has been 
particularly significant, and has re- 
sulted in the unionization of thousands 
of Negro workers in steel, auto, pack- 
ing, and government service unions. 

Our current race relations program 
is one which still encompasses work 
of the Negro people with the trade 
union movement and other progressive 
forces. We strive today for full inte- 
gration of the Negro people into every 
area of American life. We believe one 
of the primary tasks in the accom- 
plishment of this aim is that of edu- 
cation of both the Negro and the gen- 
eral population of the country to meet 
the responsibilities for achieving full 
democracy in America. 

Chairman—Up to this time we 
have heard from the representatives 
of organizations which include both 
men and women. Now Mrs. Mary 
McCleod Bethune will discuss a 
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federated organization of women’s 
groups of which she is president. 

Mrs. Bethune.—The National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women was created with 
the spirit of “Unity of Purpose— 
Unity of Action!” for the purpose of 
(1) disseminating information on the 
joint activities of Negro and white 
women and on those issues that vitally 
affect the lives of Negro women; (2) 
interpreting the problems, the needs 
and aspirations of Negro women to 
themselves and to the community; (3) 
educating Negro women for, and 
stimulating them to take full advan- 
tage of all democratic rights and privi- 
leges; (4) building good will and mu- 
tual understanding through programs 
designed to promote better intraracial, 
and international relations. 

The National Council of Negro 
Women maintains regular contacts 
with Negro women in communities 
throughout the country by its national 
affiliates and their local branches or- 
ganized into Metropolitan Councils. It 
embraces organizations from Church, 
fraternal, industrial, professional, edu- 
cational, and civic groups. Our gen- 
eral program covers public affairs, 
youth, family life, employment, re- 
ligion, consumer education, etc. The 
two official organs of the Council, 
the Aframerican Woman’s Journal, a 
quarterly, and Telefact, a monthly 
bulletin, along with other magazines 
and bulletins published by member or- 
ganizations, serve as spokesmen for 
Negro women. 

Recognizing the strength in num- 
bers, the moral power that lies in the 
national organizations of women and 
recognizing that discriminations, lack 
of opportunity and injustice based on 
race, color, creed or country of origin 
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constitutes the greatest danger to na- 
tional unity on the home front and a 
denial of the dignity of the human in- 
dividual, on February 11, 1944, a na- 
tional planning conference of thirty 
national organizations representing 
millions of women met in Washington 
to explore the methods of joint social 
action in the areas of education, eco- 
nomic security, health, housing and 
citizenship. 

The awakening Negro woman recog- 
nizes that she can take her place in 
American life only by joining hands 
with all citizens who are dedicated to 
the fight for democracy. To this end, 
the National Council of Negro Women 
works with every group to further the 
principle of mutual understanding and 
good will. Only through national unity 
and interracial good will can our na- 
tion wage a victorious war and build 
a lasting peace. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN WuicH Race Re- 
LATIONS ACTIVITIES CONSTITUTE ONE 
PHASE OF A TOTAL PROGRAM 


Chairman.—We now come to those 
groups that developed in response to 
other needs but who, realizing the 
prime importance to all Negroes of 
the improvement of race relations 
have included activities in this area 
in their programs. Some of the organi- 
zations coming within this category 
have not responded to our invitation 
to inform us of what they are doing 
in this regard yet we know they work 
in this field. The Phi Delta Kappa 
Sorority has recently honored and 
brought to the attention of an ever in- 
creasing public the contributions of 
two of its members, Madeline Morgan 
and Bessie King, who rendered yeo- 
man service in developing units on 


Negro culture to be included in the 
social studies courses of study in the 
Chicago public schools from grades 
one through eight. Other school sys- 
tems have sent for these units. In this 
way it is hoped that school children 
of both races will be educated in the 
part played by Negroes in developing 
the culture of the world. 

The Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority 
among Greek letter organizations has 
the best organized program in this 
field. Their Non-Partizan Council on 
Public Affairs has sponsored many 
meetings for the purpose of arousing 
and enlightening whites and Negroes 
to and on the problems facing the 
Negroes in their efforts to become full 
fledged citizens. For several years this 
sorority has maintained a paid lobby- 
ist in Washington to safeguard and 
promote the interests of Negroes. 

We are sure that others who are not 
represented here at this time are work- 
ing along similar lines. 

Chairman. Dr, Rayford W. Logan, 
president of Alpha Phi Alpha Frater- 
nity, as an aggressive promoter of 
activities for securing to Negroes their 
citizenship rights, has headed and par- 
ticipated in many constructive pro- 
grams for elevating the status of this 
minority group in America. In 1933, 
while Professor of History at Atlanta 
University, Dr. Logan was asked to 
direct the Citizenship Schools which 
two years earlier had been launched 
in Atlanta for the purpose of inform- 
ing Negroes about their citizenship 
rights, registration and voting. 

Under the slogan, “A Voteless Peo- 
ple is a Hopeless People,” the frater- 
nity pushed forward in this area. In 
1933, following the leadership of Dr. 
Logan and Dr. Charles H. Houston, 
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the then Dean of Howard University 
Law School, Alpha Phi Alpha decided 
upon the Education for Citizenship 
Campaign. Subsequent conventions 
continued the discussion and presenta- 
tion of the facts and issues in the 
limitation of Negro Citizenship rights. 
Through the chapters scattered over 
the country, there were mass meetings, 
radio talks, plays and pageants, dis- 
plays of placards and the use of the 
slogan. There were discussions of jury 
service, the exercise of the ballot and 
representation of the Negro in state 
and national affairs. 

The 1936 Convention, focusing at- 
tention upon the effect of the Demo- 
cratic primary in the South, financed a 
survey of opinion concerning the pol- 
itical status of opinion of the Negro in 
the Southern states. Dr. Logan who 
had stated that this was one of “the 
greatest problems confronting more 
than eight million Negroes who live in 
the Southern States,” undertook the 
survey and reported his findings. 

Dr. Logan has since launched a 
campaign to focus attention upon the 
problems of the Negro in the post-war 
world; is serving as Chairman of the 
Committee on Post-War Planning of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Negroes; is 
a member of the Committee on Africa, 
the War, and Peace Aims that pub- 
lished the pamphlet, The Atlantic 
Charter and Africa, from an American 
Standpoint; has brought out a reprint 
of his article, “The Operation of the 
Mandate System in Africa, 1919- 
1927,” to which he added “An Intro- 
duction to the Mandate System in the 
Post-War World”; and has partici- 
pated in discussions that helped to re- 
sult in the establishment for the first 


time of a bureau of African Affairs in 
the State Department and in the 
presentation to the Department of a 
critique of Minimum Standards of So- 
cial Welfare in Dependent Areas, item 
five on the agenda of the Twenty-Sixth 
Conference of the International Labor 
Organization. 

Dr. Howard H. Long has directed 
the fraternity’s fight against the poll 
tax and in support of the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices. Along 
with Dr. Logan, he has served on the 
Committee for the Participation of 
Negroes in the National Defense Pro- 
gram, which among other things, wrote 
into the Burke-Wadsworth Bill the 
Amendment against discrimination in 
the induction and training of selectees. 
Dr. Logan also contributed to the dis- 
cussions that resulted in the formation 
of the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. 

At present, Dr. Logan is editing a 
book, What the Negro Wants, a sym- 
posium of fourteen articles that will 
be published by the University of 
North Carolina Press in August, 1944. 

Another fraternity interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of the race is the 
Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity. Mr. B. 
Franklin Vaughn, editor of The Cre- 
scent, the official organ of his frater- 
nity is here to speak for his group. 

Mr. Vaughn—In connection with 
what we have done and are doing to 
improve race relations in America, I 
wish to state that our fraternity has 
been extremely active along these lines 
during these trying days in world 
affairs. We have tried to make known 
our position as members of the Negro 
group of this country. 

In our efforts to improve these con- 
ditions we have sponsored forums, lec- 
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tures, and discussions all over the 
country. We have affiliated with other 
organizations which are carrying on 
the fight for the improvement of rela- 
tions in this country. In New York 
City every member of our organiza- 
tion is a paid member of the NAACP. 
We are also helping similar organ- 
izations to meet the challenge of these 
conditions. 

Our national organization publishes 
& magazine to deal especially with 
these conditions and to foster an 
awakening in our group as to our 
rights and at the same time point to 
those who are responsible for denying 
these rights to us. 

At this time we are conducting a 
War Emergency Conclave in the city 
of Chicago in order to make known 
our desires for a better world for our 
people. In fact we are fighting on all 
fronts to gain what has so long been 
denied to us as American citizens. 

Chairman.—Miss Elsie Austin will 
you now tell the forum of the work 
being done by the sorority you repre- 
sent? 

Miss Austin—The women of Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority have always 
been conscious of the need for better 
understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the races. As a Greek letter or- 
ganization their emphasis has always 
been upon more than the purely social 
and fellowship programs. During the 
war period, there has been an increas- 
ing emphasis upon programs which 
have directly dealt with the need for 
contact, cooperation, and understand- 
ing between the races, classes, and 
creeds of America. 

Local chapters have worked this 
emphasis into their programs and 
nationally, the sorority has cooperated 


with other organizations to combat 
segregation, disfranchisement, and 
discrimination. Individually, Delta 
women have even brooked the pres- 
sures and sacrifies of placing them- 
selves in target positions to carry on 
the epoch making fight of Southern 
Negro teachers for equal salaries. In 
two of the most outstanding cases, 
upon this issue, Delta women con- 
sented to become plaintiffs, and in 
another equally dramatic struggle for 
the same cause in a Virginia city, a 
Delta woman who was a teacher of 
long years standing and excellent rat- 
ing became so dynamic and active in 
the local efforts for equalization of 
Negro teachers’ salaries that she lost 
her position. 

Local chapters have presented in- 
terracial needs and problems through 
public programs in which speakers of 
outstanding ability and fame were 
used in lectures, panel discussions, and 
forums. These have been done in 
college and city communities. Some 
chapters have perferred to work with 
youth in specialized programs. Our 
most outstanding effort in this direc- 
tion was made this year by the Lynch- 
burg, Virginia chapter which spon- 
sored a two day high school conference 
to which all teachers and high schools 
were invited. High white officials from 
the educational system were invited 
to participate in and to observe the 
conference and to become informed on 
problems of racial segregation and 
evils of racial hatred. Several chapters 
are sponsoring this year “Cooperation 
Poster” campaigns. In these cam- 
paigns prizes are being offered for the 
best design for a poster which will 
carry the words “Promote Under- 
standing and Cooperation among the 
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Races, Creeds, and Classes which 
Make Our Country the World’s Great- 
est Democracy.” The posters will be 
reproduced and exhibited in the most 
important locations where large crowds 
of white and colored people who pass 
may see and reflect upon their mes- 
sage. Other chapters are using their 
yearly presentation of public enter- 
tainment programs such as amateur 
shows to present skits of an interracial 
nature carrying a message of the im- 
portance of brotherhood and justice. 
Direct race relations activity is a 
field of increasing interest and import- 
ance to the sorority. It promises to 
bring out much new and creative 
effort. Every chapter has been asked 
to appoint a race relations committee 
and to regard this work as one of the 
most important community functions 
of an organization which has been 
developed out of women’s desires to 
serve as a force enlightment and 
achievment in their communities. 
Chairman.—And now Mrs. Lulellia 
Harrison, president of Zeta Phi Beta 
Sorority will speak for her sorority. 
Mrs. Harrison—lIn reference to the 
race relations program of the Sorority, 
I might say the following activities 
have been engaged in by Zeta. We 
have become an integral part of the 
community life of the country and 
have interested ourselves in civic and 
social betterment. We have used 
letters of protest, public protest meet- 
ings, telegrams and the like in appeals 
for fair play in connection with 
Negroes. The Sorority has given con- 
tributions to organized charity regard- 
less of race. During the celebrations 
of Finer Womanhood Week held each 
year in February we have presented 
outstanding women such as Mrs. 


Olivia F. Hogue of the Committee on 
Inter-racial Cooperation, Jeanette 
Rankin, Katherine Lenroot and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Our current proj- 
ect and program deals with the Na- 
tional Housing Program. Attorney 
Ruth Whitehead Whaley of New York 
City is in charge of this. 

Chairman.—The National Associa- 
tion of College women was organized 
in 1923 for the purpose of (1) raising 
educational standards; (2) raising 
standards of community life; (3) 
studying and interpreting educational 
trends and experiments; (4) improv- 
ing conditions for women college stu- 
dents; and (5) striving to develop a 
better understanding between the 
major races in the United States. 

These women have striven to con- 
summate the fifth goal both through 
programs of its own and through 
efforts designed to support the activi- 
ties of organizations with whom work 
in this area constitutes the major or 
sole objective as we shall see from the 
statements of Mrs. Vivian Cook, 
Chairman of the Committee on Race 
Relations. 

Mrs. Cook—From its beginning 

the National Association of College 
Women conceived of the field of in- 
terracial relations as one of the areas 
in which to express itself. The policy 
of the organization is voiced in the 
following pronouncement: 
The Committee on Interracial Relationships 
shall seek natural contacts and use every 
available opportunity for contact between 
the different races in the United States in 
the interest of better understanding. It shall 
work with other interracial groups not only 
on matters pertaining to fair treatment of 
minorities, but on issues affecting all persons 
regardless of race. 


The Interracial Relations Committee 
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has also been guided by the principle 
that an organization which is devoted 
to education shall approach the prob- 
lem of creating better racial under- 
standing through educational and cul- 
tural means. At the same time, how- 
ever, it endorses active cooperation 
with the more aggressive interracial 
agencies and organizations. 

Supported by this background of 
basic policy, the interracial work of 
the National Association of College 
Women operates through both the na- 
tional committee and the local com- 
mittees. The national program en- 
deavors to stimulate the colleges to 
further activity in their efforts to 
develop leaders of vision, liberal at- 
titudes and broad racial understanding 
and appreciation. Simultaneously, it 
suggests means of projecting the inter- 
racial programs into the activities of 
the branches. The local or branch 
committees meantime are specifically 
interested in studying and solving the 
local problems. 

The national Committee on Inter- 
racial Relationships realizes the in- 
creasing importance of producing 
better interracial understanding at 
the sources of leadership—the institu- 
tions of higher learning. Nor does the 
group minimize the necessity of deal- 
ing with the difficulty in the lower 
educational levels. With this point of 
view, the group has carried forward 
its program with the colleges of both 
major races. 

An extensive bibliography, of works 
by and about Negroes, was prepared, 
and distributed to the colleges which 
largely train white students. This list 
was accompanied by a letter request- 
ing that an adequate number of the 
books be made available for the pur- 


pose of broadening the students’ in- 
formation and point of view. 

As another step in a plan which was 
designed to encourage colleges to in- 
clude more interracial activity in their 
programs, the committee sent letters 
of inquiry to ascertain what was being 
accomplished. The yield of informa- 
tion from these sources was both rich 
and illuminating. Under the headings 
“Basic Attitudes” and “Approach and 
Program,” the information gained was 
organized, and distributed to the 
college club branches. It is the purpose 
of the group to make a finished report 
of this material and distribute it to 
all of the participating colleges. It is 
felt that this composite will be both 
suggestive and stimulating in the field 
of interracial relations. 

Parallel with the work with the 
higher institutions, the Committee on 
Interracial Relationships has been 
alert to voice approval or disapproval 
of favorable or unfavorable expres- 
sions of attitudes in any situation. 
Through its members it has also given 
support to other interracial organiza- 
tions. 

At present the Committee on Inter- 
racial Relations is developing a 
speakers list of well informed men and 
women, These names will be sent to 
the white colleges with the request 
that they broaden the scope of their 
offerings in interracial relations by in- 
cluding a Negro speaker in the lect- 
ture schedule. 

The activities of the branch com- 
mittees are too varied to present in 
brief summary. However, the listing of 
a few typical activities may well sug- 
gest the scope of the work: 

The St. Louis Branch distributed, to 
public school officials, a bulletin which 
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pointed out the significant contribu- 
tion which the Negro has made to 
American life. This was followed by 
the request that the Negro be inte- 
grated in the historical picture of this 
country and presented through the 
work of all the public schools. 

The Baltimore Branch has coop- 
erated with a civic group in the suc- 
cessful effort to include a Negro in the 
annual lecture program of the Balti- 
more Art Museum. 

Again, cooperating with the civic 
group the branch committee assisted 
in arranging a section wide exhibit in 
the work of Negro artists in the local 
Museum of Art. 

It is noteworthy, too, that a member 
of the national committee is serving 
as director of an interracial farm camp 
project at one of the southern colleges. 

The examples of the types of ac- 
tivity that make up the National As- 
sociation of College Women inter- 
racial relations program do not present 
an adequate picture of the actual work 
that is being accomplished. It must 
be remembered that the National As- 
sociation of College Women not only 
initiates its own local and national 
interracial program which follows 
educational lines, but that it also pools 
its individual, branch and national 
forces with those of other established 
interracial agencies and organizations. 

Chairman—And finally, Mr. Z. 
Alexander Looby, Grand Basileus of 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. 

Mr. Looby.—We believe that rather 
than to go off on an inadequate pro- 
gram of race relations and race ad- 
vancement, we can best serve by con- 
tributing financially, morally, and 
spiritually, to those institutions cre- 
ated for that purpose and which 


possess proper and adequate ma- 
chinery with which to implement their 
programs. 

The Omega Psi Phi Fraternity or- 
ganized the Negro History Literature 
Week (changed in 1925 to Negro 
Achievement week) which gave birth 
to the Negro History Week of the As- 
scciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 

We were one of the first to take out 
membership in the Joint Committee on 
National Recovery, of the early NRA 
days. This organization was created 
by two members of our fraternity— 
John P. Davis and Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver. 

Omega holds a life membership in 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
gives annual support to the National 
Urban League. 

We have an effective employment 
bureau, headed by Willard Townsend, 
of the “Red Caps” Union, which 
assists our members in finding em- 
ployment. 

Encouragement is given to indi- 
vidual achievement by an annual a- 
ward to that man or woman of the 
Negro race who has made an out- 
standing contribution during the year 
in some important field of endeavor. 
The awards have been made to such 
persons as Judge William H. Hastie, 
for his contribution in the field of law; 
General Benjamin O. Davis, in the 
military field; and Paul Williams in 
the field of architecture. 

It has been only recently that some 
Greek letter organizations have under- 
tzken projects which, from their titles 
would suggest interest in racial ad- 
vancement, but when the accomplish- 
ments of such projects are measured, 
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the net result is somewhat nebulous. 

Omega feels that what money it has 
to spend for projects of racial ad- 
vancement could be more wisely spent 
and therefore more satisfactory re- 
sults obtained, if it contributed to 
those organizations primarily and 
specifically created for that purpose. 
It is by and through these means that 
the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity fulfills 
whatever obligations it may have 
toward the general advancement of 
the race. 

Chairman.—The representatives of 
Negro Advancement Organizations 
have indicated to us the steps taken 
by their respective organizations to 
make the ideals of democracy in 
America function more effectively in 
every day living. We have found sev- 
eral that were instituted primarily 
for this purpose; some that include 
this activity as one phase of their total 
program while still others make their 


contributions through the first named 
group. We might well consider criti- 
cally the various statements that have 
been presented and see if they have 
any special implications for future 
deliberations. For example, are we 
convinced that the paths we are fol- 
lowing separately are the best ones 
from the point of view of racial and 
national or international interests and 
and effective action? Do the various 
groups need to come together to effect 
greater unity of action through 
planned delegation of specific tasks? 
Or would it be better in some instances 
as has been suggested for some groups 
to work wholly through organizations 
established for the specific purpose of 
improving race relations? Let us 
ponder upon these questions and prob- 
ably sometime in the future come to- 
gether again for the purpose of coming 
to grips with them. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RACE 
RELATIONS: GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Atrrep Epaar SMITH 


Improvement of race relations as a 
government function, is as old as our 
government. Necessity for its existence 
has oft been decried, but never in 
sincerity denied. Sometimes it has 
been efficient, sometimes inefficient, 
sometimes to the fore, sometimes hid- 
den away to function surreptitiously. 
Its history is the history of our gov- 
ernment. 

Evolution of race relations from a 
fitful, hit or miss function, to a govern- 
mental educational program of sorts 
with many facets, has been a colorful 
process. To more than any other fac- 
tor, excepting necessity, its develop- 
ment must have been due to presence 
of Negroes on government rolls. From 
lowliest to highest they have given ad- 
vice sought and unsought. Some of it 
has been shrewdly calculated and ex- 
cellent, some of it awful. A surprising 
amount of it has been heeded. 


History 


Colonial day fashion, dictated by the 
influential Virginians, bade the Negro 
personal servant follow his master a- 
traveling and to war. Quite naturally 
he trailed along into government to be 
eventually dignified with a steady, if 
pittance, pay, and the title of “mes- 
senger”. 

Well groomed and well mannered, 
early messengers had their desks just 
outside the door of their patrons, or 
oft times in a corner of the private 
sanctum itself. They were at once a 


sort of personal watch dog, clerk, valet 
and confidant. In the last role they 
excelled, and their influence unsus- 
pected and fostered through their pat- 
rons was tremendous. 

Patronage excesses of “Reconstruc- 
tion” had set a pattern. Messengers 
came in with their patrons and were 
thrown out with their patrons. How- 
ever, insistence of the then influential 
Negro politicians, coupled with neces- 
sity for retaining experienced confi- 
dential government personnel, made it 
possible for an increasing number of 
messengers to survive patronage turn- 
overs. 

These messengers became the first 
Negro “Advisors”. They advised, 
without apology, successive Secre- 
taries of State on protocol, they ad- 
vised new Cabinet members on inter- 
nal agency affairs. Whenever it was not 
too obvious they slyly advised policy 
makers to relax government a little, or 
tighten it, to assist benighted Negroes’ 
The Civil Service Act of 1883, found 
some six hundred twenty “persons of 
color” employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.?, Negro messengers hailed 
this first opportunity to become clerks, 
the step next above a messenger. Most 
of them took the civil service examina- 
tions, most of them passed, but only 
those few who had powerful patrons 


1For best first hand discussion of significant 
réle of the early Negro messenger, see John H. 
Paynter, Horse and Buggy Deve With Uncle Sam. 
New York: Margent Press, 

2Laurence J. W. Hay = *The Negro Federal 
Government Worker 1833- 71938. Weahington: How: 
ard University Press, 1941, p. 19. 
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willing to intercede, were appointed 
clerks.® 

In 1881, President James A. Gar- 
field appointed a Negro politician of 
Mississippi, as Register of the Treas- 
ury.* This was one of what came to be 
a considerable number of Negro “presi- 
dential appointments”. These were 
distinguished from regular appoint- 
ments made by Agency chiefs who 
were moved by need as well as polit- 
ical expediency. These “presidential” 
appointments numbered some twenty 
odd by 1901, and were traditionally 
reserved for Negroes.’ Some few sur- 
vive today.® 

Zeal of Negro messengers to become 
clerks under civil service was so great, 
that Civil Service Commission ad- 
monished Southern whites for their 
relative lack of interest.’ Zeal was re- 
warded. The same political influences 
responsible for “presidential appoint- 
ments”, secured Negro clerks to fill 
staffs of Negro appointees. Later it 
was arranged to “blanket” in numer- 
ous Negro clerks in old line agencies 


% John H. Paynter, op. cit. Chap. XV. 

*Laurence Hayes, op. cit., p. 21. The appointee 
was Blanche Kelso Bruce. 

5 Monroe Work, Negro Year Book 1987-1938, 
Tuskegee: Year Book Co., 1937, pp. 111-12. In 
1901 Negroes secured presidential appointments 
as: Register of Treasury; Assistant Register of 
Treasury; Assistant Librarian of Congress ; 
corder of Deeds, District of Columbia; Auditor 
of Navy; Collector of Customs, D.C.; Municipal 
Judge, District of Columbia; Collector Internal 
Revenue, New York City; Collector of Customs, 
Honolulu; Register of Land Office, Montgomery 
(Alabama); Receiver of Public Monies, Little 
Rock; Ministers to Liberia and Haiti; Consuls 
to Cognac, France, Sierra Leone, W. Africa, 
Tannarive, Madagascar, St. Thomas B.W.I., 
Cape Haitien, Haiti, St. Etienne, France, Puerta 
Cabello, Venezuela, and Corinto, Nicaragua. 

* Today Negro presidential appointees occupy 
posts as Ministers to Liberia; Consuls to Tan- 
narive, Madagascar, and Las Palmas, Canary 
Isles; Judge in Virgin Isles; Municipal Jud 
District of Columbia, and Recorder of Deke: 
District of Columbia. 

™tJohn H. Paynter, op. cit., pp. 128, 149. 
Civil Service apparently was concerned over lack 
of interest on part of whites, while Negroes 
clamored for admittance. Southern whites were 
urged to take the tests, and it was proposed to 
make all tests “Jim Crow” if whites objected to 
presence of Negroes. 


such as the War Department and the 
Treasury.® 

Despite initial confusion, colored 
and white government employees in 
all classifications worked happily side 
by side, for most part without segrega- 
tion or friction. From “Reconstruc- 
tion” to 1913 the Government’s most 
effective educational program for im- 
proving race relations was its later- 
year example of democracy in govern- 
ment employment. 


Mopern TIMES 


Shortly after inauguration of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, the Negro 
Auditor of the Navy was forced to re- 
sign, and a white man was appointed. 
In the Navy Department, screens were 
placed between white and colored 
clerks. Other Departments initiated 
similar discriminatory practices.® 

Civil Service hit upon the use of 
photographs to accompany applica- 
tions, and upon a rule allowing selec- 
tion of “any one of the top three” on 
civil service lists for appointment. All 
vacancies were filled by “transfers” i 
order to avoid promotion of Negroes.’® 

Outstanding “presidential appoint- 
ments” of Negroes dwindled to twelve. 
The Negro postmaster, fairly common 
and generally accepted became a 
rarity by 1914.1 

In October 1917, during World War 
I, a Negro was appointed a “Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of War”. 
Much political capital was made over 
the fact he was a Negro and a known 
Republician. But official records indi- 
cate he was paid only $1200 per year.” 

to aa Hayes, op. cit., p. 26. 

John H. Tinie op. cit., Chap. XV; also 
Hayes, op. cit., p. 41-43. 

“Blearoe Work, op. cit., p. 112; also Hayes, 


op. cit., p 
2 Laurence Hayes, op. cit., p. 62. 
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Race relations as a government 
function quite probably reached a low 
ebb in the World War I period. But 
some confidence was restored, when 
during the lush days of the middle 
1920’s, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Education exhibited 
a new and healthy interest and in- 
clination to seek the assistance and 
advice of qualified Negroes. Educa- 
tional programs were revived or initi- 
ated first by volunteer Negro experts 
and later by Negroes added to the 
staffs. 

Nevertheless, advent of the New 
Deal found Negroes generally pros- 
trated by the depression. In the gov- 
ernment-employinent haven, “presi- 
dential” appointments had dwindled 
to five. Nearly all Negro civil serv- 
ice workers were the victims of fla- 
grant discrimination and  mal- 
classification. Negro clerks, excepting 
those in the Post Office Department, 
were growing old and lonely. Negro 
messengers still flourished, but the 
oldsters were retiring after years of 
meritorious service, celebrated and 
honored by Secretaries of State and 
Cabinet members they served, but 
still mere messengers. 


New Dray 


Recovery Agencies were “emergency 
agencies”, either directly under direc- 
tion of the White House, or subsidiaries 
of old line agencies and not bound by 
their traditional employment prac- 
tices. When the “Brain Trusters” 
brought in by the White House found 
to their surprise that they knew little 
or nothing about some problems pe- 
culiar to Negroes, they acknowledged a 
need for practical advice on the sub- 
ject. 


Various plans were proposed. The 
Rosenwald Fund proffered an experi- 
mental plan, whereby a white “inter- 
racialist”’ was eventually appointed in 
the Department of Interior, as the first 
New Deal “Race Adviser’”.’* Immedi- 
ately, this white adviser on Negro 
affairs found himself in demand. He 
was forced to seek advice from his 
colored friends, 

The inevitable followed. Qualified 
young Negroes, alert and aggressive, 
and approved by the Rosenwald 
Fund, poured into government through 
the “Cumberland Gap” provided by a 
Secretary of Interior bristling with 
democracy, and spread fanwise into 
the emergency recovery agencies. 

Concurrently, Negro pressure groups 
pressed for immediate appointment of 
qualified Negroes in social rehabilita- 
tion agencies. Negro politicians 
flushed with newly-turned-Democrat 
victories, clamored for patronage ap- 
pointments. Civil Service reeled under 
impact of Negro applicants, most of 
them college graduates, and some of 
them Ph.D’s, who passed examinations 
hands down, and then pressed effec- 
tively for appointment. 

The dam broke. Negro employment 
on governments rolls shot up, first in 
the emergency agencies, and gradually 
in the reluctant old line agencies. Be- 
tween June 1933 and June 1938, 
Negro government employees rose 
from 572,091 to 851,925."* 

Negro government executives were 
no longer a rarity. Added to the young 
economists and educators sponsored 
by the Rosenwald Fund, were social 





33This first Adviser was Clark Foreman. See 
Robert OC. Weaver, ‘“‘The Problem of Race Rela- 
tions in Public Administration,” Opportunity, 
Jl 1943; also Pauline Redmond Coggs, a 
Relations Advisers—Quislings or Messiahs ?, r 
portunity, Jl, 1943 

4 Laurence Hayes, op. cit., p. 78. 
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workers sponsored by Negro welfare 
organizations, additional educators 
and lawyers appointed through the 
patronage route, and some out-and- 
out politicians. By 1936, these twenty 
odd Negro Executives formed a loosely 
knit “Black Cabinet”, or as they 
termed it, “Federal Council on Negro 
Affairs”.*® 

They were in strategic spots—Hous- 
ing, Unemployment Relief, Health, 
Education, Farm Credit and Rural 
Rehabilitation, Census, Departments 
of Labor, Commerce, Justice, Interior, 
Post Office, and Recorder of Deeds of 
D.C. Their counsel was sought by 
Agency heads, private enterprise, and 
the press. For some five years, the 
destiny of the Negro was in their 
hands, And because they had the 
means to control it, the Negro vote 
was also in their hands.’® 

Behind these “Cabineteers” was a 
second line of defense, or better, line 
of attack, made up of Negro govern- 
ment employees in key positions to 
which they had been appointed on 
merit. These were the youngish law- 
yers, architects, accountants, analysts, 
personnel officers and the like, who had 
taken and passed civil service exam- 
inations and secured appointment. Be- 
hind them were the Negro clerks, stat- 
isticians, stenographers and typists.’" 

By 1938, reactionary forces, fright- 
ened by the power of the Black Cabi- 
net, set out to thin the cabinet ranks 





48 Chairman of the “Black Cabinet” or ‘‘Federal 
Council” was Mary McLeod Bethune, then presi- 
dent of Bethune-Cookman College, and Race Rela- 
tions Officer for NYA. 

1* Albert W. Hamilton, “The Black Cabinet,” 
Common Sense, Mr 1943; William A. H. Birnie, 
“Black Brain Trust,” American, Ja 19438. Roi 
Ottley, New World A-Coming. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1943, Chap. 28. Gunnar Myrdal, An 
American Dilemma. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944, pp. 327-28, 503-4. Robert Weaver, passim. 
Pauline Coggs, im, 

Laurence Hayes, op. cit., Chap. III. 


by the effective procedure of with- 
holding appropriations for race rela- 
tions educational programs in budgets 
of emergency agencies. Happily, at 
least for Negroes, the Recovery Pro- 
gram moved perforce into the Defense 
Program, and thence to War Effort. 

The “Black Cabinet” swelled to two 
hundred members by 1943. It covered 
Agriculture, Commerce, Justice, La- 
bor, State, Treasury, Housing, Post 
Office, Archives, Federal Works, Li- 
brary of Congress, Education, Em- 
ployment, Health, Recorder of Deeds 
D.C. In War Agencies it covered Ci- 
vilian Defense, Red Cross, War Serv- 
ices, Emergency Management, Price 
Control, War Information, War De- 
partment, War Manpower and War 
Production.* 

No one dares estimate the number of 
Negroes employed in all capacities in 
government, In 1943-44 it probably 
reached a million. No one knows the 
scope of their classifications, no one 
can comprehend their effectiveness. 


TECHNIQUE 


Improvement of race relations as 
a government function, is undoubtedly 
influenced by pressure exerted by Ne- 
gro organizations, individual Negro 
leaders, and their white friends. An 
equal, if not so well known truth, is 
that these pressure organizations and 
individuals are prompted and guided 
by Negroes in government employ. 

Negroes deplore the necessity for 
this technique, but in case of a mi- 
nority chronically overlooked, they 
feel it is justified. Aggressive members 
of the Black Cabinet make no apolo- 

18 Florence Murray, The Negro Handbook 1942. 
New York: Malliet Co. 1942, Bi 178. Monroe 


Work, op cit., p. 112. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit., 
p. 327, 
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gies for tipping the government’s hand 
to the National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, or Urban 
League, or any other pressure organi- 
zation, or organized labor, when it 
seems that proposed government ac- 
tion is likely to be discriminatory and 
hurtful to Negroes. 

Real heroes in this respect, however, 
are the lowly Negro messengers. They 
invariably discover such secret gov- 
ernment directives or proposals as the 
famous “Biddle letter,” or the “Wal- 
ton Plan.” At risk of possible dismissal 
and criminal prosecution, they see that 
these documents, quite inadvertently 
of course, find their way to attention 
of the nearest Black Cabinet mem- 
ber.’® 

Technique adopted by individual 
Negro government employees to in- 
sure an adequate governmental edu- 
cational program aimed at improving 
race relations, is necessarily varied. 
It depends upon the personality and 
training, and upon the situation. Gen- 
erally, the “Cabineteer” finds his use- 
ful activities fall into four spheres— 
influencing agency policy, insuring 
adequate machinery to carry out good 
policy, information and public rela- 
tions, and day to day office activities.?° 

Tacit technique common to all, is 
flexible. The end is always the same, 
only means vary. It is a war on many 
fronts. Some of the fronts are typified 
in the following: 


1—Preparation of tradition-break- 
ing data on discrimination and 





“The “Biddle Letter” was addressed by Atty. 
Com. eee ay the, White Bonne, in opummer a 
ising northward migration o egroes 
halted. The “Walton Plan” was a proposal for 
& super-Jim Crow “Negro Bureau,”’ made to the 
State Department in 1942, by Lester Walton, 

U.S. Minister to Liberia. 
* Robert Weaver, op. cit., p. 108. 


race, and publication by the gov- 
ernment.”* 

2—Protest resignations from good 
government jobs.”* 

3—Promotion of such political ac- 
tion as that which brings a Ne- 
gro Congressman to Washington 
from Chicago each year, without 
visible violation of the Hatch 
Act.”8 

4—Maintenance of a free advisory 
service to the Negro public on 
all governmental matters in all 
agencies. 

5—Maintenance of a close working 
relationship with the Negro 
Press. 

6—Provision of “inside informa- 
tion” to Negro political, reli- 
gious, educational, and welfare 
leaders, to be used as complaint 
ammunition on their visits to the 
White House. 


In the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, most of the techniques 
developed painfully by trial and error 
by Negro “Advisers,” have been em- 
bodied in a sort of official personifica- 
tion. Set up by the President at the 
unsmiling insistence of Negro leaders, 
the FEPC “receives and investigates 
complaints of discrimination against 
workers in defense industries and gov- 





%1Good examples are the studies on education 
of the Negro prepared by Dr. Ambrose Caliver of 
the Office of Education; Census data on the Negro 

repared by Charles E. Hall and Joseph R. 
ouchins; and unemployment relief data prepared 
by Alfred Edgar Smith in the now-liquidated WPA: 

23 See Hamilton, op. cit., and Otiley, op. cit., for 
accounts of the protest resignations of Ju 
William H. Hastie who resigned as Civilian Aide 
to the Secretary of War in January 1943, and 
Theodore Berry, an Attorney who resigned as 
Race Relations officer of the Office of Facts and 
Figures, now OWI. See Paynter, op. cit., p. 140 
for account of the resignations of Jessie H. 
Mitchell, now President of the Industrial Bank of 
Washington, and William H. Harrison, now pro- 
prietor of Harrison’s Cafe. 

% The Hatch Act prohibits political action by 
government employees. 
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ernment, and takes appropriate steps 
to redress grievances.” 

That this official governmental ver- 
sion of as yet undefined technique for 
improving race relations as a govern- 
ment function has not enjoyed com- 
plete success, and is the subject of 
vituperative criticism by Southern 
Congressmen, may be due to many 
things. Chief among them must be the 
fact it lacks as a red-tape restricted 
government agency, the flexibility and 
range for subtlety, enjoyed by the in- 
dividual Negro “Adviser.” 

To the few this may mean that it is 
impossible to administer so delicate a 
thing as race relations through a gov- 
ernment agency set up for that pur- 
pose. To the many it must mean that 
democracy in and out of the govern- 
ment, is unwilling to assume its full 
responsibilities. 


CoNCLUSION 


It may be concluded that govern- 
mental educational programs aimed at 
improvement of race relations, are 
still undefined and experimental. The 
first of the New Deal race “advisers” 
was white (1933). Then came a dec- 
ade during which Negro “advisers” 
had ready access to the President and 
to Agency Chiefs with their counsel, 
which was respected and followed. 
Now (1944), the Black Cabineteers 
can no longer see the President, and 

* For accounts of events leading to establish- 
ment of FEPC, and its effect, see: Lawrence W. 
Mieardies te’ Dejincs, "Weslanaen Gook he 
Office, 1942. Also: Walter Davenport, ‘‘Race Riots 


Coming,” Colliers, S 1943, Also: Ottley, Weaver, 
Birnie, passim. 
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with but few exceptions they are ex- 
cluded from Agency policy making. 
The circle is complete—the President 
now receives advice on race relations 
from a white on his confidential staff. 
Most Agency heads also rely on white 
advisers on Negro affairs.”° 

But the government’s programs for 
improving race relations have been ef- 
fective. Although this is frequently 
denied for political expediency, it can- 
not be denied in truthfulness. Every 
tangible improvement in colored-white 
relationships can be traced to govern- 
mental intervention or prompting. 
Further, although such “perishables” 
as increased employment opportuni- 
ties for Negroes may conceivably van- 
ish, tangibles such as better housing, 
better schools, recreational facilities, 
and health clinics, remain across the 
face of the nation as a monument to 
the ten-year hey-dey of the “Black 
Cabinet.” 

The present trend of government 
employment for Negro executives is 
toward integration and away from the 
Negro “adviser.” Integration is vic- 
tory, but these new integrated execu- 
tives have no direct line to the Agency 
head, and are unable to secure that 
special consideration for Negroes, 
which remains so necessary. The solu- 
tion of this paradox will doubtless de- 
termine the course of governmental 
race relation programs in the future. 

*%The President receives advice on racial mat- 
Iiberal or his gooey Meee Ser tees rs 
the trend of government attitudes on race ad- 


visers see: Alfred Edgar Smith, ‘Critical Period,” 
Pulse, March 1944, 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RACE 
RELATIONS: MOTION PICTURES, RADIO, 
THE PRESS, AND LIBRARIES 


L. D. Reppick 


INTRODUCTION 


The movie, radio, newspaper and 
library are the most important agen- 
cies for the communication of infor- 
mation and ideas in the American so- 
ciety. Together they reach virtually 
every citizen and present their mes- 
sage to him so often and in such forms 
that he is powerless to escape it. 
Through all the arts of suggestion and 
drama, the manipulation of visual and 
auditory symbols and the wide use of 
fascinating entertainment the individ- 
ual’s thoughts and emotions are swept 
along, directed and redirected accord- 
ing to the prevailing theme. Of more 
lasting importance is the way basic 
conceptions are created and molded 
according to the social pattern. 

If the main task of the educative 
process is the transmission of the cul- 
ture of the society, then the great edu- 
cational agencies of the United States 
are not its schools and colleges; rather, 
its movie houses, newspapers and 
magazines, its radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and its public libraries. Beside 
them, the formal institutions of learn- 
ing pale into comparative insignifi- 
cance. While there are but 30,000,000 
persons enrolled in all schools and col- 
leges in the United States, 90,000,000 
children and adults attend the movies 
‘each week; 30,000,000 homes share 
with other places the 57,000,000 radio 
receiving sets, 44,000,000 copies of 
newspapers are read daily and more 


than 425,000,000 books are circulated 
each year to 96,000,000 readers by the 
public libraries. In a word, what the 
citizens of this nation think about any 
broad question is determined, largely, 
by what these citizens read about it 
in their newspapers and libraries, hear 
about it over the radio, or see and 
hear about it at the movie. 

The above observations are fairly 
commonplace and obvious, yet those 
individuals and organizations which 
declare themselves to be interested in 
improving race relations seem not to 
realize the decisive influence of these 
agencies of mass communication in 
determining public attitudes. Many of 
the techniques of the race relations 
betterment organizations have been 
worked out according to traditional 
forms of “education” and “converting 
the individual to right thinking.”’ Such 
methods are incapable of any major 
influence on the public mind. They will 
continue to lose out in the competi- 
tion against the propaganda of race 
hatred and contempt whose propo- 
nents have much more quickly appro- 
priated the latest and most effective 
means of disseminating their message. 
Here, again, we see the persistence of 
certain aspects of folk culture in the 
programs and policies of present-day 
social action movements. For example, 
it is scarcely believable but true that 


1 These and similar sets of figures are available 
in the usual sources such as the United States 
Office of Education, American Library Association 
or any good yearbook, 
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not one office of any of the national 
Negro improvement associations was 
so much as able to supply a list of 
anti-Negro films or newspapers or 
propaganda agencies. No surveys have 
been made of the impact of these 
forces on the public mind. Only pre- 
liminary thinking has been devoted to 
the task of drying up the stream of 
anti-Negro propaganda which pollutes 
the minds of the people through the 
major channels of ideas and informa- 
tion. 

Accordingly, any evaluation of the 
movie, the radio, the newspaper and 
the public library in terms of chang- 
ing public thinking about the Negro 
and race relations turns out to be a 
description of what these four agencies 
have done to mold such attitudes with 
a brief note as to possibilities. This 
procedure is inevitable when so little 
is to be found of concrete plans to con- 
trol these instruments of mass com- 
munication for the broad social 
purpose of bettering Negro-white rela- 
tions, 

MoTIon PICTURES 


Any visitor to neighborhood thea- 
tres will testify to their influence. 
Shouts, laughter, hand-claps, yells and 
tears are some of the more immediate 
effects of motion pictures on their 
audiences. That these experiences, 
which are often gripping, have an 
abiding influence is most noticeable in 
young people. The studies of the Payne 
Fund? document what we have all 
guessed from our own impressions; 
namely, that ideas of love, clothes, 
manners and heroism among adoles- 

2One of the most useful volumes in this series 
is Herbert Blumer’s, Movies and Conduct. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1933; see also W. W. Char- 


ters, Motion Picturee and Youth: 
New York: Macmillan Oo., 1938. 


A Summary. 
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cents (and others, of course) are di- 
rectly traceable to movies. Many per- 
sons—especially young girls and old 
women—fall in love with screen 
heroes. Screen biography, news-reels 
and travelogues are particularly effec- 
tive in what they say about history, 
current events and the peoples and 
places of the world. The implied as- 
sociations which are indirectly sug- 
gested and repeated by the screen 
stories often leave residues which are 
more lasting than the evocative cli- 
maxes of the films. 

In wartime, the portrayal of our 
enemies, our allies and our own 
strength are definitely associated with 
sentiments and emotions. The national 
government realizes this and makes 
wide use of the movie as a medium for 
building and _ sustaining morale. 
Though there is no sure way of test- 
ing it, the movie play Mrs. Miniver 
probably did more to develop good 
will toward Britain among the masses 
of the American people than did all of 
the speeches of all the diplomats com- 
bined. 

It is, therefore, important to in- 
quire into what such a powerful in- 
strument for influencing the attitudes 
and behaviour of so many persons has 
had to say about the Negro. Here we 
may expect to find one index as to 
what the American people have come 
to believe about the Negro, one key 
to popular stereotypes and the associa- 
tions linked to them. 

A check list* of important films 
shown in the United States which have 
included Negro themes or Negro char- 


*This check list has been constructed from 
materials in The Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art, The Theatre Collection and _ the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature of the 


New York Public Library. 
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acters of more than passing signifi- 
cance reveals that out of this total of 
one hundred, seventy-five of them 
must be classified as anti-Negro, thir- 
teen as neutral—with equally favor- 
able and unfavorable scenes—and only 
twelve as definitely pro-Negro. These 
measurements, of course, are rough 
and ready, yet they should be useful 
enough to indicate the main tenden- 
cies. Films are classified as anti- Negro 
when the Negro elements in them are 
limited to the stereotyped conceptions 
of the Negro in the American mind.* 
Films are classified as pro-Negro when 
the presentation advances beyond 
these stereotypes to réles of heroism, 
courage and dignity. The overwhelm- 
ing desire of the Negro people, as ex- 
pressed through their critics, is to have 
Negro life admitted to the full range 
of human characterization, to elimi- 
nate the “race linking” of vice and 
villainies and to have Negro actors on 
the screen treated “like everybody 
else.” 

As everyone knows, most of the 
films cannot meet this simple test. In 
them the Negro is exploited chiefly for 
comic relief. He is the clown, but sel- 
dom a magnificent clown; a buffoon; 
the butt of jokes, not the projector of 
them, except against himself. He may 
be an entertainer or a servant, who 
almost certainly will exhibit some of 
the following qualities: ignorance, 

‘The principal stereotypes of the Negro in the 
American mind are (1) the savage African, (2) 
the happy slave, (8) the devoted servant, (4) the 
corrupt politician, (5) the irresponsible citizen, 
(6) the petty thief, (7) the social delinquent, 
(8) the vicious criminal, (9) the sexual super- 
man, (10) the superior athlete, (11) the unhappy 
non-white, (12) the natural-born cook, (13) the 
natural-born musician, (14) the perfect enter- 
tainer, (15) the superstitious church-goer, (16) 
the chicken and watermelon eater, (17) the razor 
and knife ‘“‘toter,”’ (18) the uninhibited expres- 
sionist and (19) the mental inferior. These stere- 
otypes supplement each other, though they are 


sometimes mutually contradictory. This whole sub- 
ject will be developed elsewhere. 


superstition, fear, servility, laziness, 
clumsiness, petty thievery, untruthful- 
ness, credulity, immorality or irre- 
sponsibility with a predilection for 
eating fried chicken and sliced water- 
melon. Within these limitations there 
are all sorts of variations. The Negro 
elements in films often arise out of 
situations involving human interest, 
real humor and drama. There may be 
excellent acting. However, a rapid re- 
view reveals the ceiling above which 
the Negro on the screen is seldom, if 
ever, permitted to rise. It is signifi- 
cant that this ceiling on the screen is 
lower than the ceiling for the Negro in 
American life itself, 


The Early Years 


Motion pictures as popular enter- 
tainment are a Twentieth Century de- 
velopment. Their history may be 
dated from 1902 when Thomas L. 
Tully opened the first theatre exclu- 
sively for “moving pictures” in Los 
Angeles. Before 1915, despite constant 
improvements in technique and a 
rapidly expanding public interest in 
this cheap and thrilling amusement, 
the very best films of those days 
would be considered quite crude by 
modern standards. Uneven lighting 
and the quick, jerky movements and 
melodramatic gestures of the actors 
appear amusing now. Yet to contem- 
porary audiences these films were 
marvelous. Even in these beginning 
years when the movies were prin- 
cipally “peep shows”, the Negro was 
presented in an unfavorable light. For 
example, in the prize fights, the 
Negro pugilist almost invariably was 
defeated by his white opponent. 

In this pre-1915.era were such films 
of Negro life as the Rastus Series. The 
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very titles of popular favorites like 
How Rastus Got His Turkey and Ras- 
tus Dreams of Zululand suggest the 
type of low comedy of these split- 
reelers. Coon-town Suffragettes was 
quite similar. For Massa’s Sake tells 
the story of a devoted slave who 
wishes to be sold in order to pay the 
gambling debts of his master. For- 
tunately, his master discovers a gold 
mine and things end well before the 
final fadeout. In Slavery Days and 
The Octoroon, both released in 1913, 
show how tragic it must be for a 
white person to have a few drops of 
“Negro blood” in his veins. The Debt 
exploits the same theme with a some- 
what original twist: a young man has 
a white wife and an octoroon mistress. 
They both have children who, when 
they have grown up, meet, fall in love 
and almost marry before they dis- 
cover their identity. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, a perennial favorite, was first 
released as a three-reeler in 1910. The 
indictment of slavery in the original 
Harriet Beecher Stowe story was 
softened so as to make it acceptable to 
the South. The sight of Jack Johnson 
knocking out Jim Jeffries, ex-heavy- 
weight champion of the world, was so 
disturbing to the “race pride” of white 
audiences and conversely to Negroes 
as well, that this “prize-fight” film 
was banned. 


Birth of a Nation 


1915 is a great date in film history. 
This is the year of Birth of a Nation, 
which in terms of the advancement of 
the whole technique of presenting life 
on the screen made it the greatest 
film ever produced. It was the longest 
film ever made—twelve reels. It was 
the first film to be accompanied by a 
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specially arranged orchestral score. It 
took $100,000 and two years to pro- 
duce, From the strictly artistic and 
technical point of view it was a mas- 
terpiece of conception and structure. 
Even today, it is important from this 
angle. At the same time, Birth of a 
Nation has remained, without ques- 
tion, the most vicious anti-Negro film 
that has ever appeared on the Ameri- 
can screen. It was based upon the 
novels of Thomas Dixon, a Negro- 
phobe Southerner. D. W. Griffith, the 
film director, was also Southern born. 
Griffith had decided to call his finished 
product The Clansman, following 
after the novel. However, at the pre- 
view in New York City, Dixon was so 
impressed and excited that he rose up 
in the audience and exclaimed to 
Griffith that the title of so powerful a 
film should be Birth of a Nation. And 
so it was. 

On March 3, 1915 the picture began 
its long career of arousing audiences 
throughout the country. It was a huge 
financial success. Nobody had ever 
seen anything like it before. It was the 
first film to be honored by a White 
House showing. Afterwards, President 
Wilson remarked “It was like writing 
history with lightning.” This film 
spoke to the emotions through the 
eyes. It showed for all to see that the 
South was “right” about the Negro, 
that the North was “right” about pre- 
serving the Union, that Reconstruc- 
tion, which elevated Negroes and 
some poor whites was a shameful 
thing, that the virtue of Southern 
white womanhood had to be protected 
from “Negro brutes” and that when 
all seemed lost, the Ku Klux Klan 
heroically rushed in to save the day. 
An excellent summary of the social 
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message of this film has been made by 
Jacobs: 


The film was a passionate and persuasive 
avowal of the inferiority of the Negro. In 
viewpoint it was, surely, narrow and preju- 
diced. Griffith’s Southern upbringing made 
him completely sympathetic toward Dixon’s 
exaggerated ideas, and the fire of his con- 
victions gave the film rude strength. At one 
point in the picture a title bluntly editorial- 
ized that the South must be made “safe” for 
the whites. The entire portrayal of the Re- 
construction days showed the Negro, when 
freed from white domination, as arrogant, 
lustful, villainous. Negro Congressmen were 
pictured drinking heavily, coarsely reclining 
in Congress with bare feet upon their desks, 
lustfully ogling the white women in the 
balcony. Gus, the Negro servant, is depicted 
as a renegate when he joins the emancipated 
Negroes, His advances on Flora, and 
Lynch’s proposal to Elsie Stoneman, are 
overdrawn to make the Negro appear ob- 
noxious and audacious. The Negro servants 
who remain with the Camerons, on the other 
hand, are treated with patronizing regard 
for their faithfulness. The necessity of the 
separation of Negro from white, with the 
white as the ruler, is passionately main- 
tained throughout the film.5d 


In those days, liberals fighting in 
the cause of the Negro were not too 
many nor too strong. For example, the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People was but a few 
years old and in a sense had been 
founded because public opinion had 
shown itself to be so indifferent to the 
abuse of the Negro and the denial to 
him of elementary rights. Nevertheless, 
Birth of a Nation was recognized for 
what it was and was fought. President 
Charles Eliot of Harvard, Oswald 
Garrison Villard and Jane Addams 
were among those who spoke against 
the film. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise said 
that Birth of a Nation was an intoler- 


5 Lewis Jacobs, The Rise of the American Film. 
New York: Harcourt, 1939, p. 177. 


able insult to the Negro people. Small 
riots broke out in Boston and a few 
other communities, The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People sought to have the 
film banned. Pamphlets and leaflets 
were issued against it. The Nation 
magazine called the film “improper, 
immoral and injurious . . . a deliberate 
attempt to humiliate 10,000,000 
American citizens and to portray them 
as nothing but beasts.” Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, well-known historian 
at Harvard, pointed out the inaccu- 
rate and unfair picture given of the 
Union soldier “intended to leave upon 
minds the conviction that in Recon- 
struction time the Negro soldiers free- 
ly plundered and abused whites of the 
South and were encouraged to do so 
by white officers.”* D. W. Griffith, the 
film producer, rose to its defense with 
a pamphlet entitled The Rise and Fall 
of Free Speech in America, which in- 
cluded copious quotations from lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines which 
had endorsed the film. 

All of this public commotion was a 
great boon to the box office. The film 
was banned in less than a dozen cities. 
The most objectionable scenes were 
“cut” in several other places. Since the 
movement was not at all strong 
enough to prohibit the showing of the 
film, it served as a great advertise- 
ment to thousands who otherwise 
might have never heard of it. This is 
not unusual in the history of social 
action programs. Nevertheless, for the 
first time the American people began 
to realize the power of the movie for 
social suggestion and for influencing 


*These quotations are from ‘‘Moving-Pictures” 
scrapbooks in the Schomburg Collection of the 
New York Public Library. 
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life itself. Birth of a Nation was popu- 
lar for a decade and doubtlessly did 
incalculable damage to race relations. 
Its glorification of the Ku Klux Klan 
was at least one factor which enabled 
the Klan to enter upon its period of 
greatest expansion, reaching a total 
membership of 5,000,000. Present-day 
attempts to revive the film usually 
have been beaten back by Negro, 
liberal and radical groups. Revival 
showings today cut out the Recon- 
struction scenes, which are the most 
offensive. 
The Talkie 

The next great turning point in the 
development of the movie as a popu- 
lar art form came in 1927 when the 
Jazz Singer made it clear that the 
“talking picture” would be the movie 
of the future. Al Jolson, in black-face, 
sang his songs well and captivated his 
audiences with the naturalness of his 
speaking voice. Definitely, a new 
dimension had been added to this form 
of mass entertainment. Between the 
Birth of a Nation and the Jazz Singer 
were about two dozen films with im- 
portant Negro characters or scenes. 
About all of these followed the usual 
pattern. None, save Free and Equal, 
even attempted to approach Birth of 
a Nation in a direct appeal to race 
hatred. Free and Equal was a cheap 
imitation of the real thing. It failed 
miserably in its attempt to capitalize 
upon the popularity of the anti-Negro- 
equality theme. The Nigger was more 
objectionable in title than in content. 
It was an adaptation of Edward 
Sheldon’s novel, The Governor. With 
one or two exceptions, films between 
1915 and 1927, when they treated the 
Negro at all, adhered to the stereo- 
types. 
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The movie industry experienced a 
great expansion as a result of the in- 
troduction of the “talkie.” Since 
Negroes are generally accredited with 
highly musical voices, it might be ex- 
pected that this new medium of sound 
would open up new opportunities: to 
them in Hollywood. In a sense this 
was true. In the period from 1927 to 
1939 (when the next great anti-Negro 
picture was produced), the number of 
Negro parts in Hollywood films great- 
ly increased. Let us see how often the 
stereotypes were departed from. 

There was, to began with, the Our 
Gang comedies of child life. This 
series was first started back in the 
days of the silent film. Comparatively 
speaking, their record for fair play 
was well above the average. Some of 
the films may be classified as pro- 
Negro in that the humor and pathos 
which come to children were presented 
without any “race angling.” The chil- 
dren were not separated. They played 
together, easily and naturally, though 
in some of the films there was a tend- 
ency to place the Negro child in a 
somewhat more ridiculous or subser- 
vient position. The Negro child actors, 
with one exception, were brilliant and 
winsome, Even now film fans speak 
with enthusiasm of “Sunshine Sam- 
my,” “Farina” and “Stymie.” “Buck- 
wheat” did not come off so well nor 
was he (or she) so well cast. Occa- 
sionally, Negro movie fans would pro- 
test about a line here or a situation 
there, but on the whole, Our Gang 
maintained itself as one of Holly- 
wood’s few contributions to better 
Negro-white relations. 

Another attempt of Hollywood to 
do better by the Negro may be noted 
in one of the all-Negro features which 
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appeared in 1929. King Vidor, with 
appropriate newspaper flourishes, pro- 
duced Hallelujah, This was his first 
talking picture. It was also the first, 
Hollywood-produced, all-Negro fea- 
ture. Technically, it registered certain 
advances; sociologically, there may be 
some doubt. Nina Mae McKinney and 
Daniel Haynes were the stars. The 
scenes were laid in the cotton fields 
and city dives of the South. There was 
the eternal struggle between good and 
evil as symbolized by a man of God 
and a woman of the devil. Naturally, 
this gave many opportunities for 
preaching, shouting, baptizing, soul 
saving, spirtual singing, dancing, gam- 
bling, love-making and general good 
times. A double premiere for the film 
was held in New York City at the 
Astor theatre downtown and the La- 
fayette Theatre in Harlem. Most of 


the reviewers and the daily press 


liked Hallelujah. Some of the Negro 
newspaper critics did, too. W. E. B. 
DuBois, usually hard to please, said 
that it was “beautifully staged under 


severe limitations . . . a sense of real 
life without the exaggerated farce and 
horseplay, . . . marks Hallelujah as 
epoch-making’”” However, there were 
those who disagreed, Letters to the 
editor spoke of King Vidor’s “filthy 
hands reeking with prejudice.” An- 
other commentator referred to Halle- 
lujah’s “insulting niggerisms.” Almost 
everyone seemed to like that “sweet 
little copperish brownskin,” Nina Mae 
McKinney.® 

Hallelujah was significant in that it 
gave Negro actors important réles and 
did not exhibit the crude insults which 
disturbed Negro patrons; however, it 


'Orisie, O, 1929, p. 856. 
= These quotations sre from the Schomburg 


scrap 


Co 





did not advance very far beyond the 
usual stereotypes and, as everyone 
could see, being all-Negro was by that 
token a jim crow film. It was a box- 
office failure. Did it fail because the 
producers were too timid or because 
they themselves were prisoners of the 
popular stereotypes of the Negro? If 
they believed the stereotypes were 
true, when they attempted to tell “the 
truth” they still portrayed stereotypes. 
One historian of the American movie 
had this to say: 


In undertaking Hallelujah, Vidor also said 
he was primarily interested in showing the 
Southern Negro as he is. The deed fell short 
of the intent. The film turned out, however, 
to be a melodramatic piece replete with all 
the conventionalities of the white man’s 
conception of the spiritual-singing, crap- 
shooting Negro.® 

During this same year another all- 
Negro feature was presented to the 
public by Hollywood. This was Hearts 
in Dixie. Stepin Fechit was the star. 
His great art was used to drive in 
deeper than ever the stereotype of the 
lazy Negro good-for-nothing. 

The two most controversial “Negro 
films” of this period were Emperor 
Jones and Imitation of Life. Paul 
Robeson was the star in the screen 
version of Eugene O’Neill’s play. With 
few exceptions, critics in the daily 
press praised this as one of the best 
films of the year. The Negro critics 
were divided. Some thought that it 
was well that a Negro emperor should 
be shown and that a white man, for 
the first time, could be presented on 
the screen as his lackey. Others, how- 
ever, emphasized the pullman porter, 
chain-gang and voodoo scenes. Before 
the final act, Robeson, the Emperor, 


® Jacobs, op. cit., p. 458. 
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is grovelling on his belly in the spirit- 
infested jungle. The Chicago Defender 
carried Robeson’s picture under the 
caption “Attacked by Film Fans.” 
One writer charged O’Neill and Holly- 
wood with the purpose of presenting 
the Negro as “essentially craven.”?° 
The controversy over Imitation of 
Life came to such a point that Fannie 
Hurst, the author of the novel by the 
same name, and Sterling Brown, who 
was then writing criticism for Oppor- 
tunity magazine, were the principals 
in a clash of opinion. In criticism of 
the self-effacing Negro character, 
Brown wrote: “once a pancake, al- 
ways a pancake.” Fannie Hurst 
thought that Negroes should be a little 
more grateful for the “break” which 
she had given them in her novel and 
which carried over into the screen 
story. Editorials in the Negro press 
were rather unanimous in their praise 
of Louise Beavers and Fredi Washing- 
ton as actresses, but they expressed 
annoyance and disgust at many 
scenes. In one of these Miss Beavers 
tells her former mistress that she does 
not wish to take her share of the 
profits from their joint pan-cake busi- 
ness and move into a home of her 
own; rather, true to the role of the 
devoted servant, she desires to remain 
“on the premises” to serve her white 
“ma’am” and “to rub your little feet 
every night when they are tired, just 
like I always used to do.” Apparently, 
all the ex-Negro maid wanted for her- 
self was a big funeral with white 
horses. “Peola,” the name of the 
maid’s mulatto daughter who either 
wanted to be white or, at least, enjoy 
all of the privileges which the daugh- 
ter of the white woman enjoyed, be- 
1 Ibid. 
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came for a time a widely used term in 
Negro conversation. The comment of 
the Literary Digest was quoted with 
approval by many Negro newspapers: 
The real story, the narrative which is 
merely hinted at, never really contemplated, 
is that of the beautiful and rebellious daugh- 
ter of the loyal Negro friend. She is light- 
skinned, sensitive, tempestuous; she grows 
bitterly indignant when she sees that the 
white girl with whom she has been reared is 
getting all the fine things of life while she 
is subjected to humiliation and unhappi- 
ness, 

Obviously, she is the most interesting 
person in the cast. Her drama is the most 
poignant, but the producers not only con- 
fine her to a minor and carefully handled 
subplot, but appear to regard her with a bit 
of distaste. They appear to be fond of her 
mother, because she is of the meek type of 
old-fashioned Negro that, as they say, 
“knows his place,” but the daughter is too 
bitter and lacking in resignation for them. 


Space prohibits more than a bare 
mention of many other films. The 
favorable Negro films make a short 
list. Among them were Arrowsmith, 
which included Clarence Brooks as a 
dignified Negro doctor in the West 
Indies (a reviewer for the Associated 
Negro Press termed this “the best 
legitimate part ever allotted to a 
colored actor in the history of the 
movies”); Flying Down to Rio, in 
which Etta Moten sang and a chorus 
danced the “Carioca”; The Spirit of 
Youth which told the story of the life 
of Joe Louis and The Singing Kid in 
which Cab Calloway and Al Jolson 
pal about on equal terms before Cal- 
loway and his band render their musi- 
cal numbers. 

Huckleberry Finn, with Rex Ingram 
in the “Nigger Jim” réle, did show the 
passionate wish for freedom on the 


uD 8, 1934, 
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part of the runaway slave and the 
human response to this sentiment on 
the part of the unspoiled youngster. 
Dark Rapture was one of the few 
authentic films of Africa to reach the 
commercial theatre houses. Dark 
Sands and Sanders of the River were 
British produced films of Africa. Paul 
Robeson was the star in both. Op- 
posite him were Nina Mae McKinney 
and Princess Kouka, beautiful enough 
leading ladies, who were, this time 
given sufficient scope to display their 
artistic talents. In this regard these 
pictures were above the average, yet 
they were, after all, justifications and 
apologies for colonial imperialism. 
Sanders of the River for example, was 
advertised as the story in which three 
white men held at bay a war-crazed 
empire of three million natives, Robe- 
son, though majestic enough in his 
own kingdom, is made to appear sub- 
servient before white men. At one 
point in the story an African chief 
asks Robeson, “Whose dog are you?” 
This was, a critic said, one of the 
frank and delicious moments of the 
film.?? 

The films unfavorable to the Negro 
make a long list. There were, for 
example, the March of Time news- 
reels on Harlem voodoo and Father 
Divine; various Stepin Fechit pictures 
like Judge Priest and Carolina (with 
Hattie McDaniels); various Bill 
Robinson pictures like The Little 
Colonel, The Little Rebel and Steam- 
boat ’Round the Bend; various Clar- 
ence Muse pictures like So Red the 
Rose, in which one little white South- 
ern girl from the big house routs a 
plantation insurrection by slapping 
the face of one of the Negro insur- 
~~ 13 Schomburg Scrapbook. 


rectionists. Louis Armstrong appears 
in Bing Crosby’s haunted house cafe 
in Pennies From Heaven. King Kong 
and Baboona were typical African 
films with the usual emphasis upon 
the naked, “primitive,” black savages 
who consider every blonde a goddess 
and every trader or missionary a god. 
These African films sometimes went 
so far as to show an animal abscond- 
ing with a native woman or actually 
eating a native man as in When Africa 
Speaks. Trader Horn, though ambi- 
tious and expensive, was pointed out 
to be false and misleading. In The 
Green Pastures, another all-Negro 
feature, Hollywood turned the rather 
majestic and dignified play into a 
light and, for the most part; ridicu- 
lous travesty. In Show Boat Paul 
Robeson got a chance to do some 
magnificent singing. However, he was 
merely a roustabout with the maid- 
cook Hattie McDaniels as his wife. 
“Moran and Mack” continued the 
stereotyped black-face minstrel tradi- 
tion with Hypnotized. 


The Era of Gone With The Wind 


With Gone With The Wind, the 
creation of a motion picture became a 
national event. Already the country 
had “gone wild” over the novel. By 
1939, the year the film was made, 
more than 2,000,000 copies of the book 
had been sold. When to this were 
added reprints, cheap editions and 
serialized versions, it meant that half 
the book-reading public in the United 
States had read Margaret Mitchell’s 
super “best-seller.” It was advertised 
in the American Historical Review as 
the greatest historical novel ever 
written by an American.”* 


430, 1936, p. vii. 
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This wide interest was kept at fever 
heat by skillful publicity. Hollywood’s 
search for a suitable Scarlett O’Hara 
lasted for a year, brought forth thou- 
sands of candidates and finally ended 
up with the selection of an English 
actress, Vivian Leigh. When the film- 
ing actually began there was some 
sensational or intriguing story about 
it each week, to keep the public inter- 
est from lagging. Before the produc- 
tion was completed, some two years 
and $3,700,000 had been spent. The 
great day came on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 14, 1939. All eyes turned to 
Atlanta, Georgia—sometimes called 
the capital of the South—for the long 
awaited world premiere. Below the 
Mason and Dixon line it was a day of 
glory. For Atlanta it was more than a 
holiday. Confederate flags and the 
festival spirit pervaded the town. Sev- 
eral governors of neighboring states 
were on hand. Newspapers editorial- 
ized at length and published corrected 
versions of the “Rebel Yell.” 

The South was right. Gone With 
The Wind said in the most effective 
manner possible that the Ante-Bellum 
South, that wondrous land of beauty 
and happy slaves, had been destroyed 
by Union soldiers and carpet-baggers. 
The Negroes in the film, as in the 
novel, did not want to be free. They 
were shown as liars, would-be rapists, 
mammies and devoted field hands. All 
of this was so inter-woven with the 
story, presented so beautifully in 
technicolor, with all of the arts of 
sight and sound coordinated, that the 
effect on the unsuspecting patron was 
irresistible. 

The parallels with Birth of a Nation 
are instructive. Both were about the 
South, the Civil War and the Negro. 
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Both were remarkable films from the 
artistic and technical point of view, 
though Gone With the Wind was a 
bit too long (3 hours; 45 minutes) and 
the last half was less competent than 
the first half. Both were huge financial 
successes—as early as 1940 it was 
estimated that Gone With The Wind 
would gross $60,000,000. Both were 
great as anti-Negro propaganda, but 
differed in their approaches. While 
Birth of a Nation was direct, Gone 
With The Wind was subtle. The social 
consciousness of the nation had de- 
veloped to such a point that the in- 
flammatory appeals of 1915 were not 
permissible in 1939. Perhaps there 
was little need for the former obvious- 
ness, The art of suggestion had 
matured. 

Some critics felt that where Birth of 
a Nation ended, Gone With The 
Wind began. The latter completed the 
job of wiping out of the public mind 
the “Northern” view of slavery, Civil 
War and Reconstruction, replacing it 
with the traditional “Southern” view. 
Ideologically the South had won the 
Civil War. The defeat which it suf- 
fered on the field of battle was more 
than repaired by its victory over the 
minds of the American people through 
history books, novels, and now the 
motion pictures. Some critics felt that 
the final touch to this victory came 
with the award to Hattie McDaniels 
of an “Oscar” from the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences for 
her réle as “Mammy.” 

Despite the triumph of the film, a 
vigorous fight was waged against it. 
During the production period the 


4In June, 1944 the producers estimated that 
63,500,000 persons in the United States and 
Canada had seen Gone With The Wind. 
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National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and other 
groups were successful in getting some 
’ of the most offensive scenes eliminated 
or, as in some instances, softened. The 
film as finally released was not as bad 
as the novel. Perhaps these concessions 
were the reasons that the NAACP did 
not lead or even join in the fight 
against the showing of the finished 
product. This fight was led by groups 
like the National Negro Congress, cer- 
tain Negro newspapers and “left” po- 
litical groups. The Socialist Appeal 
denounced the film as a glorification 
of the old South. Virtually all of the 
other radical groups did likewise. But 
it was the Communist Party which 
carried on the most consistent struggle 
against it. To begin with, the motion 
picture reviewer who refused to expose 
the anti-Negro bias of the film was 
fired from the staff of the Daily 
Worker, Editorials, articles, cartoons 
in this newspaper and in the New 
Masses blasted Gone With The Wind 
as “vicious,” “reactionary,” “inciting 
to race hatred,” “slander of the Negro 
people,” and “justifying Ku Klux 
Klan.” The New York State Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party re- 
solved that: 

Gone With The Wind revives every foul 
slander against the Negro people, every 
stock-in-trade lie of the Southern lynchers. 
While dressed in a slick package of senti- 
mentality for the old “noble” traditions of 
the South, this movie is a rabid incitement 
against the Negro people. The historical 
struggle for democracy in this country 
which we have come to cherish so dearly is 
vilified and condemned. The great liberator, 
Abraham Lincoln, is pictured as a tyrant 
and a coward. Not only is this vicious pic- 
ture calculated to provoke race riots, but 


also to cause sectional strife between the 
North and the South just when the growth 


of the labor and progressive movement has 
made possible the increasing unity of Negro 
and white, in behalf of the common inter- 
ests of both. 


Negro leaders in Harlem, Brooklyn, 
other Northern cities and in a few 
Southern communities condemned the 
film. The National Negro Congress 
issued news releases and hand bills 
and joined with other Negro and 
“left” groups to picket theatres where 
the film was shown. Some trade unions 
and units of the American Labor 
Party in New York supported these 
moves. This large effort to have the 
film banned, withdrawn or boycotted 
was altogether unsuccessful, even in 
Negro neighborhoods. But it did serve 
to further “educate” the public to 
something of an awareness of anti- 
Negro elements in motion pictures and 
the power of the movie for developing 
social attitudes. 

The net effect of such a film on the 
public mind can only be guessed. 
Walter White himself said that what- 
ever sentiment there was in the South 
for @ Federal anti-lynch law, evapo- 
rated during the Gone With The 
Wind vogue. At least one Southern 
child, who had seen the film, is re- 
ported to have told his Negro nurse- 
maid that this servant would still be 
a slave and “Daddy would not have 
to pay you” but for the Yankees. 


Since Gone With The Wind 


Since 1939 the story of the Negro 
in motion pictures must be sum- 
marized and telescoped. Generally 
speaking, from the Negro angle, the 
films have improved. Some of the most 
objectionable ones were like The 
Texan and Santa Fe Trail, In the 


% Daily Worker, Ja 15, 1940, 
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former a lone, drunken Negro in the 
uniform of the Union Army staggers 
down the street of a Southern city 
during the Reconstruction period and 
blurts out “Gangway for the United 
States Army.” In the latter the aboli- 
tionist hero, John Brown is trans- 
formed into an inhuman fanatic. In 
the Prisoner of Shark Island, one un- 
armed white man audaciously ap- 
proaches Negro troops with guns 
pointed toward him and commands, 
“Put that gun down, Nigrah!” And 
the Negroes, true to Hollywood, say 
to themselves, “He means it. He’s no 
Yankee. He’s a Southern white man.” 
Obediently, they put their guns down. 

Mr. Washington Goes to Town was 
advertised as the first all-Negro fea- 
ture comedy. Its general tone may be 
indicated by the confession of one 
character in the film that “pork-chops 
is the fondest thing I is of.” Tennessee 
Johnson was fought by the National 
Negro Congress, “left” groups and 
trade unions as being anti-Negro and 
anti-democracy in the sense that it 
glorified President Andrew Johnson 
and his cooperation with the “South- 
ern Bourbon aristocracy.” This film, 
too, was modified at the suggestion of 
the NAACP prior to its release and 
again the NAACP declined to join in 
the public fight against it. However, 
more other-than-Negro support for 
the fight against this film was mo- 
bilized than ever before. Perhaps this 
was largely responsible for the box- 
office failure of this production. 

On the other hand, most of the 
films within the past five years have 
been above this level and some have 
been far above it. Keep Punching, 
though a second-rate production, told 
a straightforward story of the life of 


the pugilist Henry Armstrong. Joe 
Louis returned to the screen in This 
Is the Army. Here the parts given to 
Negroes were not particularly dis- 
tasteful in themselves, but they were 
small parts, confined to the usual 
singing and dancing with a zoot-suit 
background. Withal, the Negro sol- 
diers never got mixed up with the 
white soldiers, even in the fun-making. 
Tales of Manhattan was remarkable 
not in that it repeated the familiar 
stereotype of the superstitious Negro, 
but that a “great and progressive” 
artist like Paul Robeson should accept 
such a réle. Robeson, as before, re- 
sponded to public criticism by saying 
that he did not realize what he was 
doing until he got too far into his 
lines and contract to turn back. He 
volunteered to join a picket line if one 
should be thrown around any theatre 
showing the film. In one episode Robe- 
son and Ethel Waters, as two farm 
workers, find a wad of money which 
has fallen from an airplane. They are 
made to appear so credulous as to be- 
lieve that the United States currently 
came from Heaven. It should be 
added, in all fairness, that before the 
sequence is concluded Robeson does 
get a chance to speak brave words of 
security for all. Some critics admitted 
that his réle “might have been worse.” 

Fury and The Ox-bow Incident are 
two of the few American-made films 
which show the lynch mob. These 
represent high points for Hollywood 
courage. This courage, however, is not 
unlimited, For example, in Fury there 
is no Negro. In The Ox-bow Incident 
there is a Negro but he is not the lynch 
victim, nor does the lynching take 
place in the South. Nevertheless, the 
lynch spirit is shown. It is not glori- 
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fied. As a matter of fact, the sym- 
bolism is so skillful in The Ox-Bow 
Incident that the leader of the mob 
is a Southerner, and the lone Negro in 
the story—Leigh Whipper—is shown 
to be on the side of “justice, humanity 
and civilization.” Incidentally, Whip- 
per had a role of similar importance, 
calling forth sympathy and under- 
standing, in Of Mice and Men. Proud 
Valley (also known as The Tunnel) 
is unusual in that a Negro appears as 
the star of a film in which all the 
other actors are white. However, the 
locale is not the United States nor are 
there any love scenes which involve 
him. Instead, the Welsh miners do a 
great deal of singing and digging in 
the mines. Robeson, the star, comes 
off well. Altogether this is a great step 
forward for the film industry. 

Young Pushkin, produced in Rus- 
sia, was the straight story of the early 
life of Alexander Pushkin, the Rus- 
sian poet of part Negro ancestry. 
This story was told without the 
slightest “race” consciousness, No 
American film has ever reached this 
height. The three American-made 
films which perhaps came nearest to 
it were: In This Our Life, Bataan and 
Sahara. Arrowsmith, produced back in 
1931, is about the only other Holly- 
wood film which goes into their class. 
All of these depart from the stereo- 
types. 

In In This Our Life (Warner 
Brothers), an earnest, truthful, ener- 
getic Negro lad, speaking perfect Eng- 
lish, refuses “to take the rap” for the 
wreckless, neurotic, Southern belle, 
who, in a fit of temper (her sister’s 
husband did not keep the rendezvous 
with her), runs down a child with her 
automobile. The Negro boy, despite 


threats and bribes, refuses to “Uncle 
Tom.” Instead, he “talks back” and 
airs the Negro problem with courage 
and dignity. Incidentally, this Negro 
boy is presented as a clerk and law 
student—not, as usual, a_ cotton- 
picker or a tap-dancer. This picture 
won a place on the Honor Roll of 
Race Relations for 1942. Bataan told 
the story of last ditch stand there of 
American soldiers against the Japanese 
enemy. There is a Negro soldier— 
Kenneth Spencer—who is drawn as 
naturally and sympathetically as are 
any of his half-dozen companions. 
They all behave like men. The 
NAACP presented an award to War- 
ner Brothers for this creditable pro- 
duction. In Sahara (Columbia) the 
French Negro soldier—Rex Ingram— 
is handsome. He is perhaps the first 
Negro on the screen who has been 
permitted to have a white man as his 
personal servant—a captured Italian 
soldier. The Negro soldier is allowed 
to be brave and intelligent. He uses 
his hands as a cup for the dripping 
water which quenches the thirst of the 
whole group. As a climax this Negro, 
in the face of gun-fire, overtakes a 
fleeing Nazi, physically overcomes 
him and pushes his blonde head down 
into the desert sand, This may be the 
first time ever that any Negro—even 
a foreign Negro—has been permitted 
by Hollywood to assume a heroic role 
while killing a white man, even an 
enemy. 

Four all-Negro films illustrate an- 
other positive, though limited, de- 
velopment. Dr. George Washington 
Carver was a feature built around the 
life and work of the scientist. Not a 
first-rate production, yet it was im- 
portant historically. It has been re- 
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ported that at least one Hollywood 
studio is interested in a full-length 
story of Carver’s life. Cabin in the 
Sky exhibited the stereotypes, yet 
these were softened considerably. For 
example, the line “eating fried 
chicken all the time” was deleted from 
the theme song of the film. The Negro 
couples who dance and sing do so 
with grace and restraint. They are 
attractive couples. When the inevit- 
able brawl occurs in the cabaret, the 
participants fight with guns and not 
with the traditional razors. Lena 
Horne, here as elsewhere, is permitted 
to be a beautiful girl. Ethel Waters is 
given a chance to do some real acting 
and the jokes are not necessarily 
derogatory to the Negro. Stormy 
Weather was one of those great star- 
studded musicals. It contained no par- 
ticular indignities, though, again, the 
Negro is an entertainer. Within this 
limitation, all sorts of talents are dis- 
played. Especially noteworthy are the 
dances of the Nicholas Brothers and 
Katherine Dunham. However, this 
film, like all other Negro films, is jim- 
crow. In that sense it is false and 
objectionable. 

The Negro Soldier, produced under 
the auspices of the War Department 
itself, is significant because of this 
sponsorship and because, for the first 
time, the story of the Negro in the 
wars of the United States has been 
told through motion pictures. The 
terrific struggle “to educate” the War 
Department and the film producers to 
this point is a great tale yet untold. 
An additional effort has been neces- 
sary in order to assure a wide distri- 
bution and presentation of the film to 
other-than-Negro audiences. The three 
chief objections to The Negro Soldier 


have been (1) it is too long for a 
“short” and too short for a full length 
feature, (2) it slides over the Civil 
War period (in which some 200,000 
Negroes fought on the Union side) in 
order to avoid hurt to Southern sensi- 
bilities, (3) it does not present the 
real problems of the Negro in the 
Army. Despite these objections, plus 
the fact that it is, too, a jim-crow pic- 
ture, this film is considered an im- 
portant step forward. 


Pattern of Change 


Thus, from these brief notes the 
social function of the movie in the 
realm of race relations should be clear. 
The following generalizations seer to 
be justified: 


1. That the Negro is usually presented as 
a savage or criminal or servant or enter- 
tainer, 

. That the usual réles given to Negro ac- 
tors call for types like Louise Beavers, 
Hattie McDaniels, “Rochester,” Bill Rob- 
inson, Clarence Muse and various jazz 
musicians. 

. That other groups such as Orientals, 
Mexicans and South Europeans are some- 
times presented unfavorably, but no re- 
ligious or racial minority is so consistently 
“slandered” as the Negro. 

. That films have improved somewhat dur- 
ing the present war, 

. That when an attempt is made to im- 
prove the treatment of the Negro on the 
screen, the improvement usually takes 
place within the limitations of an all- 
Negro film. 

. That these limitations on the Negro are 
also important as limitations on the de- 
velopment of the movie as an art form 
and as an organ of democratic culture. 


The testimony is virtually unani- 
mous from those who are aware of 
the treatment of the Negro by the 
movie that such portrayal is in- 
accurate and unfair. Directly and in- 
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directly it establishes associations and 

drives deeper into the public mind the 

stereotyped conception of the Negro. 
By building up this unfavorable con- 
ception, the movies operate to thwart 
the advancement of the Negro, to 
humiliate him, to weaken his drive for 
equality and to spread indifference, 
contempt and hatred for him and his 
cause. This great agency for the com- 
munication of ideas and information, 
therefore, functions as a powerful in- 
strument for maintaining the racial 
subordination of the Negro people.*® 

If all this is true, it goes without 
saying that any real program of cor- 
recting the mistreatment of the Negro 
by the movie industry must include 
basic changes in the social order of 
which the movies are a part. But more 
immediately and directly such a pro- 
gram would surely need to consider: 

1. The use of non-commercial movies which 
treat the Negro favorably. There are any 
number of worthwhile films which have 
been produced or distributed by govern- 
ment agencies, labor unions, film libraries 
or other educational institutions. The 
entertainment quality of this type of 
film are being constantly improved. 
Churches, schools, libraries, clubs, 
YMCA’s and other organized groups 
could make wide use of these inexpen- 
sive shows. 

. Production of more and better films by 
Negroes themselves. Frankly, most of the 
movies made by Negro producers have 
been of third-rate quality. Yet the suc- 
cess of Oscar Micheaux with his melo- 
dramas suggest what could be done if 
those who know better would help. 


However, the main effort must be 


16 Lester Granger, Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, among others, has said 
“One of the greatest handicaps that the Negro 
has to face in his fight for complete integration 
into the American social scene is the persistent 
American stereotype which portrays him as a 
criminal, potential or actual, or as a_ stupid 
doltish clown.” Quoted in the New York Post, 
Ap 17, 1937. 


concentrated on the commercial film— 
Hollywood. The question has been 
asked many times: why does Holly- 
wood treat the Negro so. As the New 
York Age put it, “When will Holly- 
wood producers have the guts and 
moral courage to give a true-to-life 
version of Negro characters when they 
are intimately associated with white 
characters?”* The first answer may 
be that most of the Hollywood pro- 
ducers believe that they are presenting 
the Negro “as he is.” But beyond this 
superficial naiveté, it is to be remem- 
bered that the movie industry is a 
money-making business. It has been 
said that Hollywood will produce any- 
thing that it can get away with that 
will sell, This may be an extreme gen- 
eralization, but one important execu- 
tive of the movie industry himself has 
said: 

We are in the game to make money, not to 
make friends or enemies. We produce what- 
ever it pays to produce, regardless of color 
or creed of the subjects. In order to realize 
adequate profits on a production distribu- 
tion must be nation-wide, It does not suffice 
that the East, West and North accept Negro 
pictures, and the South refuses to accept 
pictures wherein Negroes are starred.18 


And the South does insist upon the 
color line upon the screen. There have 
been Southern associations against 
“social equality” on the screen. Some 
of these, like the Southern Film Asso- 
ciation, go so far as to object to all- 
Negro films like Hallelujah since Ne- 
groes are the stars in them. 

The strategy of those working for 
better treatment of the Negro, accord- 
ingly, must be worked out in terms of 

11 February 23, 1935. 

1% The Afro-American, My 17, 1930. For a more 


recent statement see interview with Samuel Gold- 
wn as quoted in the Los Angeles Tribune F 28, 
1944, 
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the profit motive of the industry. 
Hollywood will respond to the proper 


pressures just like everything else does. 
The following steps may be suggestive: 


1. There should be local committees for 
cultural democracy as part of the race 
relations betterment organizations, These 
should be affiliated to a national com- 
mittee of this sort. 

2. Such committees should undertake suffi- 
cient research to document, chapter and 
verse, the generalization that the Negro 
is inaccurately and unfairly presented on 
the screen. 

3. The widest dissemination ought to be 
given to this information so that the 
movie-going public, movie critics, actors, 
screen writers and producers will be aware 
of these facts, 

4. Direct contact should be established and 
maintained with all of the elements which 
enter into the production and distribu- 
tion of films. This means that such con- 
ferences as those of Walter White and 
Wendell Willkie with Hollywood execu- 
tives should be repeated and that the 
organizations of the screen writers, actors, 
distributors, film reviewers and so forth 
should be worked with and induced to 
impose upon themselves a code such as 
has been worked out by the Emergency 
Committee of the Entertainment Indus- 
stry. Negro actors in particular must be 
supported when they refuse to accept 
“Uncle Tom” and “Aunt Jemima” réles.19 

5. All of the devices of leaflet, news story, 
picket line and so forth should be used 
to “educate” theatre-goers to the end of 
organizing boycotts of anti-Negro films. 
A good start may be made with the 500- 
odd theatres in Negro neighborhoods. But 
the fight must extend far beyond these 
limits, A special effort should be made to 
gain the support of progressive, liberal, 
religious and _  labor-union conscious 
groups, 

6. Present censorship councils and boards 
of review should be worked with to in- 
clude treatment of the Negro in films as 


Lena Horne once said “All we ask is that 
the Negro be portrayed as a normal person. Let’s 
see the Negro as a worker at union meeting, as a 
voter at the polls, as a civil service worker or 
elected official.” PM, Jl 8, 1948. 


part of their codes. These bodies include 
not only the movie industry’s self-im- 
posed Will Hays office but The National 
Legion of Decency, National Board of 
Review and various religious, civic and 
state councils. 

7. Though the Office of War Information 
has declined to advise Hollywood on the 
question of the treatment of the Negro, 
it and other governmental agencies may 
be persuaded to throw their great influ- 
ence in the right direction as is now done 
with reference to roles or scenes which 
may be offensive to Latin America, China 
and other parts of the world. As a be- 
ginning the government might ban the 
use of such terms as “nigger,” “darky,” 


“pickaninny,” “Smoke,” “sambo,” “coon,” 
and “WACoon.” 
Tue Rapio 


Limitations of space forbid a simi- 
lar analysis of the form and function 
of the radio, press and public library 
in the field of race relations. Perhaps 
this is not absolutely necessary for the 
general pattern as described for the 
movie, also obtains for these other 
agencies. There are the same stereo- 
typed presentations of the Negro and 
the effects on the public mind are 
quite similar. It may be worthwhile, 
however, to point out the variations 
within these limits and to suggest one 
or two particular techniques which 
may be peculiar to each area. 

Radio is less unfavorable to the 
Negro than motion pictures. This is 
the general impression, though nobody 
has made an adequate study of the 
subject. It is, to be sure, difficult to 
master the data for this field since 
many broadcasts are performed with- 
out scripts or transcriptions, Insofar 
as is known, there are no extensive 
collections of radio scripts or record- 
ings on the Negro. The three hundred- 
odd scripts in the Schomburg Collec- 
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tion of Negro Literature of the New 
York Public Library, however, do 
confirm the impressions of careful 
observers. 

One type of “unfavorable” program 
is built around the theme of the super- 
stitious Negro, A good example of this 
tendency may be noted in Drums Beat 
in Manhattan (WEAF) which infers 
that Haiti is a voodoo-ridden island 
and that one should beware of ser- 
vants from such a place. The play 
concludes with this line, “How 
strangely superstition sometimes in- 
fests a simple ignorant mind.” 

Another type of unfavorable pro- 
gram may be illustrated by such char- 
acters as Molasses and January, Sun- 
shine and Snowball (the CBS unsuc- 
cessful rival to Amos ’n’ Andy), Aunt 
Jemima and Savoy of the Happy Jim 
Parsons skits, These are all in the 
minstrel tradition with crude “Negro 
jokes.” That the “race angling” of folk 
humor is not necessary is proved by 
the success of recent minstre] shows 
which have maintained their stand- 
ards of humor while avoiding refer- 
ences which may be offensive to any 
group. In commenting on the Radio 
Readers Digest programs, one com- 
mentator said that for the two years 
of its existence the Negro has been 
presented regularly as a chicken thief 
or a coward.?° 

In terms of its influence on public 
attitudes the outstanding ‘Negro” 
radio program is Amos ’n’ Andy 
(NBC). This one program in itself is 
worthy of a Ph.D. dissertation. These 
two white comedians, Freeman Gos- 
den (Amos) and Charles Correll 
(Andy) began their radio career as 





*” Kansas City Oall, Je 16, 1944, 
lection. 


Sam. ’n’ Henry over WGN (Chicago) 
in 1926. Two years later they changed 
to Amos ’n’Andy and with slight inter- 
ruptions have been going ever since. 
During these years, 1928-44, they are 


said to have earned over $2,000,000 


and “reached more hearts than the 
pulpits of the nation.’””2 At any 
rate, their characterizations of 
“Amos,” “Andy,” “Kingfish,” “Mad- 
ame Queen,” “Brother Crawford” and 
“Ligh’nin” (the radio edition of 
Stepin Fechit) have given many 
listeners their most vivid impressions 
of Negroes and Negro life. For ex- 
ample, the “Fresh Air Taxicab Com- 
pany” is about the only notion some 
listeners have of “Negro business” 
since many Americans have little or 
no contact with Negroes aside from 
their servants. For a while expressions 
like, “check and double check,” “T’se 
regusted,” “unlax,” “sho, sho,” and 
“Incorpolated” were so popular that 
teachers of English were disturbed 
over the corruption of their students.” 
Gosden and Correll always insisted 
that they were friends of the Negro 
and that Negroes liked their programs. 
It is true that they did not indulge in 
“Negro Jokes,” “shoot craps” or get 
drunk over the radio. To this extent 
they denarted from the stereotypes. 
Yet when a survey of opinion was con- 
ducted among Negroes of thirty-three 
states in 1931, it was found that the 
great majority expressed themselves 
against the program.’* Homer N. Hall 
had this to say, 
In Amos ’n’ Andy and the Kingfish, the 
American people have taken to their hearts 
the stereotype Negro of the Old South, 
bungling, pretentious, sentimental, happy- 
1 Amos ‘’n’ Andy Scrapbooks, Schomburg Col- 


lection. 
2 New York World-Telegram, D 1, 1933. 


3 See Pittsburgh Courier, Ap 25, 1981, 
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go-lucky child-of-nature, . . . The public 
has too long had a mental picture of the 
Negro as an ugly, awkward, foolish, good- 
natured idiot, sometimes tolerated, some- 
times pitied, but never permitted to have a 
voice in directing the serious affairs of life. 
Hence, it has become the custom to think of 
him as a ward, a problem or a white man’s 
burden.?# 


The Pittsburgh Courier led a cam- 
paign to drive Amos ’n’ Andy from 
the air. Some 275,000 signatures were 
secured, The comedians, their spon- 
sors and broadcasters were adamant. 
Some Negroes were indifferent. Bishop 
Walls said that “Negroes who laugh 
at Amos ’n’ Andy are laughing them- 
selves into semi-slavery, as it is part 
of the extensive system of furthering 
segregation by making the race seem 
different, to its disparagement.” 
Despite this criticism, thousands of 
Negroes who were unmindful of these 
implications or had accepted the 
stereotypes of themselves as true, en- 
joyed completely the artful presenta- 
tions. 

In recent years the Amos ’n’ Andy 
programs have improved, departing 
more frequently from the stereotypes. 
It is a question as to whether this 
improvement has been influential in 
the declining popularity of the pair. 
They are now a weekly, rather than 
a nightly, feature. 

“Rochester” too, is a servant, How- 
ever, he is Jack Benny’s modernized, 
comradelike valet, who, for the most 
part, does not conform to the tradi- 
tional pattern. 

Despite these unfavorable radio 
shows, more than 60 per cent of the 
scripts in the Schomburg Collection 





™* Reprinted from The Thinker in the Boston 
Transcript, D 12, 1981. 
*Amos ‘n’ Andy Scrapbook. 


may be classified as favorable, 15 per 
cent as neutral and the remaining 25 
per cent as definitely unfavorable. 
These scripts indicate that the usual 
réle of the Negro in radio is singing 
spirituals and folk songs and singing 
and playing jazz music. Famous Ne- 
gro singers like Marian Anderson, 
Dorothy Maynor and Paul Robeson 
seem to have no more difficulty in 
radio than other artists of their stature 
though they may be expected, always, 
to include Negro spirituals in their 
programs. The Southernaires (NBC, 
continuous since 1929) and Wings 
Over Jordan (CBS, continuous since 
1937) are standard programs built 
around spiritual singing. 

National Negro organizations like 
the National Urban League or the 
National Negro Newspaper Publishers 
Association seem to experience little 
difficulty in presenting coast-to-coast 
achievement programs. As a matter of 
fact, any respected Negro group may 
be able to present an “educational” or 
strictly “cultural” program on the air. 
However, in most parts of the country, 
stations will not permit discussions of 
“Negro rights” unless such topics are 
so intertwined with entertainment as 
to make the former very secondary. 
Some Southern stations cut off chain 
programs from the North when “con- 
troversial” issues affecting race rela- 
tions are injected. Thus, the Town 
Meeting of the Air broadcast “Let’s 
Face the Race Question” was not 
carried by the outlet in New Orleans 
because of “technical difficulties.” 

Some of the outstanding achieve- 
ment programs have been Freedom’s 
People (WEAF chain) sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education; 
Those Who Have Made Good and 
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Native Sons (both WNYC) and My 
People (WFBR). 

Since the War, “Negro programs” 
on the radio have improved. Some of 
these are aimed at “winning the War” 
while others are directed toward 
“maintaining unity on the home 
front.” Typical of the former are 
America’s Negro Soldiers (NBC) 
sponsored by the United States War 
Department and This Is Our War 
(WOR & Mutual). Typical of the 
latter are Unity at Home, Victory 
Abroad, a series of about two dozen 
programs over various stations in New 
York City; These Are Americans, six 
programs from the Pacific Coast Net- 
work (CBS); Democracy at Work 
(NBC) by the Council for Democracy 
and several programs touching Negro 
life, presented by the Writers War 
Board. 

There have been programs for chil- 
dren, often with some Negro children 
as radio performers, Great Americans, 
a biographical series over WNYC and 
The Melting Pot Boils (WEAF) in 
the series Here’s To Youth show how 
children get their prejudices and what 
may be done about them. 

The nearest approach to a straight- 
forward discussion of “the Negro 
question” or advocacy of the rights of 
Negroes has come in New World A- 
Coming (WMCA); in Open Letter On 
Race Hatred (CBS) in which the riots 
of the summer of ’43 were dramatized 
and Wendell Willkie spoke; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Roundtable (NBC) on 
Race Tensions and Walter White’s re- 
port on the treatment of Negro 
soldiers in the United States Army 
fighting in Europe. 

Some of the programs in the series 
dealing with Latin America are abso- 


lutely fair to the Negro. For example, 
the story of Toussaint L’Ouverture has 
been presented at least twice with all 
of the heroic quality of the man and 
the revolution which established the 
freedom and independence of the 
people of Haiti. One of these programs 
was in the American School of the Atr 
series (CBS) and the other was epi- 
sode number 21, Haiti, in the Good 
Neighbors series (NBC). One of the 
sharpest possible contrasts of har- 
monious race relations elsewhere over 
against prejudice in America was pre- 
sented in Negro in Brazil, episode 
number 28 in Lands of the Free 
(NBC). 

The broadcast of sports contests 
involving Negro and white partici- 
pants are usually fair, though it seems 
to be difficult for some of the com- 
mentators—especially at mixed prize 
fights—to avoid manifestations of 
chauvinism. Some times these out- 
croppings seem to be more the result 
of habit than deliberate intent. 

In short, it is fair to say that the 
Negro comes nearer to receiving the 
same treatment “as everybody else” 
over the radio than with any of the 
other agencies of mass communication. 
Though there is always a tendency to 
imprison him within the stereotypes, 
with minimum effort he seems to be 
able to free himself. Of the ten dif- 
ferent type programs which embrace 
most of the “Negro” radio presenta- 
tions—win-the-war, unity at home, 
achievement, education, religion, com- 
edy, music, forum and speeches, sports 
and news—comedy is the only classifi- 
cation which is usually unfavorable. 
Normally the others are neutral if not 
positively favorable. 

The municipally owned station 
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WNYC in New York City is a good 

example of a station which is complete- 

ly open to Negro programs and per- 
formers in every field. 

From the Negro angle, the fight for 
democracy on the air is on a much 
higher plane, than, say, this same fight 
on the screen. The chief task just now 
is to extend and consolidate present 
advances, for example: 

1. Offensive terms should be eliminated 
from all programs. This means, also, the 
purging of songs like Old Man River 
and Without a Song. 

2. “Negro news” should be included in regu- 
lar news broadcasts. There is a general 
tendency to ignore such, 

3. More and better dramatiaations of the 
Negro’s cause should occur, These 
dramatizations are much more effective 
than straight speeches. 

4. The integration of Negro elements into 
general programs should be urged. This 
means that the Negro both as a subject 
and as a performer should not be re- 
stricted to “Negro programs.” 


The procedure suggested for the 
fight for better treatment in the 
movies should be adapted to the strug- 
gle for the improvement of radio. The 
committees for cultural democracy, 
research, the campaigns for public 
“education,” protests, contacts with 
station owners and managers, per- 
formers and so forth all apply. There 
is, however, a difference: radio is more 
responsive to public opinion because 
listeners always have a choice of turn- 
ing the dial to some other program. 
If enough listeners indicate their dis- 
like of a feature of any particular pro- 
gram by telephoning or writing letters 
to the broadcasting station or sponsor, 
such a program is almost certain to be 
revised. 

The dramatic power of radio may 
be less than that of the movie, which 


combines both sight and sound. On 
the other hand, radio programs come 
directly into the home. This gives 
them a convenience and intimacy that 
no other communication agency has. 
The ill, the cripple and the illiterate 
can all listen to the radio. Too, radio 
stands first when it comes to news. 
The moment-by-moment broadcasts 
gave listeners as near a “ring-side” 
seat at the invasion of Europe by the 
United Nations Army on June 6 as it 
is now possible to secure. It is hopeful 
that such a powerful instrument as 
radio may be won to the cause of 
democracy in race relations. 


THE PREss 


Every survey made of the treatment 
of the Negro in the newspapers of the 
United States comes to the same gen- 
eral conclusion: namely, that there is 
a heavy concentration upon crime 
news and only slight attention to 
achievement.”® This seems to be an 
adequate generalization whether the 
newspapers are in the North, South, 
East or West, during pre-Civil War 
days or the present time. There is, 
also, a tendency, less pronounced to- 
day than formerly, to handle Negro 
items with a light or humorous touch. 

There are, of course, variations ac- 
cording to the usual social indices, 
such as the economic interests as 
represented in the owners and adver- 
tizers of the newspaper, its location, 
its politics and the general climate of 
opinion among its readers, For exam- 
ple, newspapers of New York City 
may be expected to be more favorable 


% See, for example, George E. Simpson, The 
Negro in the Philadelphia Press. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936; an 
L. D. Reddick, “The Negro in the New Orleans 
Press,” 1850-1860; A study in Attitudes and 
Propaganda,’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1939. 
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to the Negro than are those in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Again, the Daily Worker of 
New York City may be expected to be 
more favorable than the Daily News 
of New York City. And so forth and 
so on. Historically, there have been 
always a few special newspapers de- 
voted to the Negro’s cause like Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator. Un- 
fortunately, these have always been 
fewer in number than the special anti- 
Negro papers like the pro-slavery 
Charleston Mercury and the Crescent 
of Ante-Bellum New Orleans. Since 
1827 there has been the “Negro press” 
owned, edited and largely read by Ne- 
groes themselves. 

Leaving out the Negro press for the 
moment, we may classify all the 
other newspapers of the country 
somewhere within the extremes of, 
say, the Alabama Sun and PM. The 
Alabama Sun is the most vicious anti- 
Negro newspaper to appear in recent 
times. It is more inflammatory than 
ex-Governor Eugene Talmadge’s 
Statesman. Every article in it is 
against the Negro. It openly appeals 
for a league for white supremacy. It is 
the only newspaper which regularly 
uses the word “nigger.” In almost 
every issue there is a photograph of 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Some of the captions 
over these pictures have been; “Elea- 
nor Sure Does Like the Niggers!!,” 
“Eleanor and Some More Niggers,” 
“Eleanor, Nigger Shake,” “Eleanor 
Greets Nigger Again,” and “Burns 
Gas to Shake Nigger’s Hand.’?* PM 
is generally considered to be a cham- 





7 There is a file of the Alabama gue i. the 
Schomburg Collection, beginning with V. No. 1, 
Mar. 24, 1944. Word has been received "Seas the 
Sun has ceased publication with the arrest of the 
editor on charges of drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct. Further investigation will disclose the 
anti-New Deal and other political and economic 
interests behind this anti-Negro facade, 


pion of the cause of the Negro in 
exactly the same way it is a champion 
of the cause of other “oppressed 
minorities” and social justice in 
general. 

The power of the press to influence 
public attitudes is obvious. The news- 
paper is unlike the movie and the 
radio which are essentially forms of 
mass entertainment, The press is de- 
liberately a purveyor of news and 
opinion. It. is a more permanent form 
than the others. It is older and is in 
far too many instances an integral 
part of the social structure based upon 
subordination of the Negro and others. 
The case of the Negro against the 
American press is a strong one. The 
most frequent dissatisfactions are as 
follows: 


1. Use of derogatory terms, failure to 
capitalize the word “Negro” and, in the 
South, failure to use terms of politeness 
such as “Mr.” and “Mrs.” before the 
names of Negroes mentioned. 

2. Emphasis—often lurid—upon “Negro 
crime.” 

3. Ignoring Negro achievement in news, edi- 
torials and pictures, 

4, The segregation of Negro news. Certain 
newspapers in the South put out special 
“Black Star” editions, Those contain sev- 
eral columns or a page of “News of spe- 
cial interest to Colored People’—chiefly 
notices of church and fraternal meetings, 
births and deaths. These editions are pre- 
pared exclusively for Negro neighbor- 
hoods and do not receive general circula- 
tion. 

5. Failure to treat sympathetically the cause 
of the Negro in news, editorials and fea- 
tures like other social causes are often 
treated. 

6. Anti-Negro comic strips. These have an 
amazing influence upon the minds of chil- 
dren and many adults. 


Some progress has been made 
toward correcting these practices— 
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especially in the North and in some of 
the large urban centers of the South. 
In general, however, the press of the 
nation has advanced very slightly 
toward the goal of becoming an in- 
strument for bettering race relations. 
The best answer to the anti-Negro and 
semi-anti-Negro press is the Negro 
press itself. Powerful and influential 
as it is, the Negro press has not been 
an adequate answer, for the average 
American just does not read it. The 
pattern of change, therefore, may ap- 
proximate some of these lines of de- 
velopment: 


1. The establishment of more newspapers 
like PM and the radical press (or the 
expansion of these). 

2. Race relations betterment committees 
which will work with the great news 
gathering and distributing agencies like 
the Associated Press, United Press, Inter- 
national News Service, and with publish- 
ers, editors, reporters directly and 
through their organizations. 

3. The establishment of close relations be- 
tween news gathering agencies like the 
Associated Negro Press and the general 
news gathering agencies so as to feed 
Negro news into the general channels and 
vice versa. 

4. The employment of qualified Negroes on 
the reportorial and editorial staffs of non- 
Negro newspapers. In the beginning these 
persons might be called upon to handle 
Negro news, though the ideal is complete 
integration in employment as well as in 
subject matter. 

5. The establishment of newspapers of gen- 
eral interest by Negroes, which will in- 
clude Negro items along with the usual 
newspaper material. 

6. Protest, picket, boycott and other social 
pressures will be applied to anti-Negro 
publications, Usually these publications 
are careful enough to remain within the 
letter of the law. 


THE LIBRARY 
The public library is often referred 


to as “the people’s university.” This 
is an appropriate figure of speech for 
the influence of libraries open to use 
by the public probably exceeds that of 
all schools and colleges. Moreover, the 
college library itself, hub of university 
education, in a sense may be thought 
of as a public library. Another close 
connection between formal education 
and library service may be seen in the 
community education programs which 
many libraries sponsor. 

A recent survey” of libraries in the 
United States to ascertain their hold- 
ings on the subject of the Negro re- 
veals that: 


1. Most librarians have given little atten- 
tion to this subject, yet they show a 
willingness to build up this neglected 
classification. 

2. The four great centers of library materials 
on the Negro are Washington, D.C., New 
York City, Boston and Chicago. As a 
matter of fact, most of the large libraries 
of the country have thousands of books 
on the Negro. 

3. There are about eight major collections 
of Negro literature and any number of 
minor collections in the United States. 

4, Special collections on Southern history, 
the abolition movement and similar top- 
ics often contain considerable material 
on Negro life and history. 

5. The pattern of segregation limits access 
to library sources by Negro readers and 
writers. Less than 20 per cent of the li- 
braries of the South are open to Ne- 
groes.?9 


Remedial proposals follow the same 
general pattern as outlined for the 
other agencies of communication. 


%To be published as L. D. Reddick, ‘Library 
Sources for Negro Studies” as a part of the pre- 
preyed volume of the Encyclopedia on the Ne- 

: , also, Eliza Gleason, The Southern Negro 
ote = Public Library. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. 

2C. B. Joeckel, Library Service. Wepttoaten: 
Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 15. 
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Some more specific suggestions are: 


1. Anti-Negro books should be removed 
from the shelves of libraries. Some of the 
literature for children is particularly 
harmful. 

2. Since many librarians express interest in 
“good Negro books,” appropriate lists 
should be circulated among them. 

3. Committees for cultural democracy 
should establish and maintain contact 
with the Library Service Division of the 
United States Office of Education and 
the professional organizations of librarians 
such as the American Library Association 
and the state and local bodies. 

4. Since most libraries are supported by 
public taxation overtures by race rela- 


tions betterment committees may be_ 


made directly to the proper public and 
library officials. 

5. Community institutions interested in race 
relations should cooperate with librarians 
in planning exhibitions, book forums and 
developing reader interest in Negro litera- 
ture. 

6. The library as a democratic institution 
should include Negroes on its staff not 
only as a demonstration of broad social 
purposes, but often these persons will be 
able to assist in developing the Negro 
classifications. 


7. The special collections on the Negro 
should be built up and given wider pub- 
licity and use. 


CONCLUSION 


A summary is scarcely necessary 
for a pattern which has repeated itself 
with each description of the form and 
function of the four organs of public 
opinion. The movie, radio, press and 
library all serve, in varying degrees, 
of course, to generate and reflect a 
harmfully stereotyped conception of 
the Negro. Their influence on the mind 
of the American people is overwhelm- 
ing. 

It is an old generalization that 
equality and full democracy for the 
Negro will never be achieved this side 
of basic changes in the objective con- 
ditions of life. To this old maxim must 
be added another: democracy in race 
relations will never be achieved until 
the minds of the people are changed. 
The direct route to these minds is 
through the great agencies of mass 
communication. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
RACE RELATIONS: THE SCHOOLS 


J. Max Bono 


The paradox of American Education 
today is that the total discipline of 
learning is based upon ideas for the 
improvement of the race, yet the cur- 
riculum of the school, from the earliest 
through the university, frequently ex- 
cludes many of the vital teachings 
upon which interracial betterment de- 
pends, Those who control the schools 
are largely motivated by attitudes 
which represent a direct antithesis of 
the broad and liberal points of view 
upon which programs of race educa- 
tion should be founded. Many glib 
tongues pay lip service to a program 
of socialized education. The expression 
of educators who would give vicarious 
service to such a program are impres- 
sive and high sounding, but meaning- 
less. 

All of these set the verbal pace for 
American education, They are shells 
without kernels. Occasionally, we are 
permitted to read the post-mortem 
description of some brave teacher who 
has attempted to gear the school pro- 
gram to the realities of life.’ But it is 
no exaggeration to state that those 
who have attempted programs of race 
betterment have frequently run head- 
long into conflict with the vested in- 
terests.? Communities manifest violent 
reactions to ideas or usages which 
challenge or question values which are 
commonly referred to as traditional. 





1 “Dismissal of Frances E. McMahon from Notre 
Dame University’, School and Society, 58: 451-2, 
D 11, 1943. 

2The activities of a former Governor of Geor- 
gia and the plight of teachers in that state who 
were considered to be tolerant, is a case in point. 
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If current definitions of education 
are to be taken seriously, it would 
seem that the philosophy of all school 
systems would be concerned with the 
improvement of our understanding of 
the races of mankind, and the inclu- 
sion within the curricula of vital sub- 
ject matter intended to provide stu- 
dents with information which would 
enable them to combat the difficulties 
which confront them, and gain basic 
insights into understandings of the so- 
ciety in which they live.’ In a democ- 
racy the chief function of the school 
should be to further the processes of 
democracy. 

The student citizen should gain from 
the schools information that would 
enable him to solve the riddle of pov- 
erty in a country of abundance. He 
should be made aware of the need for 
combined and concerted action on be- 
half of the laboring classes in securing 
a higher standard of living. The school 
population of a democracy should be 
inducted into a type of learning in- 
tended to develop culture carriers, for 
instance, ideas on improved housing 
for the masses, the abolition of the 
poll-tax, and the inauguration of co- 
operative marketing and buying enter- 
prises, and the establishment of serv- 
ices that would insure adequate health 
for all children.* Above all, there 
should be promulgated a type of edu- 


%A. OC. Rosander, ‘Economic Stratification of 
Youth and its Social Consequences”, Journal 0, 
Educational Research, XXXII, Ap 1939. 

“Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938. 
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cation which strives courageously and 
honestly to free the minds of children 
and adults from the American psy- 
chosis of racial hate and all of its at- 
tendant evils. 

We are now witnessing a terrible 
and world-wide destruction. This dis- 
organization emanates from countries 
where youth was trained to despise 
other races and nations. Men in wheel 
chairs, men with unseeing eyes, men 
buried in strange and unfamiliar lands 
—America’s men, the flower of our 
manhood—are paying the price for 
these arrogant and ignorant teachings 
of race superiority. But in like man- 
ner, the souls of American children in 
our own land are being warped and 
conditioned against democracy by 
those disciples of infamy, who preach 
their blasphemous doctrines of race 
hate and race superiority from legis- 
lative chambers, the pulpits of 
churches, and the classrooms of our 
schools. 

Perhaps the greatest single develop- 
ment in the furtherance of education 
for race understanding is the airplane. 
It is not only the forerunner of a new 
age of travel, but it is ushering into 
the world a new age of racial inter- 
mingling. To the shores of America 
will come the nations of the world 
engulfing this country in a tide of 
color, brown, black, and yellow peo- 
ple.’ The child of America, unless he 
learns to respect the peoples of the 
world, shall soon again be called upon 
to offer his life on the battlefield. Like 
Germany, he shall fight, under the in- 
glorious banner of race arrogance and 
race superiority. The white child faces 





SAlain Locke and Bernard J. Stern, When 
Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and Culture Con- 
_ in York; Progressive Education Associa- 

. . 


a crisis in his development. This crisis 
grows out of the anti-social attitudes 
of his elders. The nation may not hope 
to further the democratic ideal when 
its children are surrounded by race 
hypocrisy. Children whose personali- 
ties are already warped by war hear 
their elders proclaim by radio, by 
newspaper, and by verbal words that 
the ruling of the highest court in the 
land will be circumvented by trickery 
and fraud. This is a lesson that few 
will survive. 

The children of America have re- 
cently undergone a dreadful expe- 
rience. They who have heard so much 
about democracy now know that there 
are American parents who are schem- 
ing, like ordinary sneak thieves, to 
circumvent the ruling of the highest 
court in the land. Their leaders have 
provided them with an impressive les- 
son in crime and a disrespect for law 
and order. The Negro child has learned 
the bitter truth about the sanctity of 
the laws which are to protect him. 

The American school, in the in- 
auguration of effective programs of 
race education and other basic teach- 
ings, faces a dilemma.’ The question 
of whether or not American youth and 
adults will receive their education in 
schools that are designed to perpetuate 
the evils which beset our democracy, 
or be trained in schools that will place 
at the disposal of youth instruments 
by which they may reform their so- 
ciety, appears to be the major problem 
for American educators. It is basic in 
the appraisal and the understanding 
of programs for race development and 
race education. 





*D. M. Levy, “Intolerance: Its Toll Upon the 
Intolerant,” Child Study, XIX (Winter 1941-42). 

TBertram B. Fowler, The Lord Helps Those. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1938. 
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Most certainly, the réle of the school 
in a democracy should be to assume 
large responsibilities for teaching the 
youth of the nation facts about the 
various races which comprise the pop- 
ulation of this country, If the schools 
of America are to prepare the youth 
of the nation to build a better society, 
there should be a large expectancy of 
enlighted race training in areas where 
racial feeling is most intense, and the 
expectancy that the leaders in educa- 
tion in these areas should insist that 
a good part of the subject matter of 
their schools be devoted to the elim- 
ination of race hate. The price which 
America is paying in human and ma- 
teria] resources alone would, from the 
standpoint of logic, cause the schools 
in these areas to combat racial hate. 
Unfortunately, the schools of America, 
have in the large, become the citadels, 
the impregnable fortresses in which 
the evils responsible for the kind of 
national degeneration we have seen in 
Germany, for instance, are perpet- 
uated, Superstition, class hate, and 
social myopia are the tools which in 
the end can only mean the destruction 
of the American way of life, These are 
also the instruments by which the cun- 
ning and the ruthless set class against 
class, race against race and, thereby, 
direct the destinies of the unsuspecting 
to their selfish ends. 

Admittedly then, if this analysis be 
true, there is little that can be said 
about a general program of race de- 
velopment in the schools today. This 
statement might, therefore, be the 
summary, as well as the conclusion of 
this paper, were it not for other factors 
in need of consideration. 

It is almost an axiom that the in- 
troduction of programs of education 
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for race development in the schools 
are dependent upon the extent to 
which the agencies in society—the 
church, the Interracial Commission,® 
labor unions, and other agencies—are 
favorably committed to the idea of 
race justice and race equality. 

In the consideration of these agen- 
cies, it is well to remember that they 
are composed of human beings with 
attitudes. It is the attitudes of these 
people that will largely determine the 
prevailing opinion in America as it 
relates to minority groups and the in- 
troduction of educational programs in 
the schools which are designed to erad- 
icate this evil. 

There should be no question about 
the position of the church and the 
people who form its membership. Un- 
fortunately, the church of the Western 
Hemisphere despite its high ideals is, 
in many places, a semi-Christian insti- 
tution founded upon the solid rock of 
“Americanism”,® and the perpetuation 
of our highly individualized, competi- 
tive, capitalistic society. The over- 
tones of basic Christianity are too 
often lost in the undertones of selfish- 
ness and respectability. Its members, 
as a result, reflect a certain confusion 
of ideals, however, vague feelings of 
the brotherhood of man and Christian 
justice still prevail. At least they pos- 
sess these feelings in sufficient strength 
to prevent them from engaging in out- 
right acts of social savagery. 

But we cannot underestimate the 


oy, Now operating as the Southern Regional Coun- 


il. By Americanism in this sense I mean that 
paradoxical social pattern which includes, at the 
same time, the Constitution and The Bill of Rights 
of the disfranchisement of the Negro, economic 
exploitation, and the consignment of lesser peoples 


to a place of fear radation and shame, 


See — ohnson, Patterns of Negro Segre 
gation. New York; Harper and Brothers, 194 
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power of the Church in American life 
and its potential greatness in the 
building of a genuine democracy, For 
complete acceptance of the Christian 
faith by white Americans and its in- 
clusion in the American way of life, 
would quickly make possible the in- 
clusion of effective educational pro- 
grams for race understanding and race 
development throughout the schools of 
America. The fact that church groups 
have already established committees 
and employed persons to carry on this 
work gives indication of progress in 
the field of race relations. 

Of special and meritorious value to 
the furtherance of programs of edu- 
cation for race development and un- 
derstanding has been the work of the 
Interracial Commission. Under the 
guidance of this organization, white 
and Negroes were able to discuss their 
problems. In some cases these discus- 
sions were fruitless leading to nothing. 
Men and women soon found them- 
selves at issue with one another. But 
the question of race betterment 
through the work of the Commission 
has been projected into the thinking 
of the people. From the office of the 
Interracial Commission came the first 
pamphlets on race betterment. These 
pamphlets, giving factual information 
about the Negro, have found their 
way into the churches and into the 
schools. 

The approach of the Interracial 
Commission, as far as the schools are 
concerned, has been indirect. The 
Commission, however, operating 
through its various committees, called 
attention to the moral obligation of 
America to its minorities. Throughout 
the South men and women prominent 
in civic life were influenced to discuss 
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race problems with their Negro breth- 
ren, No doubt these early adventures 
in race understanding marked the be- 
ginning of an era in which a conscious 
effort was made to give serious study 
to the techniques involved in the erad- 
ication of racial] misunderstanding. 

In line with the trend of these agen- 
cies, the Negro newspaper has at- 
tempted to carry on a program of race 
education. Admittedly, the Negro 
newspaper is not an instrument de- 
signed to provide the school age child 
or the Negro adolescent with reading 
materials which foster personality 
growth and development. These papers 
like other journals have obligations to 
their readers which they cannot ignore. 
They must appeal to the reading in- 
terests of their subscribers. They also 
have obligations to their advertisers 
and to the political interests whose 
causes they espouse. These papers are 
committed to the policy of reporting 
news about Negroes. To the thousands 
of Negroes who read them this consti- 
tutes the only literature that presents 
the Negro as a normal human being. 
The recital of the activities of Negroes 
in American civilization, and the 
things that happen to them, however, 
is not a story of hope and high ex- 
pectancy. Adult readers may measure 
the progress of the race by comparing 
past happenings with the present. The 
child and adolescent reader have only 
the facts of the present to guide him 
in his judgments. To him the news- 
paper accounts of the Negroes fight 
for survival and for the improvement 
of his staus frequently conveys the 
impression of defeat and hopelessness. 
Accounts of cruelty, of denial, of mob 
violence, of prejudice and discrimina- 
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tion cannot but affect the emotional 
life of the child. 

Fortunately, tomorrow’s children 
may find many sections of the news 
which carry stories of success and 
hope. Among these is the section de- 
voted to the activities of Negro musi- 
cians and artists. Music and the dance 
are universal in their appeal. Hence, 
Negroes may operate in this field 
without confronting the usual restric- 
tions. Swing in itself is attractive when 
it is connected with race pride and it 
is natural that this area of Negro en- 
deavor becomes both the symbol of 
success and escape for downtrodden 
Negro youth. Nudged out of the rich 
currents of American civilization, neg- 
lected by the Negro community, the 
Negro child frequently becomes a 
forlorn cultural waif, wandering with- 
out aim or purpose on the dim periph- 
ery of society.’° Frustrated in satisfy- 
ing his normal ambitions he seeks 
quick and immediate short cuts to sta- 
tus. He finds quick satisfaction and 
status by embracing and becoming a 
part of the pattern of jazz and swing. 
There he may rise to the uppermost 
rung. Lost, however, to the vast ma- 
jority of our children are the riches 
which are the heritage of those who 
possess the total values of American 
civilization, art, literature, machine 
skills and other components of our 
culture. 

Negro teachers are now making ap- 
peals to the colleges for more appro- 
priate reading materials for Negro 
children." These appeals are based 
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upon fundamental child needs. The 
textbooks which Negro children use do 
not include the contributions which 
the Negro has made to American life. 
Far too often the Negro, when he is 
mentioned, is portrayed in a manner 
which sets him apart. Certainly there 
is little in these texts that would give 
the Negro child basic feelings of self- 
respect and pride. It may be that as 
impetus is given to the development 
of programs of intercultural education 
that there will be a desire on the part 
of citizens to see all races presented 
in their true perspective. Surely it is 
not expecting too much to look to the 
Negro colleges and graduate schools 
for help in developing an appropriate 
literature for the Negro child. 

The view is held by many that 
private and state controlled schools 
are too much a part of the interests 
that control them to inaugurate re- 
forms in education. There is a growing 
body of evidence, therefore, in support 
of the view that the labor union will 
become the chief agency of education 
for a new socialized world. 

The CIO Committee on educa- 
tion is an example of the development 
that may be expected in a more com- 
prehensive program of education. If 
for no other reason than self-protec- 
tion, it will be necessary for the labor 
union to expose the myths of race 
superiority and class dominance. La- 
bor solidarity will require an intelli- 
gent and an enlightened followership 
in protecting itself from the vicious 
demagogues who, even now, rise to 
stop the tide which is certain to engulf 
them. The schools cannot escape these 
new teachings, for labor will more and 
more assume its responsibility in de- 
manding that the public schools be- 
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come enlightened agencies of democ- 
racy. Education for race development 
and racial education will be found to 
flourish in the curricula of the new 
school. 

The members of the unions are gen- 
erally the masses, people who because 
of their low income status, are not on 
the main stream of culture. In the 
past, racial politicians have indoctri- 
nated this class with the venom of 
race hate. This has been their meat 
and drink. Fortunately, the various 
education committees of the unions 
have approached education from an 
economic base. Education for the fam- 
ilies of the labor unions center around 
job and wage discriminations, housing, 
health, collective bargaining, and more 
recently education against race hate. 

Undoubtedly, the great revolution 
taking place in America today is la- 
bor’s bid for the partial control of 


industry. The rapidity with which 


industry changes its mechanized 
equipment makes it impossible for in- 
stitutions of learning to provide train- 
ing for workers in industry. Through- 
out the nation shop schools providing 
in-service training for workers are in 
operation. In like manner, folk schools 
for labor leaders must accompany in- 
service training for the acquisition of 
mechanical skills. There are many who 
predict that the labor folk college or 
schools will become the chief agency 
for race betterment. 

Now that worlds have been brought 
closer together, men of vision are at- 
tempting to rid themselves and their 
nation of outmoded views about race. 
The worlds that have been brought to 
our doors and their people will be 
more readily understood if the teach- 
ings of anthropology are introduced 
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in our schools. Attempts to introduce 
this study in the elementary and high 
schools may be referred to at the 
present as proposed programs. Some 
of the colleges have already made a 
beginning in this direction. In the cate- 
gory of a proposal falls the current 
plans which are under way for the 
inauguration of programs for race un- 
derstanding in the schools. This, how- 
ever, does not alter the need or reduce 
the problem, 

Facing the Negro parent is the task 
of providing a type of race education 
which will give the child a sense of 
his personal dignity and worth, but 
will leave him free from prejudice, bit- 
terness, and hate. Those who are 
charged with this responsibility know 
how necessary, yet difficult, is this 
task. The impact of race hatred and 
its overt manifestations upon the per- 
sonality of the Negro child does ter- 
rible damage. Mental illness, almost 
the counterpart of the mental sickness 
apparent in the white mind, is the by- 
product of race hate. It takes its daily 
toll among the minds and personalities 
of Negro children. 

The parents of the white child are 
seemingly not aware of the ravishing 
effect which their teaching of race su- 
periority has upon their children. 
Hate, the demoralization of one group 
of people by another, discrimination, 
the conscious withholding of funda- 
mental rights and privileges from a 
group, and all the other curses which 
are visited upon those who perpetuate 
programs of race superiority, is the 
heritage of the white child. Personality 
development for those who are nur- 
tured on hate develops a sickly and 
a deformed personality. Personal dis- 
organization in the individual and 
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mass psychosis of the group is a part 
of the price that America is paying for 
its views of race superiority. 

Philanthropy has done much for the 
education of the Negro. In like man- 
ner, the church and school have made 
large contributions to his development. 
Philanthropy, working through both 
the private and public schools of the 
nation, might further the work of in- 
ter-cultural education by assisting 
schools in specific regions to train 
teachers, school administrators, labor 
leaders, church workers, and laymen 
for work in the field of Anthropology 
and Inter-cultural Relations. 

At first glance the problem of in- 
augurating programs of race under- 
standing in the schools, as previously 
referred to, would seem to be almost 
insurmountable. In spite of these diffi- 
culties there are many developments 
in America today which point to a new 
era of education for race understand- 
ing.* There are many voices being 
raised in behalf of racial amity and 
understanding. Not only are there in- 
dividuals who champion this cause, 
but there are organizations who are 
gearing their programs to meet the 
need for an expanded program of race 
education.** 

One such organization is the Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene Society for 
Negroes. Efforts are being made by 
this organization to encourage psy- 
chology teachers in Negro schools to 
devote their attention to adjustment 
problems of Negroes. The Society has 
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carried on among Negro physicians a 
program of education designed to ac- 
quaint Negro parents with basic prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene and mental 
adjustment. In an attempt to extend 
its program, this Society fosters the 
organization of mental hygiene socie- 
ties in various communities and locali- 
ties, 

The Catholic Church in certain 
areas and districts is beginning to give 
attention to the race problem. For 
instance in Corpus Christi, Texas, the 
Catholic Church has organized an in- 
ter-racial forum for children. This 
forum is composed of all the racial 
groups in the community. Under this 
arrangement the children of all races 
come together for weekly discussions 
of racial problems. The decisions which 
these young people make are carried 
back to the schools for further discus- 
sion. The recent decision of St. Louis 
University is another case in point. 

In Georgia, The Races of Mankind 
has become the standard text for the 
study of the race question.’* This 
experiment has been conducted with 
a minimum of opposition by the com- 
munity. On several occasions adult 
members of the community have par- 
ticipated in this study. From all indi- 
cations this program has functioned 
without opposition from parents. The 
parents themselves have been engaged 
in the study of broader problems of 
economics and cooperative activity. 
The teacher is completely liberated 
and expresses the view that the prog- 
ress of the South is largely dependent 
upon the growth and development of 
the human resources of the region. 

% Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, The Races 
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The School of Education of Tuske- 
gee working in conjunction with the 
Tuskegee Mental Hygiene Society has 
organized a Child Study Conference. 
In addition to this, Tuskegee Institute 
operates a Child Development Center. 
This Center gives specific attention to 
the socialization of the children who 
comprise its enrollment, A further aim 
of this Center is to develop techniques 
which might be used in the study of 
the Negro child and in furthering pro- 
grams of inter-cultural education. As 
this work progresses, the effects of race 


persecution upon the personalities of 
children are becoming apparent. It is 
hoped that this experimentation will 
lead to the further goal of discovering 
positive programs of race education 
for the parents of Negro children. 

As these and other developments 
take place, it is hoped that private and 
organized philanthropy will lend sup- 
port to these programs. The further 
hope is expressed that men of good 
will and high purpose will work to- 
gether in freeing the minds of men 
from racial hatred. 
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WHITHER RACE RELATIONS? A CRITICAL COMMENTARY 
ALAIN LOCKE 


Fortunately the articles in this sec- 
tion on Educational Programs for the 
Improvement of Race Relations in the 
United States are, on the whole, con- 
cise and objective, and accordingly, 
the obligation to summarize is mini- 
mal, The situation calls more for crit- 
ical comment than elucidation, and 
above all, for some discussion of 
trends. The paramount need in these 
days of increased racial tension and 
of augmented interracial and inter- 
national concern over the issues of 
race is to comprehend the major and 
important trends of thought and 
action involved. As an_ intellectual 
problem the primary demand is for 
clarification; and this, indeed, is 
probably the réle of education in the 
situation and the main constructive 
contribution the educator can make to 
the total situation. There is as much 
need for the right perspective on these 
basic matters of human group rela- 
tions as for the right information or 
even the right moral principles and 
convictions. 

Fortunately, too, in this section, as 
indeed in the whole scope of this 
special issue of the JoURNAL, educa- 
tion is construed in its broadest sense. 
Much of the material reviewed would 
otherwise be irrelevant. But we are 
wisely coming more and more to re- 
gard the responsibility for the proper 
conditioning of individual and group 
opinion with regard to social attitudes 
and behavior as a problem of an edu- 
cational character, even though it 
forces us to realize how much more 


important the informal and adult 
phases of our educational effort neces- 
sarily become in this instance as over 
against the strictly formal and pre- 
paratory stages of our education. It is 
not too utopian, however, to assume 
that as we correct the deficiencies of 
the social education aspects of formal 
education there will remain much less 
to be done (and undone) by infor- 
mal adult educative effort. In this we 
confront perhaps the gravest aspect of 
the racial situation: the emergency 
character of the present-day situation, 
with its crucial and critical urgencies. 

Somewhat encouraging, therefore, 
are the facts reported on all the fronts 
of attack on the racial problem of 
greatly increased concern and activity, 
with some healthy and welcome tend- 
encies toward a re-examination of 
program and traditional techniques 
even by conservative organizations 
operating in the interracial field. In 
fact this realignment of policies and 
programs may be put down as prob- 
ably the most basic of the current 
trends, the more outstanding or sig- 
nificant of which I shall now try to 
enumerate: 

1. The increasing gravity of racial 
issues and tensions in these years of 
war crisis has undoubtedly called 
forth greatly increased effort and fresh 
organizational attack on the problem. 
The pressure of new organizations and 
programs has correspondingly pro- 
voked renewed activity and in a con- 
siderable number of cases re-examina- 
tions of program on the part of the 
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older organizations in the interracial 
field. 

2. Even though there still continues 
the old traditional partisanship over 
formal “solutions” of the race prob- 
lem, progressively the various organi- 
zational programs are tending, even 
under face-saving cover of reiterated 
generalizations, to become more and 
more specialized and concrete. By im- 
plication, at least, these organizations 
are being forced to abandon their old 
monopolistic approaches, accepting a 
cooperative relationship toward other 
organizations and their respective pro- 
grams, Joint endorsements of certain 
campaigns and multiple membership, 
not to mention an increase of inter- 
locking committee membership, are 
significantly to be noted. 

3. Though the demarcation between 
“Northern” and “Southern” schools of 
racial thought and program still per- 
sists, it is tending toward a levelling- 
off situation of general national con- 
cern over the issue as a “national 
problem.” Witness the rapid recent 
growth of NAACP and CIO activity 
in the South and the equally rapid 
extension of the Interracial Committee 
pattern to the East, Midwest and Far 
West. 

4. The base of racial movements 
seems to be shifting, likewise, not only 
to the greater participation of Negroes 
in policy and executive control, and 
not only toward much greater partici- 
pation of Negroes in the rank and file 
membership and financial support of 
these organizations (with exceptions, 
of course)—but there is also a sig- 
nificant shift, particularly with the 
younger organizations, toward mass 
membership and a far greater inclu- 


sion of the more ordinary, “lower- 
class” folk. 

5. Significant as is the above trend, 
even in movements still overtly 
racialistic in drive and appeal, there 
is a still more significant trend toward 
the integration of the Negro phases of 
the social situation with general re- 
formist organizations and programs. 
The CIO program, the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Association, the Council 
Against Intolerance in America, the 
various Intercultural Councils may be 
mentioned as samples of this. One of 
the most novel and auspicious de- 
velopments in the entire situation is 
this relatively recent trend toward the 
common cause approach and the inte- 
gration of the Negro interests as a 
part of a general situation; in short, 
a tendency to break through the tradi- 
tional racial isolationism to a more 
objective and scientific view of the 
Negro’s status as a condition that is 
only secondarily racial. 

Concurrent with these trends are 
certain corollaries which flow quite 
inevitably from them. We may men- 
tion three: first, the gradual obsoles- 
cence of the paternalistic and tradi- 
tionally philanthropic approaches; 
second, marked increase in the par- 
ticipation of Negro leadership and in 
critical protest on the part of Negro 
public opinion, and third, the begin- 
ning, at least, of cooperative action on 
the part of a growing number of inter- 
racial organizations as directed pres- 
sure groups. In both the political and 
the labor fields there has been con- 
siderable increase in lobbying and 
emphasis on mass action types of cam- 
paign for various objectives. 

Thus, it would seem, in a cycle 
normal for most social problems and 
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causes, the American race problem is 
running a typical course from philan- 
thropic, paternalistic approaches and 
techniques of amelioration to reform- 
ist liberal sponsorship, and then after 
passing through an acute protest stage 
of minority self-assertation with its 
accompanying chauvinism, to broaden 
out finally into integrated mass move- 
ments of general social reconstruction 
and reform. In ignorance of this nor- 
mal course of affairs, many today 
miss the widening significance of the 
Negro cause and misinterpret its acute 
prominence in many general issues. 
Really, in fact, in becoming either the 
“test-case” or the “complicating fac- 
tor,” the minority cause becomes cru- 
cial in the life of the majority as 
involving a point beyond which eva- 
sion, temporizing and compromise can 
go no further, and so, the general issue 
has to be faced “up or down.” 

By all the signs, and with accumu- 
lative force from all these separate 
analyses, America is shown reaching 
or to have reached just such a point 
on what can still be phrased as the 
question of race relations and inter- 
racial justice and unity, but what 
more properly and profoundly should 
be viewed as the practical problem of 
working out a more consistent politi- 
cal, economic and social democracy 
for the people at large. 

Several of our authors hint at such 
conclusions, and doubtless would have 
been more explicit but for their major 
concentration on the reportorial job 
of detailing what was actually hap- 
pening on the racial front with the 
church agencies, the interracial com- 
mittees, unions and labor organiza- 
tions, philanthropic agencies and 
foundations, Negro advancement or- 
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ganizations, the press, the various 
Federal agencies, the armed services 
and the schools. On these specific re- 
ports it is also not necessary to repeat 
in detail. Much of the point would be 
lost in summarization, especially the 
conviction that any intelligent reader 
should deduce from such accumula- 
tive evidence that it is unwise, yes, 
unsafe to over-generalize on these 
matters either about white or Negro 
opinion or with regard to mixed or 
Negro group action. 

There is also exhibited the usual 
and to be expected divergence of 
opinion and program emphasis, but 
happily with an increasingly necessary 
and effective division of labor in im- 
plementing these programs and efforts. 
Yet one fact, one generalization, if you 
will, must be made and granted ;—it 
is that amazing growth of over-all 
minority solidarity which has come 
into Negro life over and above and in 
spite of the many minority partisan- 
ships and their factionalisms. Leaders 
and organizations with vested interests 
in their own tight formulae are begin- 
ning to feel this pressure and realize 
that they must yield to some new 
strategy of cooperative action. There 
is a parallel awakening on the part of 
white organizations and groups as to 
the need for immediate consideration 
and action on racial reforms, due 
largely, as is also in part the Negro 
solidarity, to the racial repercussions 
of the war crisis. On the other hand, 
we have just as marked the intensifi- 
cation of the opposition camps, who 
seem to sense the growing pressures 
for reform and the accruing momen- 
tum of considerable recent improve- 
ment in the Negro’s status and treat- 
ment as a signal for a “last-ditch” 
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stand against throughgoing democratic 
equality. Out of such a triangle of 
forces comes both the danger and the 
promise of the current racial situation, 
and all our authors make us vividly 
aware that we have come to a crisis, 
where action and action alone can 
convince and count, 

In the field of organized religion the 
discrepancies between democratic pro- 
fessions and democratic practise on 
race are not only most glaring but 
most ironically  self-contradictory. 
Miss McCulloch, our reporter for this 
field, frankly acknowledges despair 
that so great a moral force as the 
Christian church is not marshalled 
positively on this vital issue, and 
clearly sees that religion may relegate 
itself to the side-lines of modern so- 
ciety unless in such matters it assumes 
its moral responsibilities. She also 
stresses, rightly, the “self-defeating 
anomaly, the ironic spectacle of repre- 
sentatives of the churches rebuking 
secular organizations for practising the 
same unChristian discriminations 
which not only prevail commonly in 
the Christian churches but which 
these very same leaders sometimes 
fear to denounce in their home 
churches.” Yet out of the present-day 
exposures of such self-contradictions 
has come a marked demand for re- 
form. In different degrees but all with 
some accelerated pace the various 
Protestant Churches and the Catholic 
Church have responded, it would 
seem, The Catholic Church, in addi- 
tion to having instituted a new inter- 
racial council movement, has recently 
opened up many of its schools to Ne- 
gro students. As to the democratic 
practise of human equality, however, 
the Christian church is still far from 


activating its own basic formula of the 
“brotherhood of man,” and accordingly 
cannot claim either moral or actual 
leadership in the sphere of race rela- 
tions. 

After a succinct history of the In- 
terracial Commission movement, an 
account has been given the reader of 
the recent extension of the machinery 
of the municipal or state interracial 
council or committee to other than 
Southern regions and situations. In 
fact in this there has been some much- 
needed extension of program and some 
slight revision of philosophy of ap- 
proach, although Dr. Clement seems 
not to recognize fully the differences 
between the traditional and some of 
the more modern bases for this work. 
He does note the tendency to go be- 
yond mere palliative appeasement and 
sporadically preventive measures to 
newer techniques of persuading the 
various communities as to their moral 
and practical responsibilities and the 
importance of planned programs of 
reconstruction and reform. By very 
reason of the extension of this ma- 
chinery to centers like New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, let us 
hope it will become a new movement 
with new techniques and a new phi- 
losophy of operation. To the extent 
that the movement becomes objective 
and realistic, it must needs become 
intercultural, and transform itself into 
committees for amity and unity, with 
respect to all religious, and national 
as well as racial minorities. 

Undoubtedly the proud assertion of 
one of the writers on the interracial 
labor front that “we are further ad- 
vanced than organized religion” is 
true, and the unfavorable contrast 
could be duplicated for the interracial 
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commissions, by and large, for the 
schools and for the Federal govern- 
ment, For organized labor, after a 
selfish exclusionist policy still perpetu- 
ated by many craft unions, has been 
forced to a realistic realization of the 
common handicaps of discrimination 
and the common group advantages of 
solidarity against discriminatory con- 
ditions. Most particularly the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 
the National Maritime Union have not 
only seen but vindicated this broad 
position. With a primary aim of 
“bringing about the effective organiza- 
tion of the working men and women 
of America for common benefits re- 
gardless of race, color, creed or cul- 
tural nationality,” they have sensed 
the vital connection of racial discrimi- 
nation with their ultimate common ob- 
jective. Some of the more progressive 
units among them have seen, further, 
the need for adult worker education 
along these lines and have thus opened 
up a new and important channel of 
favorable and effective public opinion 
on interracial justice and cooperation. 
Special mention (and credit) is to be 
given at this point to the constructive 
contribution of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, whose proce- 
dures and accomplishments are ade- 
quately detailed in Mr. Davis’s arti- 
cle. The FEPC finds it must operate 
both with the employer and the em- 
ployee to implement effectively the 
enlargement of industrial opportunity 
for Negroes, particularly in the matter 
of seniority rights, up-grading and ap- 
prenticeship training. But the encour- 
aging facts to be noticed are not so 
much the present precarious gains or 
the present remaining obstacles, but 
the significant opening up of the labor 
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situation as one of the major fronts 
of interracial relations. This develop- 
ment of the war years and the years 
of economic stress which immediately 
preceded them is perhaps the most 
outstanding single advance of our gen- 
eration in race relations. It may well 
prove pivotal for the present phase of 
this development. 

With foundations and philanthropic 
agencies we naturally revert to one of 
the oldest and most conservative 
fronts of the racial situation. Mr. 
Brownlee is right, however, in calling 
out a wide historical perspective to 
show that, prior to the period of spon- 
sorship by industrialists, the church 
agency approach to Negro education 
was uncompromising and liberal. Yet 
it is apparent to even lay observers 
that in common with the corporate 
foundations, the church foundations 
are today largely time-serving, con- 
servative and rarely crusading. This 
is, of course, not to minimize their 
past or present contributions to the 
enlargement of racial education and 
opportunity. Dr. Brownlee’s informa- 
tive review of the activities and proj- 
ects of the Peabody, the Slater, the 
Jeanes, the American Missionary As- 
sociation, the General Education 
Board, the Phelps-Stokes and Rosen- 
wald Funds, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Harmon Foundation, the 
Field Foundation and others is factu- 
ally very impressive. But he would 
agree, I am sure, that the practical 
strategy of a tacit alliance in many 
cases with the undemocratic principle 
of segregation has confronted the 
foundations and other agencies with 
an increasingly embarrassing and 
handicapping dilemma. Their present 
problem is how to divorce their pro- 
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grams from his unholy alliance and 
form new ones involving more liber- 
ally democratic and progressive pro- 
grams and interests. They only lately 
seem to have come to any actual reali- 
zation that their major problem is how 
to help bridge the great divide of edu- 
cational segregation rather than mere- 
ly to enlarge educational facilities and 
opportunities. A few progressive ex- 
ecutives in their field are at last aware 
of this, and are taking some steps and 
initiating some new programs with 
such objectives in mind if not in view. 
They fortunately can find some com- 
mon cause projects and organizations 
to help finance, which should be re- 
garded as effective auxiliary con- 
tributions to Negro welfare. 

Negro advancement organizations, 
very much on the increase in number 
and in base of support, have naturally 
varied programs and philosophies of 
race relations. They are only recently 
acquiring a sense of common cause 
and have yet to develop beyond an 
initial experimental stage any proper 
division of labor and any effective 
clearing-house over-all coordination. 
But since my assignment transcends 
the purely factual, it is incumbent on 
me to call attention to several signs 
pointing in this direction. Several 
times during the war crisis Negro or- 
ganizations have met in informal cau- 
cuses of their group representatives, 
and have been agreeably surprised at 
their common agreement and underly- 
ing solidarity, If democratically ad- 
ministered, the newly organized Amer- 
ican Council on Race Relations (defi- 
nitely organized, May 8th, 1944 at 
Chicago) may do an even wider serv- 
ice of coordinating in loose clearing- 
house fashion all the main organiza- 


tional efforts and programs with a 
definite bearing on the racial situation. 
For a considerable while, however, 
there will remain a special field and 
need for the “Negro Advancement” 
type of organization which of course, 
often entails mixed racial membership, 
but makes the special appeal and 
serves the special needs of direct racial 
representation. 

As with the labor front, it is with 
the press and other agencies like the 
radio and the movie that we come to 
another relatively new frontier of ac- 
tion and influence. The separate Ne- 
gro press has been generally regarded 
as just the modern extension of an 
old and historically effective institu- 
tion of race propaganda and defense. 
But the present-day trends of signifi- 
cance in Negro journalism have to do 
with a really new conception of the 
réle of the press in the service of a 
minority cause, viz., the implementing 
and education of minority group opin- 
ion and action. Here, the danger is ob- 
viously chauvinism, and at times the 
Negro press does not successfully skirt 
this ever-present temptation. How- 
ever, especially in terms of the war 
issues and their inevitable broadening 
of the perspectives even of the local 
domestic issues of racial discrimina- 
tion, there has lately come into Negro 
journalism pretty widely a deepening 
of insight and a great widening of ap- 
proach. To carry this progress a stage 
further into constructive programs of 
mass education and the proper in- 
tegration of ordinary Negro public 
opinion with the political, economic 
and social issues of contemporary so- 
ciety is the great new job ahead in 
Negro journalism. On this score, the 
Negro minority has an analogous 
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problem with that of the foundations 
and other benefactor programs, how 
to think, talk and act so that every 
move creates a lessening rather than 
a deepening of the great interracial 
divide, 

Happily liberal journalism, and 
even some precedent-breaking moves 
in old-line journalism have carried the 
general press many steps further in 
very recent years on the race question. 
To the special crusading stands of 
journals like The Nation, The New 
Republic, The Survey, PM, must be 
added the significant new shifts of 
news and editorial policy on the part 
of widely circulated papers like 


Life, Time, the New York Times, 
Washington Post, the Chicago Sun, 
the Richmond Post-Dispatch, the 
Atlanta Constitution to mention a 
few outstanding examples. The radio 
chains, as well as a few more progres- 


sive local stations have begun to regis- 
ter progressive change, though too 
slowly for the crucial character of race 
relations at the present moment, and 
so, too, but even more slowly, has that 
important agency of indirect public 
opinion making—the movies. All these 
need to move simultaneously in the 
direction of more representative and 
forthright advocacy of full democracy 
for the Negro and the proper propor- 
tional representation of his minority 
life in their respective media. They, 
more than any other single set of 
agencies, have the most effective single 
antidote for prejudice—a fair and 
constructively informed public opin- 
ion, 

Factually, or even critically there 
is very little to add to Mr, Alfred 
Smith’s competent and provocative 
article on race relations and the Fed- 
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eral government. It maintains an ob- 
jective balance factually as between 
political and governmental gains and 
setbacks, and critically as between 
praise and blame for official practices 
and policy. One can well agree with 
the conclusion that the present trend 
toward integration of the Negro Fed- 
eral worker is a net gain despite the 
loss of the special dispensation of the 
Negro “advisers” and their special 
channels of corrective appeal and re- 
view. On this point, however, Mr. 
Smith merely presents the paradox of 
a continuing need for some particular 
corrective steering of governmental 
policy with reference to the Negro 
minority in civil and legal rights and 
in public employment. This obvious 
need for fairer executive and legisla- 
tive treatment can probably be met 
by increased emphasis on constitu- 
tional guarantees and so implemented, 
any special enforcement acts or pro- 
cedures would escape the onus and 
criticism of special legislation on par- 
ticular paternalism. Certainly few, 
even among the special students of the 
race question, expected to see the po- 
litical and legal front of race relations 
as acute or crucial as it is at present, 
with questions like the poll-tax, the 
closed “white primary” and the court 
protests against legalized discrimina- 
tion and segregation occupying the 
front-line of national and local con- 
tention. 

As to the government’s relation to 
the race situation, it is common-place 
knowledge and admission that, in 
spite of much progress made, particu- 
larly through more liberal inclusion 
of the Negro in the various “New 
Deal” social programs, the net effect 
of the Federal government in the race 
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situation has been far off democratic 
par. This has been increased in the 
unfavorable direction by the continu- 
ance of racial segregation in the armed 
forces as a basic general principle of 
their organization. Corrective rever- 
sals alone can restore general moral 
authority to the Federal government, 
which on this score is in the same 
dilemma as the churches, being called 
upon to ask others to act on a better 
basis than its own general practise. 
This, with the rising obstructionist 
power and tactics of the Southern race 
reactionaries, has reduced: the govern- 
mental and the political situation to 
a dangerous crisis. For obviously the 
racial strains and stresses of war re- 
construction will be even greater than 
those of the present, and they must 
be worked out without due benefit of 
democratic precedents;—the major 


war programs having so defaulted on 
the right democratic procedures. The 


only way around such an impasse 
would seem to be the clear-headed and 
courageous inclusion of the major is- 
sues of the Negro minority situation 
in a general program of objectively 
democratic social reform and recon- 
struction, obviating, on the one hand, 
any need for special legislation, and 
on the other, any openly racial con- 
flict situation. 

Oddly enough, despite the general 
educational emphasis of the whole 
section, the particular section on the 
race relations programs of the schools 
is not wholly adequate. Theoretically 
it makes a strong point of the incom- 
patibility of racial segregation as a 
principle of organization with a sys- 
tem of democratic schools, and points 
out also the general need, which edu- 
cators are beginning to recognize, for 


soundly interracial social education as 
an integral part of public school edu- 
cation. However, not sufficient atten- 
tion has been called to specific and 
promising plans for offsetting these 
deficiencies such as the Springfield 
Plan, the new Chicago school curricu- 
lum units in Negro and other minority 
backgrounds, to mention but two out 
of many. Certainly such agencies as 
The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, The Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, the various educational 
commissions and groups now working 
on social education programs are evi- 
dence of considerable concern and ef- 
fort on the part of educators to meet 
the racial issue realistically on their 
own grounds. Much of this material 
will be coming into the general cur- 
riculum for the first time, particularly 
that important part of it based on 
anthropology and the comparative 
history of cultures and peoples, but 
it does promise to implement intellec- 
tually the right democratic social and 
cultural perspectives. 

Very properly these materials in- 
volve just as much the creation of the 
right sort of international-mindedness 
as well as the right sort of interracial- 
mindedness. Here, again, we have a 
case of an enlarging and profitably re- 
enforcing integration of the racial in- 
terests with larger and even more im- 
portant issues, If we can ever gener- 
ally establish through education the 
implemented belief that “no one na- 
tion and no one race can and shall 
dominate the earth,” we will have 
broken the intellectual backbone of 
prejudice and certainly, so far as edu- 
cation is concerned, will have laid an 
intellectual foundation for effective 
democracy. But it will be even more 
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difficult to democratize the public 
school as an institution than to 
democratize the curriculum. No one 
doubts the difficulty but few nowadays 
openly oppose the objective. The edu- 
cational front could and may become 
one of the strategic active fronts of 
democratic racial re-adjustment; for 
the moment, however, it shows only 
signs of sensitive self-examination and 
tentative experimental groping for 
new techniques and new emphases. 
All, therefore, that can be reliably 
predicted about the near future of race 
relations in America is a “thumbs- 
down”’ forecast for the status quo. The 
war and the rising urgencies of both 
the domestic and the international 
situation have brought the status quo 
in race relations to the brink of a 
heavy, risky disequilibrium. The pres- 
ent-day contradictions, bolstered by 
compromise and facaded with hypo- 
critical conventionalities, cannot last 
much longer. Race relations, in short, 
can get much worse or much better; 
but are unlikely to remain as they 
were, or even as they are in the un- 
stable advances of war concessions. 
Some think they must get much worse 
to get better; that is, that only in the 
crucible of considerable strife and 
struggle can they be basically re- 
formed. Personally I would be among 
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such gloomy prophets of historical 
precedents, were it not for the rather 
exceptional factors of war reconstruc- 
tion which will demand radically new 
and untried techniques of planned re- 
organization for society at large. If 
both the luck and the strategy of race 
relations can swing racial issues into 
this mainstream of social progress, 
there are hopes for radical but not 
disastrously costly readjustment. All 
competent observers seem to agree on 
the present urgency of the situation, 
on the fundamental course to which 
American society is morally com- 
mitted, and on the likelihood of the 
race question’s becoming one of the 
crucial general issues in our national 
life. Beyond that the authorities, like 
the doctors, disagree considerably 
both in diagnosis and prognosis of 
solution, with an increasing number 
of intellectuals, however, on the side 
of the optimists and mentally pre- 
pared, at least, to meet the issue head- 
on and not so much for the sake of 
the Negro as for the sake of democ- 
racy itself, And among them, with 
horizons widened beyond selfish or 
narrow racialism, are many intelli- 
gent, sober but militant and morally 
aroused Negroes, who see no sanity or 
safety in half-way solutions. 
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NEXT STEPS IN EDUCATION FOR RACIAL UNDERSTANDING: 
A PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 


Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 


Discussion which does not produce 
action is likely to result in phobias. 
There is a danger that we may talk 
our so-called race problem? “to death”, 
that is, restrict it to the realm of 
verbalization and thus make action 
more difficult. Among sophisticated 
people talk can and does become a 
substitute for action. 

If education for racial understand- 
ing is narrowly conceived as the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge (acquired 
through the media of lectures, books, 
researches, et cetera, that is, through 
talk), it will lead to disillusionment. 
Inter-racial and inter-cultural educa- 
tion has become a necessity but its 
effectiveness must be measured by its 
functional relevance to inter-racial 
and inter-cultural behavior. Under- 
standing is not merely an affair of the 
mind. We may comprehend with our 
minds but we understand with our 
feelings and actions. To understand is 
to accept, to incorporate what is un- 
derstood in one’s pattern of conduct. 

The basic principle embedded in the 
foregoing paragraphs will receive fur- 
ther attention but it seems advisable 
that its significance be recognized at 
the very outset. Human problems 
which are over-intellectualized tend to 
remain on a level either above or be- 
low experience. In this detached form 
they become the property of intel- 


1It is my conviction that there is no such thing 
as a pure race problem. What we call the race 
Problem is an admixture and a function of un- 
resolved human situations in which the principal 
elements are economics, the struggles for power, 
Person-to-person inferiorities, techniques of ex- 
ploitation, and varieties of insecurity. 


lectuals and as such they may also 
tend to become objects of scorn for 
non-intellectuals. A serious danger lies 
hidden in every human situation for 
which intellectuals have evolved elab- 
orate rationalizations and ideals which 
they do not translate into experimen- 
tation. An ideal which is not practiced 
is, I believe, worse than absence of 
ideals. It is worse because it leads 
inevitably to hypocrisy, and once a 
human situation has become en- 
shrouded in falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation all resolutions are postponed 
with the result that the situation itself 
becomes worse rather than better. In 
one sense this is precisely what hap- 
pened with respect to the popular 
opinion regarding slavery. Certainly 
the general attitude toward slavery 
was better in 1790 than it was in 1850. 
This worsening of the general attitude 
finally led to tragic consequences. 
Life is a matter of compromises. 
This will be admitted by all save the 
most obdurate of perfectionists. But, 
there are two types of compromise, 
one of which leads upward and onward 
to improvement and the other down- 
ward towards deterioration. The for- 
mer variety of compromise is always 
attached to practicable experiment 
and the latter to legal or logical ab- 
stractions. When we plan for the im- 
provement of education for racial 
understanding we should then keep 
definitely in mind that we are speaking 
of education for purposes of action. I 
often hear people say that they wish to 
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“think through”, one or another of the 
human issues which trouble us, but 
this is a misconception, Human prob- 
lems cannot be “thought through”. 
They must be “lived through”. 

In the light of the above adversions 
it seems proper to begin our search 
for guiding principles by stating that 
the first of our “next steps” for im- 
proving education for racial under- 
standing, should be to bring this va- 
riety of education into organic relation 
with programs of action. As educators 
we should not, in any case, provide 
new avenues of escape for intellectuals 
and would-be intellectuals. The pres- 
ent state of racial tension in our world 
is too serious to permit of its further 
indulgence by sophisticates. 


EFFECTIVE EpucatTIon Is A CoRRELATE 
oF CULTURE 


Before we can supply education 
which is being designed to promote 
racial understanding with better tools 
we must ask ourselves this realistic 
question: at what stage do racial in- 
ter-relations now stand in our culture? 
In raising this question I am not as- 
suming that education is completely a 
matter of adapting individuals to 
existing cultural norms, On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that education, 
whenever it is a lively enterprise, is 
definitely futuristic, in movement 
towards coming adjustments. If, how- 
ever, learning becomes excessively fu- 
turistic, too far removed from existing 
reality, its chief result will be to equip 
the learner with attitudes and habits 
which are likely to be frustrating. Ef- 
fective education is usable education.” 


2“The one condition coupled with the gift of 
truth is its use. That man shall be learned who 
reduceth his learning to practice.’’ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 
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The realization that one’s learning 
consists of postponements is a prelude 
to disillusionments. 

It appears that in situations where 
a dominant group has set barriers to 
the development of a subordinate 
group there are likely to be three 
stages of adjustment. In the first phase 
there is a practice of both inequality 
and discrimination; discrimination in- 
variably leads to various patterns of 
segregation. In the second stage there 
arises a marked movement towards 
equality with a restraining although 
more fluid segregation, and in the third 
or final stage equality is accompanied 
by cessation of segregation.? At which 
stage do Negro-white relations stand 
in the United States at present? If the 
Negro-white problem were still re- 
stricted to the Southern states, it 
would be a simple matter to answer 
this question. We would be obliged to 
say that in general the Negro in this 
area is segregated and is far from 
realizing equality of opportunity. He 
lives in poorer houses, on poorer 
streets; he is transported on traveling 
facilities of an inferior grade; he en- 
joys fewer social services and attends 
schools of a lower standard; in short 
his whole level of life is lower than 
that of the whites; he lives within a 
circle of segregation and inequality. 
These conditions do not prevail, how- 
ever, in all sections of the country. 
While segregation is still practiced al- 
most universally, the Negro has 
achieved some equality, particularly 
in those communities where he has 
learned to vote and exercise the full 


3It is not to be inferred that this sequence is 
followed in all cultures where mixed racial stocks 
live in association; the Brazilian situation may 
be taken as illustrative of an instance to the con- 
trary. 
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privileges of citizenship. In short, it 
must be admitted that the American 
Negro is slowly moving into the second 
stage, and there are evidences that 
here and there he has already made a 
slight beginning on the third stage, 
namely, the elimination of segrega- 
tion.‘ 

In view of the existing situation, it 

appears, therefore, that Americans, 
both Negro and white, need educa- 
tion which will equip them to move 
steadily and calmly (by legal means 
when necessary) into the second stage 
of adjustment. This is, admittedly, a 
compromise, but it is, I believe, a com- 
promise in the right direction. It can 
be prevented from becoming a dete- 
riorating compromise only if those who 
follow its clue keep constantly in mind 
a higher ideal. The philosophical prin- 
ciple upon which this proposition rests 
was admirably stated recently by 
Senor Salvado deMadariaga in these 
words: 
Our eyes must be idealistic and our feet 
realistic. We must walk in the right direc- 
tion but we must walk step by step. Our 
tasks are: to define what is desirable; to 
define what is possible at any time within 
the scheme of what is desirable; to carry 
out what is possible in the spirit of what is 
desirable. 


I must leave to others the task of 
pointing out the specific implications 
which this principle may hold for edu- 
cation, but I cannot leave the topic 
without suggesting that it places upon 
all of us who sincerely desire to see 
an improvement in our inter-racial 
‘The New York State Civil Rights Law defi- 
nitely prohibits certain forms of discrimination 
and there appears to be an inclination on the part 
of the Courts to support the statute. Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and Kansas have similar 
aws. 


5 Quoted by Charles Seymour in the Virginia 
Quarterly, Vol. 19, Number 4, Autumn 1943, 


relations a heavy responsibility. We 
can no longer be tolerant of obvious 
inequalities; we must utilize every 
possible means at our disposal to bring 
to bear a rule of justice which will 
elevate our Negro citizens as rapidly 
as possible to an advanced standard of 
living. 
EpucaTion Is A CORRELATE OF 
GENETICS 


Racial bias is not a natural trait in 
men. It is rather a cultural condition- 
ing. Wherever it exists one can readily 
discern that it increases with age. 
Children are not born with racial 
prejudices. Neither do they acquire 
them unless the environment of their 
elders is conducive. If, then, we con- 
ceive of our citizens as being edu- 
cated on varying levels of growth, it 
appears that no problem exists for 
young children. It seems to me doubt- 
ful to interpose racial considerations 
upon the young. In any case, it seems 
to me advisable to eliminate direct 
racial teaching in the primary grades. 
What is important here is that chil- 
dren should be aware of good patterns 
of behavior on the part of their teach- 
ers and guides. 

The situation alters, however, as 
soon as we approach secondary edu- 
cation. This is the period of genuine 
understanding. It is also the period of 
clearest thinking. I doubt whether 
people ever again ask as important 
questions as they do when in high 
school. Moreover, I doubt whether 
thinking is ever again as unadulterated 
in its logic. All youth who live within 
an inter-racial setting should receive 
some education of a factual nature. 
It seems incredible, for example, to 
encounter adults who are surprised 
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and incredulous when told that the 
yellow, red, brown and black races of 
the world outnumber the so-called 
whites in a ratio of almost three to 
one. This seems to me to be the type 
of basic fact which should have be- 
come a part of general education at 
that level where young people are 
coming to understand their world. 

If I were to select a point of em- 
phasis for undergraduate college 
study, it would seem to me to fall in 
the area of appreciations. The scien- 
tific, cultural, esthetic, political, and 
social achievements of the various 
races of the world may now be intro- 
duced normally and naturally as items 
of knowledge without which one cannot 
correctly appraise one’s time and his- 
tory. For graduate students there 
should be reserved, presumably, the 
more technical problems suitable for 
research. And, adult education should 
be concerned primarily with action. 
The adult should study, not merely for 
the purpose of enhancing his knowl- 
edge, but rather for the purpose of find- 
ing new ways to act, new ways of put- 
ting knowledge to work. (Incidentally, 
this is my credo for all adult education 
and not merely that which is dedicated 
to a better understanding among the 
races.) I do not mean to infer that 
action should be absent on the other 
levels, Quite to the contrary, it seems 
to me that excellent opportunities for 
relating knowledge to behavior may 
be invented on each genetic level, and 
I am now speaking only of relative 
emphasis. 


SoME INFERENCES FROM Facts 
In preparing material for this paper, 


I enlisted the assistance of Professor 
E. E. Neal of Texas College, Tyler, 


Texas. Together we prepared a simple 
questionnaire which was sent to the 
Negro colleges and universities; our 
aim was to discover the extent to 
which these institutions had, during 
the past ten years, practiced inter- 
racial education, and also to lear 
what methods and experiments they 
had found preferable. Some of the 
relevant facts gleaned through this in- 
quiry are stated below in summary 
form: 
Number of colleges and universities re- 
sponding to the questionnaire ...... 40 
Number of institutions in which no 
courses in race relations were offered 17 
Number of institutions in which from 1 
to 10 courses in race relations were 
RRR eet. SEES ees ai SNES 23 


Number of institutions in which the li- 
braries contained no books on race 


DMG, oS faints ae sce e sk e-o'6kis 666s 6 
Number with less than 50 books ...... 14 
Number with more than 200 books ... 1 
Number with more than 300 books ... 4 
Number with more than 500 books ... 7 
Number of institutions with no periodi- 

cals on race relations ............... 9 
Number with 5 to 15 periodicals ...... 19 
Number of institutions having pub- 

lished books on race relations ...... 8 


Number of institutions in which no re- 
search on race relations had been done 31 
Number with unpublished manscripts on 
their hands 
Number of institutions whose faculty 
members had written articles on race 
TIE fa de Snids ainaia a eeaeaaaanes 17 
Number of institutions in which no stu- 
dents had written theses on race re- 


MINE ov china ad ae oc madoamece 22 
Number of institutions which had held 
no institutes on race relations .... 9 


Number of institutions which have held 
4 such institutes during the past ten 
MOINS oi a wot a taal oa aiid p Winio hia wie Ba 7 
Number having conducted 10 institutes 12 
Number having conducted more than 


PINNING oo ois. 5.0nie 5 xs snbe eeb es Dee 4 
Number of institutes with attendance 
NMR G3 ona shun aidan @ dpa paw a> 8 


Number of institutes with attendance 


between GOiand 90)... .s.cccecssseee 9 
Number of institutes with attendance 
between 100 and 149 ................ 5 
Number of institutes with attendance 
Beteeem: 160 amd) 100: .6.:5.0:5.0000es0ns 5 
Number of institutes with attendance 
ERY a sinks cdker a> sedans seneere 4 
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Number of institutions in which insti- 
tutes were attended by both Negroes 
MSE WINE. 5 vane e cosa scant creche eh 

Number in which no whites attended . 2 

Number of institutions in which inter- 
racial experiments or projects had 
Poe COMMNNIOE Svcs bi ccvtededeeste 


These random facts are not valu- 
able in and of themselves, but certain 
inferences may be drawn from them 
which may lead to fruitful sugges- 
tions. It is my purpose here to make 
only two general deductions and the 
first is simple, indeed. It can be read- 
ily seen from these figures that con- 
scious training of Negroes for racial 
understanding is by no means an ac- 
cepted and integral part of Negro edu- 
cation. I am equally sure that a simi- 
lar study of white institutions would 
reveal an even greater lack of con- 
cern for this problem. My second gen- 
eralization is of a different order. A 
study of these returns seems to indi- 
cate clearly that the chief educational 
instrument which these institutions 
have found helpful in promoting better 
racial understandings is the short-term 
institute. The advantages of the insti- 
tute method are obvious: the financial 
cost is negligible; outside specialists 
are available for short periods; Negro 
and white students and teachers learn 
a great deal about each other merely 
by engaging in the common task of 
participating in institute planning and 
procedures; the results are quickly 
translated into action in widely-dis- 
persed locations; the latest and most 
timely events in inter-racial affairs 
are brought to attention; new methods 
of teaching and discussion may be 
used experimentally ; and leaders from 
various allied fields come to know each 
other and hence prepare the ground 
for continued collaborations. If I were 


to select one single educational device 
for immediate expansion, it would be 
the short-term institute. But there is 
room for vast improvement, For ex- 
ample, inter-racial institutes should 
be organized on a regional basis so 
that the same experts could travel 
from one to the next on the same jour- 
ney, thus saving time and money. Also, 
the methods used are still primarily 
those of the formal lecture whereas a 
genuine institute should consist mainly 
of discussions. This means training 
discussion leaders.® In suggesting these 
means for making inter-racial insti- 
tutes a more regularized part of edu- 
cation, I do not mean to restrict my- 
self to Negro colleges, although it 
seems to me that these institutions are 
here presented with a fine opportunity 
for pioneering. 


Tue Basic Aim oF EDUCATION FOR 
RactaL UNDERSTANDING IS THE 
INTEGRATION OF THE NEGRO 
WITH AMERICAN LIFE 
AND CULTURE 


The American people have at last 
come face-to-face with the minorities 
issue, the question which has bedeviled 
the life of European nations for so long 
and is in one sense the cause of the 
so-called “European Problem.” If edu- 
cation is to become a part of Ameri- 
can statesmanship, we shall need to 
clarify a few theoretical issues before 
plans and programs for dealing with 
the minority situation are formulated.’ 

The two contexts which seem to me 
essential for this clarification are 

*It would be a great step in advance if some 
foundation could be induced to provide funds for 
a period of ten years for the purpose of bringing 
these institutes to a higher standard. 

TAt the recent Post-War Planning Oonference 
on Indian Affairs, I attempted to state these 
theoretical issues more fully and what was said at 


that time concerning American Indians applies 
equally to American Negroes. 
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demoracy and _ cultural tempo. 
There are, for example, two possible 
forms of democracy, one pluralistic 
and the other monistic. The first tends 
towards diversity and the latter 
towards uniformity. Denmark may be 
taken as an example of a democratic 
society in which the people represent 
a high degree of uniformity; they 
speak the same language, are inheri- 
tors of the same culture, are for the 
most part members of the same church, 
but at the same time the life of Den- 
mark has tended, during the past 
seventy-five years in a democratic di- 
rection; there has been a constant 
trend towards equality, towards repre- 
sentativeness, towards freedom, and 
towards respect for the individual. The 
United States, on the contrary, has, 
because of its unique origin, evolved 
a pluralistic democracy; its people 
are of diverse stocks, its religions are 
manifold, and the cultural back- 
grounds of its citizens are varied. If, 
then, we are to assume that American 
democracy is and purposes to be a 
pluralistic democracy, we may say 
that its citizens become integrated 
with the life of the nation when they 
are capable of being loyal to the whole 
without discrediting the parts; when 
all major disprivileges have disap- 
peared so far as they are concerned; 
when they are no longer inclined to 
avoid any of the responsibilities of 
citizenship; when they have attained 
to the enjoyment of all general im- 
munities and rights; when they are 
capable of respecting and hongring the 
values of their surrounding culture; 
and when they are assured that dig- 
nity attaches to their person and not 
merely to their status. 

Analysis of the above criteria leads 


to the conclusion that the integrating 
process is not primarily legal but 
rather moral in character. In a democ- 
racy, however, all rights are ultimately 
registered in law and hence these two 
factors are not separable, The distinc- 
tion is useful, nevertheless, because it 
at once establishes a responsibility for 
education. The process of genuine in- 
tegration cannot move forward stead- 
ily and cumulatively unless the educa- 
tional system fosters it. Each of the 
items mentioned above as criteria of 
integration may and should become a 
part of educational aim and concern. 
I accept this pluralistic foundation 
of American democracy both on his- 
torical and theoretical grounds. I do 
not understand how this country could, 
in the light of its origins and develop- 
ment, be anything but a pluralistic so- 
ciety. An alternative development 
would amount to a betrayal of our 
past affirmations and declarations. 
The term cultural tempo is more 
than a mere perspective of time. It 
contains two implications, namely, (a) 
the rate at which integration of a 
minority group can take place is first 
of all a function of the ratio of con- 
tinuity and change which is charac- 
teristic of the particular culture, and 
(b) the rate of integration is also a 
function of change within both the 
majority and the minority groups. In 
other words, the integration of Ne- 
groes in American life is a two-way 
process which calls for adjustments on 
the part of Negro citizens and white 
citizens alike. And, this rate of change 
must be somewhat equal in both 
groups. Unadjustment is bound to oc- 
cur if one of the two groups moves at 
a rate either too slow or too rapid 
when measured against that of the 
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other group. Here again, it seems to 
me obvious that education has a dis- 
tinct responsibility. These changes 
may take place without much refer- 
ence to education, but if education 
were involved, there would be a mini- 
mum of violence and a maximum of 
reasonable understanding. 

Another way of making use of this 
concept of cultural tempo would be to 
ask what goals must be relatively 
achieved by the minority group before 
it reaches the integrative stage. It 
seems clear that among such goals one 
would expect to find: (a) the achieve- 
ment of economic status, (b) expe- 
rience in politics and government, and 
(c) the clear right to claim cultural 
autonomy, that is, the right to be dif- 
ferent in certain respects. Once more 
it becomes patent that the attainment 
of these goals requires education. 
Wherever the Negro is prevented, 
either by means of discrimination or 
by means of his own lack of capacity 
or interest, from achieving economic 
status and security there he will also 
be prevented from integration with 
American life. Likewise, wherever the 
Negro fails to gain political and gov- 
ernmental experience, there he will 


also remain barred from integration 
with American life. And, finally, wher- 
ever the American Negro is made to 
feel or desires to feel that his distinc- 
tions and differences should be mini- 
mized or eliminated there he will also 
find that his integration within a plur- 
alistic culture is impeded. Conse- 
quently, educators must come face to 
face with these concepts of pluralism 
and cultural tempo if their educational 
program is to claim a dynamic rela- 
tion to the problem of racial under- 
standing. 





In conclusion it seems fitting to 
repeat my educational formula: an 
educational program for racial under- 
standing cannot rely upon mere intel- 
lectual understanding; at each step in 
the evolution of such a program, the 
question of relating understanding to 
action must be introduced. Perhaps I 
may resort to quotation in making this 
thesis even clearer. What I should 
like to say to the interested educator 
is a repetition of the counsel offered 
by Coleridge in his famous essay 
called Aids to Reflection which reads: 
“Add to your faith knowledge, and to 
knowledge manly energy.” 
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THE ROLE OF ORGANIZED LABOR IN EDUCATION 
FOR RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 
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Tue Rowe or TrapE UNIONISM IN THE 
Mopern Worip 


In man’s long history have come 
short periods profoundly influencing 
his way of life for centuries there- 
after. We are living in such a period 
today. The war has overturned old 
ways of doing things, at home as well 
as abroad. The situation is now fluid. 
During the change back to peacetime 
production, patterns will again be- 
come set. They may include good jobs 
and homes for all, and high levels of 
production. Or they may revive out- 
dated restraints which result in all 
the fears and waste of idle men and 
machines. In time, such restraints 
would be burst asunder but at the cost 
of much suffering and turmoil in which 
democracy as we know it might per- 
ish. 

No one knows to what extent a 
democracy can plan its future in ad- 
vance. But it must at least make the 
effort. The CIO has a special respon- 
sibility because ours is one of the 
largest organizations in the nation. We 
speak for a great group of citizens who 
will suffer most if powerful selfish un- 
democratic interests pursue an uncon- 
trolled course. We must make labor’s 
voice heard in the halls of government 
and the councils of industry, and we 
must arouse our members to the is- 
sues which the next few years will 
decide. 

The challenge is exhilerating. Suc- 
cess means that unemployment and 


poverty will be conquered, and fear 
and needless suffering be swept away. 
A world of comfort may be built 
where white and black men may walk 
together with heads high, sure of to- 
morrow and proud of their position 
and democratic heritage. 

The prime objective of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is to bring 
about the effective organization of the 
working men and women of America 
regardless of race, color, creed or na- 
tionality. We take pride in the fact 
that this principle has been lived up 
to more thoroughly in the CIO than 
in any other organization of equal size 
and scope in America. Unlike craft 
unions which function from an exclu- 
sive and narrow base, by controlling a 
relatively few highly skilled and 
strategically situated jobs to obtain 
their bargaining power, the CIO with 
its industrial unions acquires strength 
by opening its ranks to all workers in 
a given industry. This is not to say 
that colored workers have never been 
accorded unfair treatment in the CIO. 
However, even with weakness we are 
further advanced than organized re- 
ligion. Unlike some AFL unions, no 
CIO national union excludes Negro 
workers from membership, and the na- 
tional officers of the CIO unions prac- 
tice what they preach in regard to the 
treatment of Negroes. 

The CIO is committed to the phil- 
osophy that a long-range national 
program is needed for combating ra- 
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cialism in the United States. This pro- 
gram must dig down to the basic 
causes, one of the most important be- 
ing economic, It stems from the fear of 
job insecurity and competition. Before 
the abolition of slavery, the black 
worker was a threat to the white 
worker. Therefore, his occupational 
advancement was consciously or un- 
consciously feared. This fear is still 
present to the same degree that in- 
equalities still exist. As the gap is 
narrowed and the black and white 
worker, on an equal plane, struggle 
together to eliminate their collective 
standards, many of these fears are 
swept away during the struggle. 

The past century has brought an 
end to the period of human history in 
which poverty is inevitable. The 
American industrial and agricultural 
plant is capable of supplying all the 
needs and many luxuries for all the 
people. That is a new concept in world 
history. 

The capacity of our industrial plant, 
measured in money, will be enormous- 
ly greater after the war than it was 
before the war. In 1939 our industrial 
plant was worth less than fifty bil- 
lion dollars, By 1942, we had expanded 
this plant to some seventy-two billion 
dollars worth of new facilities and ma- 
chinery—a good deal of it in those 
primary industries—steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, machine tools, etc.—that 
make possible still further increases in 
the production of lighter goods. This 
expansion was made possible largely 
with government financing. From the 
consumer’s viewpoint, and indeed from 
the viewpoint of the nation at large, 
the bigger our capacity to make things, 
the better we should live, black as 
well as white worker. 


To keep this enormous plant oper- 
ating after the war, we must demand 
certain safeguards. We must remem- 
ber that the immediate period of con- 
version may be an extremely difficult 
one, and may set the tone for a genera- 
tion to come. During this period gov- 
ernment should maintain a system of 
price controls. We should not allow 
ruinous competition for the first ci- 
vilian goods manufactured and re- 
leased to catapult us into a period of 
disastrous inflation. 

We must also consider the problem 
in terms of the labor supply. By next 
year, and for the duration, we shall 
have a total employment of at least 
63 million men and women, including 
the armed forces. When demobilization 
comes, some four to six million of these 
workers (housewives, oldsters, stu- 
dents, et cetera) will leave the labor 
market. Suppose one million remain 
in our post-war standing Army and 
Navy, and a peacetime munitions in- 
dustry continues to employ one mil- 
lion. That leaves a total potential 
civilian labor supply of at least 55 
million, which is more than had jobs 
even in 1941, our pre-war record year. 
To get the 13 to 15 million members 
of our armed forces back into a ci- 
vilian economy without a severe dis- 
location will require the utilization of 
all our planning resources and taking 
full advantage of the last ten years’ 
experience in Managing our economy. 

The job must be done. We cannot 
afford a postwar runaway boom and 
then a collapse, There is no need any 
more for extreme business fluctuations. 
Governmental weapons are at hand, 
capable of controlling and prolonging 
a boom and offsetting and shortening 
a depression. If America uses these 
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weapons intelligently we are the mas- 
ters of our economic fate. 

There is an accepted principle of 
economics that production equals con- 
sumption plus investment, investment 
also including savings. Everything 
produced must be either consumed or 
invested in the nation’s productive 
plant. When this principle is accepted, 
it is evident that to keep production 
at any given level, purchasing power 
must equal consuming power. We must 
not allow huge sums that represent 
profits or returns from non-productive 
investments to be idle. In other words, 
this accumulation of purchasing power 
must promptly go back into produc- 
tion channels to be paid out for labor, 
materials, et cetera, to create more 
purchasing power. Otherwise, the 
whole process will slow down, produc- 
tion will fall in proportion to the 
amount that is not returned to produc- 
tion channels, and the equation will 
fall to the lower level. A society which 
permits the hoarding of part of its 
money income is failing to utilize its 
resources to the full, just as much as 
would a society which elects to spend 
part of each working day in bed. It is 
plain that one way to prevent this 
condition is a more realistic tax pro- 
gram to keep profits or returns from 
non-productive investments from re- 
maining idle and to force them into 
productive channels. 

Perhaps the most far reaching law 
to eliminate another form of economic 
inequality was the National Labor 
Relations Act. It was founded upon 
the very simple proposition that work- 
ing men and women should be free 
from discriminatory labor prac- 
tices, free to be their own economic 


leaders, free to bargain on a plane of 
equality with their employers. The 
same principle should be followed to 
assure freedom from discrimination 
because of color. It should define as an 
unfair labor practice racial discrimi- 
nation of all kinds. 

Realistically viewing the contem- 
porary economic scene in its entirety, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
the United States must maintain full 
employment and full production in 
order to fulfill our multiple objectives. 
Otherwise, we will be faced with work- 
er competing against worker, group 
against group, veteran against civilian, 
men against women, black against 
white for scarce jobs. We can and must 
maintain an economy that will guar- 
antee a job to everyone able to work 
with social security for those unable to 
work. 

An extended program of unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, 
health protection and other forms of 
social security is absolutely essential 
to the well being and sense of economic 
security of the Ameriean people. As a 
nation we can afford it; indeed we can- 
not afford to go without it. This in- 
volves, of course, a great deal more 
government responsibility for public 
health, housing and nutrition, as well 
as for more and better schools. But an 
economy providing better housing and 
better educational and recreational 
facilities for all groups of citizens 
would ease situations which are often 
serious irritants in areas of interracial 
contacts. 

Fortunately such a social security 
program is also a definite aid to full 
employment by maintaining consumer 
income. It sets a certain minimum 
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standard of purchasing power on which 
industry can count in measuring the 
overall size of its market. 

Another effective weapon that must 
be kept oiled and ready is a compre- 
hensive program of public works. A 
flexible public works program can be 
turned on whenever or wherever need- 
ed to take up any slack in private em- 
ployment. Such a program should in- 
clude rebuilding the cities, river valley 
developments, transportation improve- 
ments, power projects, roads, schools, 
et cetera, The possibilities of urban 
redevelopment alone are staggering. 
Who knows of a large American city 
where the need for slum clearance is 
not present? 

Full employment in the postwar 
period, however, will not remove racial 
tensions unless it is geared to an econ- 
omy of full production. Full employ- 
ment during the last year has not re- 
moved racial tensions because our 
economy and imagination have never 
envisaged full employment nor full 
production. But full employment will 
set the economic stage for effective 
programs designed to reduce the fre- 
quency and intensity of race conflicts. 
In such an economy trade unions can, 
as the CIO has in the last few years, 
take the lead in securing the gains 
achieved by all workers. Then too, 
other agencies, both governmental and 
private, may develop sound ap- 
proaches leading toward racial under- 
standing and co-operation. 

Further, in other fields of vital con- 
cern to every democratic American is 
the progress of the CIO racial policy 
of a concrete and tangible nature in 
the field of community organization 
and war relief. The National CIO War 


Relief Committee has made great 
strides in integrating CIO racial policy 
deeper into American life. Last year 
CIO members contributed more than 
20 million dollars for foreign relief 
and for domestic social agencies. About 
half of this enormous sum remained in 
local communities. By the end of 1943, 
over 3,000 CIO representatives, both 
Negro and white, were serving on the 
directing boards of socal agencies and 
relief organizations in the local com- 
munities. These agencies run the 
gamut from the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Community Chests and YMCA’s, 
to Visiting Nurses. These CIO repre- 
sentatives attend luncheon meetings, 
have round table discussions, and talk 
with men and women who have pre- 
viously been guilty of Negro discrim- 
ination. The weight of the CIO’s pro- 
gressive policies are felt at these 
meetings when labor members are on 
the lookout to prevent Jim-crow book- 
keeping, or racial differentials, by so- 
cial agencies spending relief money. 
They insist, with the organized power 
of CIO membership and donations 
backing them, that Negro social agen- 
cies receive adequate appropriations 
and that other social agencies give in- 
creased services to Negro recipients. 

The over-all objective of the CIO 
is the improvement of working and 
living conditions by organizing all 
workers in strong democratic trade 
union. By so doing, conditions cannot 
be greatly improved for white workers 
if the interests of colored workers are 
neglected. We believe that all working 
people have an important stake in the 
achievement and protection of the fol- 
lowing rights: 
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— 


. Equal rights to union membership and 
protection. 

. Equal pay for equal work. 

. Equal hours and working conditions. 

. Equal job opportunities based on ability. 

. Equal job security. 

Equal access to decent housing. 

. Equal health protection. 

. Equal opportunities for education. 

. Equal voting rights in electing public offi- 
cials. 


WONA AP wd 


These rights are fundamental and 
basic. When they are secured, when 
equality between workers becomes a 
reality, then the full strength of all 
workers can be channeled toward rais- 
ing the existing standards. Until they 
are acknowledged by American work- 
ers and the communities in which they 
live, the black worker will remain a 
threat to the white worker’s security, 
and management will retain an effec- 
tive weapon with which to weaken la- 
bors bargaining power. Until these 
rights are acknowledged the greatest 
percentage of the black workers’ ener- 
gies will be expended toward achiev- 
ing those equalities. 

Hitherto the government, in its eco- 
nomic policy, has tended to consider 
itself an impartial umpire among indi- 
vidual economic men. This réle is ob- 
solete; today, the government is 
forced to become a partner in our com- 
plex industrial society. The CIO, 
therefore, proposes that the govern- 
ment should underwrite permanent 
prosperity. We propose that the start 
should be made by guaranteeing an 
annual wage in the heavy industries, 
the government supplementing the in- 
dustry, if need be, during the early 
stages. This will provide an incentive 
for industry to accept an obligation 
which is just, socially necessary, eco- 
nomically feasible, and from the 


standpoint of our nation a contribution 
for its preservation. 


THE RO6OuE or Necro LEADERSHIP IN 
THE LABOR PROGRAM 


If democracy is to become a living 
reality in this country, all the inter- 
related economic and social problems 
posed above must be solved. They can- 
not be solved by labor leaders alone. 
An instructed and well informed mem- 
bership is most necessary. To that end 
the colleges and universities of this 
country can make a very valuable 
contribution. 

It is not my intention, nor am I 
competent, to create here a blueprint 
for a labor education program in our 
colleges, especially in a period when 
old concepts are breaking down and 
new forms are in the process of de- 
velopment to meet the inevitable 
changes that this war will bring about. 
But what I do intend to give is a gen- 
eral outline of what should be included 
in an educational program geared to 
contemporary needs. 

The first contribution should take 
the form of rewriting our textbooks to 
see that they reflect the realities of our 
times. Our future textbooks should 
give space to every social movement 
that stands for human progress. Move- 
ments such as the CIO and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People represent the 
hope and aspirations of a great section 
of the people. Our textbooks should 
seek to stimulate young people to dis- 
cuss changes that are taking place in 
the world, problems of genuine social 
significance and the specific techniques 
used to solve them. This will save our 
young people from skepticism that is 
the result of the contradictions be- 
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tween the contents of the textbooks 
and real life. 

The labor movement is looking to 
the Negro college and university for 
an added contribution. The extent of 
this contribution will in a large meas- 
ure indicate the success of the Negro 
worker in securing recent economic 
and industrial gains. It will be meas- 
ured in direct proportion to the Negro 
worker’s acceptance of his responsi- 
bilities as a trade union member and 
officer. Far too many Negro college 
graduates have to be reeducated upon 
entering industry. The trade union 
movement has found their attitude 
antagonistic and snobbish. This situa- 
tion serves to create resentment and 
widens the chasm between fellow 
workers. 

Our future educational system 
should avoid a dangerous undemo- 
cratic tendency which has developed 
an artificial gulf, systematically fos- 
tered, which is arising between aca- 
demic and vocational high schools and 
is carried over into our universities. In 
the vocational school the emphasis has 
been placed too exclusively on learn- 
ing a “trade”. In the academic schools, 
too little emphasis has been placed on 
career problems. As the aim of educa- 
tion should be to prepare students for 
effective citizenship, cultural: subjects 
should be definitely encouraged in the 
curricula of trade schools, while prac- 
tical subjects should be included in the 
other schools. Both types should con- 
sider as one of their important func- 
tions the education of our population 
in the field of interracial understand- 
ing. 

To be more specific, the Negro col- 
leges could materially aid the trade 
union program by performing, at least, 





the following three functions: 

First, encouraging young people 
with ability to develop their capacity 
of leadership. The trade union official 
must be a well informed and effective 
speaker. He must have a knowledge of 
his specific industry and of its relation 
to industrial and social trends. He 
must be a capable negotiator. And he 
must be able to secure the confidence 
and active support of the union’s mem- 
bership, in his effort to advance the 
organization’s enlightened program 
and policies, 

Labor needs organizers, economists, 
administrators, negotiators, price com- 
mitteemen, executive board members, 
representatives on governmental bod- 
ies. All these must be trained to fit 
into an increasingly complex labor 
movement that is functioning in a 
dynamic age. They can, of course, be 
trained by labor union officers who 
know from practical experience which 
methods have succeeded and which 
have failed. They can be trained by 
their own experience in the union. But 
how much more effective will be a 
younger worker’s practical union ac- 
tivity, if it is supplemented by a 
knowledge of the history and theory 
of social movements, especially by a 
knowledge of the history of the black 
worker’s long struggle to be accepted 
on an equal basis in the American la- 
bor movement. Here is where the edu- 
cator, economist, historian, sociolo- 
gist, psychologist, and race relations 
expert come into the picture. 

The second function in which the 
Negro college can assist trade union- 
ism is by special training in demo- 
cratic techniques. If enlightened de- 
mocracy is to prevail in a union, the 
membership must be prepared for self- 
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government. Members must be capa- 
ble of choosing their leadership dis- 
criminately, must feel a collective 
responsibility for their own decisions 
and must actively and intelligently 
support the administration in carrying 
these decisions out. 

Thirdly, Negro colleges have an 
ideological function to perform. The 
development of a spirit of confidence 
and idealism is a great asset to a 
union. History teaches that it is those 
unions with an idealistic social philoso- 
phy that have the greatest strength in 
an industrial crisis. The great strides 
toward economic equality that have 
been accomplished in the CIO, and in 
some AFL unions, by black and white 
workers together, have opened up a 
new vista in race relations in solving 
a common problem. 

The colleges and universities should 
well consider a program of adult 
workers education. Our colleges, par- 
ticularly those supported in large part 
with public funds, could well become 
centers for the training of men and 
women for service in the labor move- 
ment, Short term courses of a few 
weeks, periodic institutes, research 
projects and the like should be made 
as readily available to industrial work- 
ers as similar projects having to do 
with agricultural and business prob- 
lems are made available to farmers 
and business men. Privately endowed 
colleges and universities, located in or 
near our industrial centers, could not 
only render a valuable service but un- 
doubtedly find a new basis for popular 
support by seeking to aid and serve 
these democratic forces. 

Scattered throughout our industrial 
areas are fine public libraries, staffed 
in the main by sincere, competent and 





conscientious librarians. These institu- 
tions, working with the extension de- 
partments of land grant colleges, 
could became centers of adult educa- 
tion activities that would rival the 
people’s schools of the Scandinavian 
countries. Their use by wage earners, 
both Negro and white, would be stim- 
ulated and encouraged by the unions, 
once a new educational policy designed 
to raise the cultural standards of 
workers takes form. 

Today the CIO is concerned with 
plans for the postwar world, including 
plans to maintain the security of the 
black worker. There is an ever-widen- 
ing acceptance of the concept that all 
workers have a common interest in 
putting a solid economic foundation 
beneath the feet of both races, It is 
becoming increasingly recognized that 
the unorganized Negro is the helpless 
tool of employers who do not hesitate 
to use him to beat down wage and other 
standards of the competing white 
worker. 

Our next steps in education for 
racial understanding must dig down 
to the roots of our problem. We must 
not only consider the raising of the 
black worker to a position of equality, 
but must also consider raising the 
standards of all workers. The enlight- 
ened labor movement more and more 
considers this a workers’ problem, in- 
stead of a Negro problem. Our think- 
ing and techniques for correction must 
also change accordingly. 

Coincidental with the increase of 
Negro members in progressive trade 
unions, has come this healthy delving 
into the basic causes of poverty and 
racism. Let this be a challenge to all 
educators primarily concerned with 
building a better civilization! 
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Cuapter XVI 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN EDUCATION FOR 
RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 


CaroLine F, Ware 


The most serious of all barriers to 
satisfactory relations among individ- 
uals of different “races” in America is 
the gulf which separates one group 
from another. For race relations are 
but a phase of human relations. And 
human relations can be blocked more 
completely by social distance than 
even by conflict and antagonism. 

Better race relations in the United 
States depend fundamentally on the 
development of: (1) free, secure, and 
mature personalities; (2) a sound and 
expanding national economy which 
provides opportunity for all and scope 
for human personality; and (3) ex- 
periences, activities, and habits which 
wear down racial barriers. Education 
contributes directly to the first and 
third of these factors, the development 
of personalities and the provision of 
constructive experience, The discus- 
sion which follows will be focused on 
these points. Insofar as education con- 
tributes to the solution of the basic 
economic problems which beset mod- 
ern society, it will help to create the 
necessary conditions for sound rela- 
tions among individuals and groups. 
In considering the direct contributions 
of education to race relations, one 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
unemployment and economic frustra- 
tion can tear down everything that has 
been built up. 

The contribution of education will 
be a positive one where every use is 
made of modern psychological and 


pedagogical knowledge to build free 
and secure personalities in our culture, 
from nursery school on up. This ap- 
plies equally to children of all groups 
in the population—to those of minority 
status and those of the dominant 
groups. It involves not only the con- 
tent of the school curriculum, but the 
whole school situation through which 
personalities are moulded. 

The experience of students, even 
more than their studies, will condition 
their ability to react constructively to 
racial situations. There is no need to 
elaborate the pedagogical basis for 
such an assertion. Race relations are a 
matter of attitudes and habits shaped 
by tradition and experience. They take 
place through the medium of person- 
alities. Knowledge, or lack of knowl- 
edge, can modify attitudes; study can 
arouse interests and create awareness- 
es; analysis can break down stereo- 
types. But these processes, important 
as they are, can only hope to supple- 
ment the deeper influences of experi- 
ence in giving the emotional sets, the 
value structures, and the personality 
patterns which lay the basis for the 
relations between persons of different 
“races” in American society. 

One of the most damning observa- 
tions in Gunnar Myrdal’s study, An 
American Dilemma, is his statement, 
“In America, the races, like two for- 
eign nations, deal with each other 
through the medium of plenipotentiar- 
ies”. Segregation, whether legal or 
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merely factual, creates a gulf which 
few cross. Those few are cast in the 
role of emissaries from their group. 
Even they are rarely able to function 
as individuals in a free society, meet- 
ing their fellows as friends, colleagues, 
fellow citizens, Rarely can their rela- 
tionships be simple and human, free 
from self-consciousness, restraint, and 
the burden of responsibility. 

For the rest, each group lives within 
a world which impinges on the world 
of the other only in certain fixed rela- 
tionships, or not at all. Segregation 
and social distance exist in different 
degrees and forms in the various sec- 
tions of the country. The isolation of 
the Negro ghetto in Northern cities is 
often more complete than that of a 
Southern community where residences 
are interspersed. The communities are 
few indeed where the normal, day-by- 
day life of the community bring whites 
and Negroes—or Mexicans, Chinese, 
Japanese—in contact with each other 
as with members of their own group— 
as neighbors, playmates, and associ- 
ates in church, club, professional or 
other groups. It is the rare community, 
in fact, which does not place serious 
obstacles of sheer inconvenience, quite 
apart from social pressure, to those 
whose associations cross racial lines. 

The gulf creates barriers to knowl- 
edge, to the development of habits of 
interracial action, and, especially, to 
the ability to cut through stereotypes 
and to recognize the individuality be- 
hind different exteriors. To most white 
people, the Negro community is a 
mysterious and unknown world. The 
isolation of whites from the Negro 
world is, in fact, more complete than 
the isolation of Negroes from the white 
world, for the latter is all around and 


about, in the dominant institutions 
and personalities of the broader com- 
munity, the press, movies, advertise- 
ments, radio. Negroes for their part, 
however, are often totally unaware of 
the variety and complexity of the 
white community. Accustomed to ob- 
serve the conduct of white persons in 
terms of their treatment of Negroes, 
they build a stereotype, “white”, as 
limited as that which whites have for 
“Negroes”. “Cracker” is the counter- 
part of “nigger”, This fundamental 
fact of separation is central to the 
problem of education and race rela- 
tions. 


Goa or Race RELATIONS 


It must now be apparent that the 
discussion in this article is predicated 
upon the assumption that the ultimate 
goal of race relations is the integration 
of people of varied backgrounds into 
a single community in which “race” 
ceases to be a factor in determining 
opportunity for employment, resi- 
dence, social services, or choice of as- 
sociates. This assumption is made be- 
cause: 

(1) No other assumption is consis- 
tent with the democratic principle of 
American life. Every attempt to find 
another solution involves a basic con- 
tradiction which places an inevitable, 
and sometimes overwhelming, strain 
on every social institution and all 
parts of the social structure. 

(2) No other assumption is consist- 
ent with the concept of education as a 
process of developing the individual 
personality to the full extent of its 
powers. The evidence of the American 
Youth Commission studies is eloquent 
on the effects of minority status in our 
society upon the personalities of Negro 
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youth. Less attention has been direct- 
ed to the no less serious effects of the 
system on the personalities of the 
whites. There is need for correspond- 
ing studies of the personalities of dom- 
inant white youth, as they are moulded 
into patterns of arrogance, hard nar- 
rowness, or fear. 

(3) On the positive side, such a con- 
cept implies values, both individual 
and social, in the ability and oppor- 
tunity for people of varied back- 
grounds or characteristics to interact 
in such a way as to enrich the experi- 
ence and enlarge the outlook of all. 
America is made up of many peoples, 
a fact which can be a source of indi- 
vidual narrowness and social weak- 
ness, or of individual richness and so- 
cial strength. The difference lies in 
whether the reaction to difference is 
antagonism, withdrawal and fear, or 
whether it is interest and mutual ex- 
change. It determines the whole level 
of human intercourse in a society. In 
a society in which individuals deal 
with each other at the level of “race” 
differences, all human relations tend 
to be stereotyped and shallow. For the 
deeper, more complex, more individual 
relationships among people depend on 
cutting through stereotypes to com- 
mon experiences, conditions, interests 
and attitudes. 

Human beings are almost infinitely 
varied in the range of capacities which 
they possess. No society has ever given 
scope to all the human potentialities 
of even an elite group. Each has select- 
ed those qualities which it will en- 
courage and those which it will choke 
off. The objective of maximum devel- 
opment of human potentialities is a 
social objective of the highest order. 
This objective cannot be served in a 
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society which emphasizes social dis- 
tance and casts parts of the society in 
limited and limiting réles. 

On the basis of the premise that an 
integrated society is the ultimate goal, 
one answer to the question, “How can 
education contribute to better race re- 
lations?” is clear: By bringing to- 
gether members of different “racial” 
groups—physically or imaginatively— 
in such situations that: 

(1) Each may see the commonality 
of interest, needs, problems, experi- 
ences, characteristics. 

(2) The habit of association, rather 
than the habit of disassociation, may 
be developed. 

(3) Meaningless differences may be 
ignored. 

(4) Differences in values, back- 
grounds, or experience may be ex- 
plored and appreciated. 

(5) Differences may contribute to 
the emotional, intellectual, aesthetic 
growth of all. 


THE ScHoou SITUATION 


On the principle that actions speak 
louder than words, the first essential 
is that the school situation itself 
should be one in which healthy race 
relations exist. Both in the class room, 
and in school activities out of class, 
there must be full participation by all 
students in the measure of their ca- 
pacities and interests, and in such a 
way as to promote their development. 
In addition, teachers can take pains to 
see that undesirable situations and 
stereotypes are not established—that, 
for instance, the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
child is not always cast in the réle of 
heroine in school plays. A school can 
do much to establish a relaxed atmos- 
phere for the discussion of questions 
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relating to race and culture, It can 
build in students an appreciation of 
their own backgrounds which enables 
them to appreciate the backgrounds 
of others. But this will not result from 
a concern for race relations alone. It 
must be a product of the school’s whole 
character—its democratic spirit and 
procedures, its spirit of free inquiry, 
its attention to current problems and 
issues. 

A segregated school system presents 
almost insuperable obstacles, In such 
a system, the racial situation may be 
made worse by vicious attitudes, or 
mitigated by sympathetic ones. But 
the sheer fact of segregation stands as 
an eternal reminder to every white 
child, every day, that the Negro or 
Mexican children are being kept away 
from his school. And the children of 
racial minorities are reminded, daily, 
that they are outcasts. In each is bred 
the habit of distance and of stereotype 
thinking. Each learns either not to see 
the other as they pass on the way to 
school, or to see and dismiss from 
attention. 

Where the pattern of segregation 
exists, however, it is important that 
the schools should be used to prepare 
students for more active community 
participation in the future. This is 
easier to do in colored than in white 
schools. Negro schools (the same, of 
course, applies to Mexican schools) 
are in some ways more favorable 
places for the development of secure 
personalities than are mixed schools 
in communities where racial antagon- 
isms run high. 

In segregated schools, children of 
minority groups can learn the skills 
that wil] put them on a par with others 
as workers. They can come to under- 


stand the social situation in which 
they find themselves and study con- 
structive ways to change it. They can 
work toward goals, however distant, 
taking the small, concrete next steps 
—whatever those may be in each par- 
ticular situation. A segregated school 
in a highly segregated community can 
seek ways to enlarge the experiences of 
the children beyond those which they 
would have outside of school—through 
field trips to observe institutions and 
activities in the community; through 
inter-school contests, exchanges, or 
other activities; through projects 
which bring them in contact with other 
people in the community or are carried 
on jointly with students from other 
schools; through projects which stim- 
ulate the interest and pique the curi- 
osity of students to the point where 
they will seek to learn more of what 
lies beyond their circumscribed hori- 
zons. 

White schools, on the other hand, 
have a far more difficult problem to 
prevent the development of undesir- 
able personality traits—arrogance, a 
sense of superiority, contempt for the 
children of other groups, and, particu- 
larly, the feeling that the latter do not 
“belong”. It is hard for a white school 
to teach its children that the pattern of 
segregation is contrary to other prin- 
ciples which the school teaches. It has 
two main choices—to try to ignore the 
race issue, which forces it to keep much 
instruction on a superficial level be- 
cause the race issue cuts through every 
social problem; or to find some terms 
in which to justify segregation. By its 


very existence, it reinforces acceptance 


_of the status quo. It is the rare school 


in which a teacher can frankly say 
(and keep her job), “Segregation is 
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un-American. It has come about for 
historic reasons. Our job is to find 
ways of getting rid of it eventually, 
and, in the meantime, to build bridges 
across the gulf which it creates.” 

But white schools do have many 
opportunities to build bridges over the 
gulf of separation. They can bridge 
the gulf of ignorance through expos- 
ing their students to the results of sci- 
entific study in the field of race. They 
can expand the imagination of their 
students through study and observa- 
tion of varied peoples. They can carry 
out joint projects with the schools for 
minority groups, up to the limit of 
community tolerance, and often be- 
yond what is commonly regarded as 
that limit—witness the successful con- 
ferences of students from white and 
colored colleges in the South during 
the past twenty years. And they can 
develop in their students general val- 
ues and attitudes which will make it 
easier for them to meet new racial 
situations as they grow up, move 
about, and meet changing conditions. 

Both colored and white schools— 
and, of course, unsegregated schools as 
well—can apply to race relations the 
same principles of scientific inquiry as 
they apply to other subjects—observa- 
tion, analysis, study of reactions under 
varied situations. Both can insist on 
continued emphasis upon the individ- 
ual, and can avoid and break down 
stereotypes, of themselves, as well as 
of other groups. Since one of the prime 
requisites for the ability to meet racial 
situations is maturity, everything 
which can be done by any type of 
school to develop maturity and a ca- 
pacity for objectivity is to the good. 
All educational techniques, or school 
situations, which foster immature, ir- 


responsible, dependent, or infantile be- 
havior militate directly against the 
goal of better race relations. 


EpucaTionaL Nreps or STUDENTS 


If we approach the problem from 
the point of view of the particular edu- 
cational needs of different students, we 
find that students fall, for this pur- 
pose, into three main categories: chil- 
dren of minority groups, children of 
dominant and privileged groups, and 
children who, by reason of economic 
or ethnic background, are themselves 
subjected to discriminations from 
those above, but who can, in turn, ex- 
press discrimination toward those be- 
low. 


Children of Minority Groups 


Children of minority groups need: 

(1) To develop strong, stable, free 
personalities capable of meeting con- 
structively the racial situations which 
will come upon them, or which they 
will seek. This makes the first task of 
the school, that of building personali- 
ties, also of first importance for better 
race relations. 

(2) To develop capacities and skills 
which will place them on a sound com- 
petitive basis in the broader commun- 
ity and in their professional or work- 
ing life. This means education based 
on recognition of the fact that in 
America today members of minority 
groups must be better trained, better 
poised, and with a better knowledge 
of the “score” than members of the 
dominant group in order to get along. 
It is too easy for a Negro student to 
take a defeatist attitude—‘no matter 
how good I am I'll never be allowed 
to get along”—and to be prepared to 
excuse his shortcomings in this way. 
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In a segregated situation, it is hard to 
maintain competitive standards. One 
of the more serious limitations of seg- 
regated schools, at all educational 
levels, is that they do not enable their 
students to measure themselves against 
the best in the community and to know 
what it takes to make good over hand- 
icaps, rather than to attribute fail- 
ure to those handicaps, or to perpetu- 
ate low standards within a segregated 
community protected by segregation 
itself. Already there are more jobs for 
Negroes in many areas than there are 
adequately trained people to fill them. 

(3) To develop techniques for meet- 
ing various racial situations in such a 
way as to change the situation in the 
direction of greater integration. This 
means that Negro schools, especially 
Negro colleges, must equip their stu- 
dents for leadership. Whatever their 
profession, they will be called upon 
to function as leaders. They will have 
to carry a heavy burden, both in rela- 
tion to members of their group, and in 
the rdle of intermediaries between 
their group and the rest of the com- 
munity. In order that they may de- 
velop these capacities, their schools and 
colleges should do everything possible 
to give them experience of responsi- 
bility and leadership within the school 
and college situation, and in relation 
to the community of which the school 
or college is a part. Classroom and 
campus should be a laboratory in 
which to conduct experiments in lead- 
ership and in human relations tech- 
niques, which can then be expanded 
to meet the larger community. In cam- 
pus situations in which students have 
the responsibility for student activi- 
ties, they have opportunities to learn 
techniques and assume responsibilities 
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which they would not be able to have in 
the outside world until they had ad- 
vanced very far in their field or pro- 
fession, This is a unique training op- 
portunity. Where students share in the 
discussion and formulation of curricu- 
lar, as well as extracurricular matters, 
and where they share responsibility 
for discipline, the experience of coming 
face to face with extremely fundamen- 
tal problems can contribute immeas- 
urably to their development as citi- 
zens and leaders. A school which fails 
to see the significance of this aspect is 
failing in an important part of its edu- 
cational task. 

(4) To develop perspective on their 
own situation in terms of the position 
and experience of other minority 
groups, in the United States and in the 
world. It is easy for each group to re- 
gard its own situation as unique, and 
to lump together all others as “they” 
who do not have these problems. This 
is especially true of Negro students. 
It is rather appalling to find Negro 
college seniors who are astonished to 
learn that Mexicans and Orientals in 
the Southwest and West are victims of 
discrimination and segregation, or that 
residential exclusion in some places is 
applied to Jews, or that an Italian 
name may be an obstacle to securing a 
hospital internship, and that large 
numbers of white Americans have suf- 
fered from the strain of a bicultural 
background and have been subjected 
to the treatment that goes with the 
appellation of “Wop” or “Polack”. It 
is vitally important, both for under- 
ing and for effective community par- 
ticipation, that Negro students should 
recognize these facts, 

(5) To develop an understanding of 
the economic and social forces which 
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determine their position and, especial- 
ly, the dynamics of the situation. This 
means, in general, that the social sci- 
ences should occupy a central place in 
the curriculum. In particular, students 
should realize how crucially their posi- 
tion is bound up with general economic 
conditions, and should recognize a 
special responsibility to be informed 
on economic matters, and a special 
stake in working for measures that 
involve economic expansion and full 
employment. Moreover, since the mass 
labor unions offer the milieu in which 
the greatest amount of interracial con- 
tact and collaboration is taking place, 
and since Negro and white workers 
are building common institutions, 
common experiences, and a common 
society in meeting their common eco- 
nomic problems, special attention 
should be given to providing Negro 
students with an understanding of la- 
bor organization. 

(6) To develop a personal philoso- 
phy, a carefully thought through code 
of personal conduct, and a capacity 
for self-discipline which will enable 
them to move responsibly and effective- 
ly through the difficult, complex, and 
changing situations of which their lives 
are bound to be composed, and which 
will insure that their gains through the 
application of their leadership tech- 
niques will not be sacrificed by acts of 
personal irresponsibility or confusion. 


Children of Dominant Groups 


The educational needs of white stu- 
dents to equip them for a constructive 
role in race relations duplicate many 
of the needs of the children of minority 
groups. 

Children of groups which occupy a 
privileged and dominant position need: 
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(1) To develop emotionally secure 


| personalities so that they will not have 


need to exploit their privileged posi- 
tion to bolster their personal security. 

(2) To develop social awareness 
which enables them to share imagina- 
tively in the experiences of others, and 
creates a desire to do so, This in- 
cludes the desire to know what goes 
on within other groups, and knowl- 
edge of how to find out. 

(3)To develop an understanding of 
economic and social forces which will 
make them aware of the extent to 
which their own lives are dependent 
upon what happens to others. 

(4) To develop awareness of the 
limitations of their own experience and 
desire to enlarge the range of their 
contacts and experiences. This includes 
expanding the “we” category of which 
they consider themselves a part. 

(5) To develop social techniques of 
working with, rather than for, people 
of many types, interests, and view- 
points. It is difficult, but most essen- 
tial, for these students to learn what 
is really involved in the democratic 
process—in terms of patience; respect 
for others who may, perhaps, be more 
limited in education but richer in ex- 
perience; ability to listen, to under- 
stand and clarify issues, to explore 
means of achieving goals, to accept the 
leadership of others, and not insist 
that things must be done one’s own 
particular way, and to assure the ac- 
tive participation of all who have a 
stake in the problem involved. These 
are basic techniques for functioning 
in any community situation, of which 
race relations is only one. The need for 
these techniques is not limited to mem- 
bers of dominant groups, They belong 
equally among the educational needs 
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of minorities, and of those who occupy 
an intermediate position. Too often, in 
fact, members of the latter groups, 
achieving the opportunity to exercise 
power or leadership, adopt as auto- 
cratic or paternalistic methods as ever 
had been imposed upon them. 


Children of Non-dominant White 
Groups 


The children of groups which occupy 
positions of social inferiority because 
of their ethnic, economic, or religious 
background—children of immigrants, 
of low income and low occupational 
status, of non-dominant religious 
groups—have educational needs which 
are a composite of the needs of the 
minority groups below, and the domi- 
nant groups above. Besides the needs 
already listed for other groups, they 
require, especially: 

(1) To understand and appreciate 
their own backgrounds in order that 
these may be a source of pride and 
self-respect, not, as is so tragically 
often the case, of shame. To at least a 
third of American school children, 
Ellis Island, not Plymouth Rock, is 
the symbol of the courage, suffering, 
devotion and adventure which brought 
their people to the new world. To 
them, the labor and sacrifice which 
their forebears poured into the making 
of America is embodied in stretching 
rails and towering chimneys, not in 
the cleared wilderness and broken 
plains. For these children, the school 
has a particular responsibility to make 
them aware of, and confident in, not 
only the culture and traditions of the 
land of their origin, but their share in 


the development and traditions of 


America. This, also, belongs among the 


educational needs of children of min- 
ority groups. 

(2) To understand the economic and 
social forces which impinge upon them 
in order that they may recognize iden- 
tities of interest between themselves 
and others. Their main problem in race 
relations is not to take out the in- 
feriority imposed upon them from 
above upon other groups low in the 
social and economic scale. Dema- 
gogues, trouble makers, and exploiting 
employers have known how to set 
group against group in order to be 
able to reap advantages at the expense 
of all. And even in the absence of such 
deliberate efforts to foment distrust, 
ignorance and insecurity often bring 
about the same result. 

All groups must learn to work with- 
in an unsatisfactory situation without 
ever accepting it, or letting it defeat 
them. They must learn to take parts 
of the larger problem, one by one, and 
not be baffled by the fact that they 
cannot take the whole in a single bite. 
They must learn to recognize, and, 
especially, to consolidate, partial gains 
without losing the direction of ulti- 
mate goals. So long as the gulfs which 
exist today separate group from group, 
individuals in all groups must learn 
to interpret their groups to others, 

All groups must have confidence 
that something can be done to better 
the situation, and a sense of responsi- 
bility to do something themselves. The 
worst enemy of better race relations is 
defeatism—the conviction that there 
is no solution. The next worst is lais- 
sez-faire—the conviction that the sit- 
uation will “work itself out” in time, 
if it is just left alone. As Myrdal puts 
it, “History can be made. It need not 
be accepted as mere destiny.” That is 
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the spirit which schools should impart 
to all their students, if the net effect is 
to be better race relations in America. 


NEEps oF TEACHERS 


No educational plan is any better 
than the teachers who carry it out. 
Education can make no dent on the 
problem if it is carried on by persons 
who believe in race superiority and in 
a permanent pattern of segregation. 
An educational plan designed to im- 
prove race relations must, therefore, 
start with the teachers. And it must 
start with the teachers’ attitudes and 
assumptions, not just with their knowl- 
edge and techniques. Children catch 
the teacher’s assumptions whether or 
not they learn the material which she 
assigns to them. Few schools are 
staffed by teachers whose experience, 
philosophy, and knowledge equip them 
to do a good job of building racial 
undestanding. A program to develop 
these capacities and desires is, there- 
fore, a first requisite. 

This means creating experience situ- 
ations through which teachers may 
broaden their understanding and sym- 
pathy toward members of other 
groups. If their prejudices are deeply 
ingrained, it will be even more futile 
than it is with children to rely on 
words rather than on deeds. At the 
same time, their professional interests 
and community responsibilities pro- 
vide bases for experiences which will 
bridge the gap. These experiences 
should, of course, be supplemented by 
systematic knowledge of the groups 
in the community, and of the results 
of scientific research into questions of 
racial and group differences and rela- 
tionships. 

Whiie teachers should read the Ne- 
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gro press, and the foreign language 
press if they can. They should be 
familiar with the social structure of 
the minority groups; their significant 
customs; the bases of prestige; the 
points which now present problem 
areas. 

Teachers from minority groups 
should have an acquaintance with, and 
appreciation for, the total American 
culture in all its variety, and convic- 
tion that the minority American is a 
part of that culture. This will bring 
their groups into proper relation to 
that culture and lessen the tendency 
toward exaggeration of the Negro, 
Mexican, Japanese-American or other 
problem. 

Teachers of all groups should find 
adventure in inquiry and experimen- 
tation, as an antidote to defeatism on 
minority problems and race relations. 
All should ground their approach in 
their devotion to the task of develop- 
ing to the full the capacities and per- 
sonality of each student as an indi- 
vidual. 

It is possible to equip teachers, 
through study and experience, with the 
necessary skills to convey to their 
students both attitudes and knowledge 
which will build racial understanding. 
It can be done, teacher by teacher, 
through individual experience. Better, 
it can be done for the teachers of an 
entire school, such as the Benjamin 
Franklin School in New York City, or 
for an entire system, as in the now- 
famous Springfield plan. It is easiest 
where the school is a center of com- 
munity life, not a self-contained insti- 
tution insulated from the total com- 
munity. 

The more difficult problem is that 
of the personality of the teacher. As 
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a class, teachers in America are not 
characterized by emotional maturity 
and personal security beyond the aver- 
age. On the contrary. All too many are 
limited, insecure, and emotionally 
timid. They are the products of a 
society in which great emphasis is 
placed on education but in which the 
teacher is accorded low social status 
and low pay; a society in which educa- 
tion has emphasized training the mind 
but has shied away from attempting 
to develop the emotions. Moreover, 
many lack even the intellectual secur- 
ity which comes with the best liberal 
arts training, for they have been edu- 
cated in authoritarian schools where 
they learned the answers, but did not 
learn how to analyze problems, seek 
and check information, and arrive at 
answers themselves. 

In the face of the tensions which 
surround race relations in America, 
they are frightened and uncertain. 
They can be bolstered by an atmos- 
phere in the whole school or commun- 
ity which encourages generous, objec- 
tive, imaginative and mature reac- 
tions. But the most that can be ex- 
pected of teachers who are not, them- 
selves, emotionally adequate to the 
strains of the situation is a limited and 
fairly routine treatment of problems 
as they arise. 

This leads directly to the impor- 
tance for race relations of the training 
of new teachers. Teacher training in- 
stitutions and colleges whose gradu- 
ates will teach should examine both 
their curriculum and their whole learn- 
ing situation, with a view to develop- 
ing understanding of factors entering 
into race relations, as well as to pro- 
ducing emotionally mature students 
as future teachers. There are, of 
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course, no quick and easy shortcuts. 
One is tempted to suggest, however, 
that Gunnar Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma should be studied by all 
teachers and prospective teachers, 
white and colored. If the information 
and the analysis of American life con- 
tained in that book were part of the 
common knowledge and background of 
all teachers, it would lay the basis, 
faster than any other single step, for a 
common, informed, and sophisticated 
approach to the problem. 


ScHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A school’s approach to problems of 
race relations cannot stop with what 
goes on inside the school. In the first 
place, what the school itself can do is 
determined by community attitudes. 
The school is the agent of the com- 
munity and as such reflects the domi- 
nant elements in the community. In 
order to be in a position to carry out 
its program, the school must, there- 
fore, work with the community. The 
relation between school and commun- 
ity, however, is not a one-way street. 
It is not solely a matter of the influ- 
ence of the community on the school. 
The school in turn helps to mould the 
attitudes in the community. This is 
particularly true where the members 
of the community, because they have 
come from immigrant backgrounds, or 
are at a low economic or cultural level, 
are uncertain and look to schools for 
guidance. It is also true where a very 
well integrated community is proud of 
its schools and holds them in high 
esteem, so that the school can readily 
exercise leadership. 

Besides having to influence the com- 
munity in order to be in a position to 
do its own job, the school recognizes 
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that it is only one of the educational 
influences affecting the children of 
the community. Educators cannot be 
indifferent to the behavior sanctioned 
out of school, in home, street, church, 
club; to the attitudes contained in the 
movies, expressed over the air, re- 
flected in the press, Negroes have pro- 
tested the stereotypes of the Negro 
which the movies have perpetuated. It 
should be as much a concern of white 
educators that children have the op- 
portunity to see Negroes in réles other 
than those of servant or showman, that 
Italians do not always appear as gang- 
sters, Orientals as sly and mysterious 
creatures. The same problems present 
themselves in all the agencies of com- 
munication which impinge on the 
child in the community. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we may say that the 


answer to the question, “How can edu- 
cation contribute to better race rela- 
tions in the United States?” reduces 
itself to a very simple statement: “By 
doing a good job of general education 
within the democratic framework of 
American society.” 
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Everything that has been said here 
would apply to any other question re- 
lating to education in a fundamental 
way. A school can hardly fail to con- 
tribute to better race relations if it 
succeeds in developing rich, free and 
mature personalities; if it equips its 
students with the tools of free inquiry; 
if it builds in them a knowledge of 
their society, an understanding of the 
dynamic forces at work in that society, 
and a sense of responsibility toward 
that society; if it enables its students 
to evolve a personal philosophy, set of 
values, and code of conduct that are 
basic to democratic living; and if, 
above all, it provides its students with 
democratic experiences as well as 
democratic theory. 

If these are the goals of American 
education, and if teachers, students, 
administrators, and communities are 
working conscientiously to implement 
them, education will contribute to bet- 
ter race relations. If these are not the 
goals, or if they exist on paper only 
and are widely violated in practice, no 
amount of specific attention to build- 
ing better race relations through edu- 
cation can be expected to bear fruit. 





Cuapter XVII 


NEXT STEPS IN EDUCATION FOR RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 


Roy WILKINS 


The German Nazis and the Japanese 
have demonstrated to us how an entire 
nation can be educated toward an 
ideal. That the goal has been world 
conquest and the enthronement of a 
so-called master race is beside the 
point. Soviet Russia has shown how a 
people can be educated to build a na- 
tion strong enough to come back from 
a Stalingrad, tough enough to hold a 
Leningrad. 

We were shocked at the knee-pants 
Fascists in Mussolini’s Italy and the 
brown-shirted, pink-cheeked boys in 
Hitler’s Youth Corps, but they learned 
the Fascist-Nazi creed and grew up to 
wreck a world, We in America have 
not bothered too much, hitherto, about 
teaching democracy. We have chuck- 
led from coast to coast over the fact 
that hardly anyone can remember the 
Declaration of Independence, or quote 
the Constitution. We have said this 
was a “free” country and let it go at 
that. 

Hitler and the Japanese have forced 
us to re-examine our America, its 
creed, its ideals, and practices. Their 
creed is there for all to see. Every 
young German can recite it. Even im- 
prisonment in America, 4,000 miles 
from Berlin, has not dimmed the ardor, 
arrogance, and conviction of Nazi 
warriors. 

Americans are beginning to realize 
that among the weapons we shall need 
to prevent another such war is educa- 
tion for democracy. The creed set 
forth in the Declaration of Independ- 


ence must become a part of the lives 
of our people: “. . . all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
. . -’ Lt. Commander Herbert Agar, 
former director of Freedom House in 
New York and former editor of the 
Louisville, Ky., Courter Journal, em- 
phasized in every speech and every 
writing that America must subscribe 
absolutely to the “all men” doctrine, 
or see our pattern of life perish. This 
writer would add that we must ex- 
amine anew the phrase “inalienable 
rights,” especially with respect to our 
Negro minority, for most of the diffi- 
culty in approaching this question on 
the part of whites lies in their lack of 
understanding that all men are en- 
dowed with inalienable rights. They 
fail to understand this because they 
have been taught that the Negro and 
certain other peoples are groups apart, 
that they are different, and that, there- 
fore, the code of the white Western 
nations does not apply to them. The 
whites, they have been taught, can be- 
stow or withhold rights as they see fit. 

This faulty education does not need 
to be explored in detail; it is too well 
known among students to need deline- 
ation here. The theory of “white su- 
premacy” has been a most useful de- 
vice for exploiting non-white peoples 
and their riches and their resources. 
On a world-wide scale, down through 
several centuries, we have had the 
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very same type of “education” and 
“science” which we in America see 
put forth daily in our South, and in 
the other places converted to the Dixie 
ideology. But the bitter and bloody 
challenge to democracy flung by Hit- 
ler and Tojo has done what no “true” 
scientist has been able to do: make us 
consider a revision of our concept of 
“all men” and “inalienable rights.” 
We have had to do this not because we 
suddenly opened our eyes and loved 
our neighbor’s right to freedom even 
as we loved our own, but because the 
Western white democratie world came 
upon the brink of disaster and had to 
scramble frantically for its very life. 
Had it not been for China, all of India, 
and perhaps Australia would have fal- 
len to the Japanese. Who can say that 
the men of Hirohito and the men of 
Hitler might not have met in the 
Mediterranean and all our world come 
tumbling down? Had it not been for 
Soviet Russia, despised in the West, 
where would the Wehrmacht be to- 
day? Had we not dropped, almost 
overnight, our supercilious airs toward 
South America, who can say that the 
Axis might not now be on the Rio 
Grande? 

The far-sighted among us see, then, 
that for our future security our own 
people must be taught the true mean- 
ing of democracy. They must be shown 
that no democratic nation is strong, in 
itself, if its component peoples do not 
enjoy absolute equality in the body 
politic, Moreover, they must be taught 
that no nation can be secure in the 
future shrunken and intimately inter- 
dependent world unless all nations en- 
joy respect and esteem in the world 
community. There can be thus no 
sneering at color of skin, no denial of 


rights because of difference in lan- 
guage or religion, or place of origin. 
The Chinese coolie who substituted for 
trucks, the “colored” South American 
who fought the infiltration of the Axis, 
the native South African who helped 
drive out Rommel, the Russian village 
partisan who slew the enemy, the 
black man of Brazzaville who turned 
his back upon Vichy, and the Negro 
of America scattered literally “from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strands,’ must be considered 
henceforth—for the security of all— 
to be on an equality in the world. 
How shall this transformation in 
attitudes take place? What are some 
of the next steps in education for racial 
understanding? The viewpoint of this 
observer must be that of one identified 
with a professional race-improvement 
organization. It must, of course, pay 
due deference to the anthropological 
and sociological approaches, but it 
must concern itself with political and 
economic weapons, as well. It must, of 
necessity, be somewhat opportunistic. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION 


First of all, the government must 
take the lead in this new education of 
the people, The central government it- 
self must abide by the Constitution. It 
must grant equality of opportunity, 
within government, to all citizens. If, 
under certain interpretations of the 
functioning of a federation of states, 
it is necessary to permit, temporarily, 
practices of the negation of democracy 
in certain local areas, there must be 
no tolerance of these practices by the 
government of all the people. 

Numerous illustrations occur in- 
stantly to the reader. If, by local cus- 
tom or law Negroes in Selma, Ala- 
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bama, may not eat in public places, 
they should not have to follow this 
dictum in Washington, D.C., the seat 
of government for not only Selma, 
Alabama, but for Sedalia, Missouri, 
Yakima, Washington, and Darien, 
Connecticut, as well. The pattern of 
the District of Columbia should be the 
pattern of the Constitution. Similarly, 
there should be no rantings over the 
employment of competent Negroes in 
government without segregation, or 
their promotion without discrimina- 
tion. Just because they are not so em- 
ployed in Waycross, Natchez, or Waco, 
is no reason to bar them in Federal 
service. 

The Federal government, first under 
the pressure of the Great Depression, 
and then under the urgency of war de- 
mands, has made some beginnings in 
the area of employment, but there is 
little indication that its tentative ven- 
tures are more than war time emer- 
gency measures. Indeed, the hullaba- 
loo over the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice furnishes 
proof that the little czars who rule 
through prejudice and proscription do 
not intend to permit the Federal gov- 
ernment to be the government of all 
the people. If the views of these peo- 
ple are to prevail, then the first step 
in further education for racial under- 
standing will be nullified. 

For the Federal government must 
set the tone for the nation. The for- 
malized programs of education for 
democracy in the schools, and the in- 
formal education through the stage, 
the radio, the movies and the com- 
munity, as well as the liberal inclina- 
tions of individuals, will find hard 
sledding if government itself ignores 
the American creed. One of the ques- 


tions which met government in the 
early days of FEPC came from em- 
ployers who were not necessarily hos- 
tile to the idea of employing Negroes. 
It was: why doesn’t the Federal gov- 
ernment practice, in its own employ- 
ment policy, what it preaches to us? 
If, as it says, this is Americanism and 
patriotism and democracy, how about 
government following the rule, also? 

In still another area government 
can set a tone and dignify citizens of 
the nation. Even in peace times the 
volume of government publications is 
great. In the content and editing of 
this vast amount of material, the Ne- 
gro citizen and members of other 
minority groups could be held up to 
the majority as integral and impor- 
tant segments of the nation. Hitherto 
the Negro either has been ignored, or 
has been presented as a “problem.” 
In rare instances he has been deliber- 
ately slandered. One of the first dis- 
coveries made by the newly-formed 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People more than 
thirty years ago, was a leaflet distrib- 
uted by the U.S. Bureau of Immigra- 
tion to newly-arrived immigrants from 
Europe. This literature was supposed 
to be a sort of primer for the new- 
comer, Tucked away in one paragraph 
was a sentence which told him that he 
would find black people in America, 
but that they were second class citi- 
zens and he did not have to pay atten- 
tion to them! The sentence was re- 
moved after protests, but what a seed 
it had planted in the minds of immi- 
grants, what barriers it had erected 
against the Negro. 

Certain state and local governments 
have proved that government can suc- 
cessfully set a tone of democracy for 
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all citizens. New York is perhaps the 
most conspicuous example. Negro 
motormen are in the cabs of its swift 
subway expresses. Negro conductors, 
platform men, change makers, clerks, 
engineers, electricians, stenographers, 
porters, elevator operators, and main- 
tenance of way men, all function on 
this municipal railroad system under 
civil service. In other city departments 
the story is the same. A Negro girl 
may not be a secretary in the Chase 
National Bank, but she is one in the 
Department of Welfare, or in the De- 
partment of Hospitals, She may not be 
a cashier for Bell Telephone Co., but 
she handles tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in the state motor vehicle bureau 
and no one who wants an automobile 
license has turned away from a win- 
dow because of her brown complexion. 
The six Negro judges and other civil 
servants go about their duties, fur- 
nishing not only evidence that govern- 
ment can act, but that such action is 
a powerful educational force for racial 
understanding, appreciation, and de- 
mocracy among the plain people. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


An important second step is the use 
of the schools to teach an appreciation 
of all the races which go to make 
America. The avid interest in the so- 
called Springfield Plan indicates that 
we have given little or no thought to 
using our far-flung public school sys- 
tem to indoctrinate our children di- 
rectly and positively with the Ameri- 
can democratic ideal, Individual 
teachers here and there have had spe- 
cial projects, and many have personal- 
ly assembled extracurricular material, 
designed syllabi, and tried earnestly 
to teach democracy. But such teaching 


has not been a part of any system. It 
remained for the city of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to put into practice a 
plan drawn up by Dr. Clyde Miller of 
Columbia University. Its sponsors ex- 
plain that the Plan is not a plan at all, 
but merely an attempt to teach chil- 
dren naturally and easily about other 
racial and religious groups, the contri- 
butions these have made to America, 
and the necessity of practicing respect 
for all, and granting opportunity to all. 
In these times of tension pilgrims from 
many cities are trekking to Spring- 
field to see the plan at work, with the 
result that some staff members there 
have been virtually detached from 
their regular duties and assigned to 
pilot visiting experts and delegations. 

The Springfield Plan or something 
similar to it is sorely needed as far as 
teaching racial understanding with re- 
spect to the Negro, for no minority 
has been victimized as he has in the 
textbooks and schools of the land. In 
so complex a problem as the adjust- 
ment of a pigmented minority with a 
slave background to American life, 
it is, of course, difficult to place a 
finger on the chief cause of misunder- 
standing and continued proscription; 
but certainly the “education” which 
generations of white Americans have 
received on the Negro in their schools 
and colleges must rank high on the list. 

A study of material on the Negro in 
history textbooks in New York City 
schools has just been completed under 
the auspices of the NAACP. It is still 
in manuscript form, had not been 
titled or edited in May, but it reveals 
a startling pattern of treatment of 
Negroes in the history of the country. 
Most of these books have been pub- 


lished since 1930 and several as late 
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as 1938. The textual material deals 
largely with slavery and the Recon- 
struction period and the following ex- 
cerpts will give some idea of the “un- 
derstanding” of the Negro which has 
been planted in the minds of Ameri- 
can youth: 


On the best plantations the whites and 
blacks formed one big affectionate family. 
Masters and slaves leved one another.’ 

Slaves were better off here than in Africa. 
The South said that this was the only way 
for the two races to live in peace? 

Negroes would not work unless they were 
slaves. 

But a great many are still untrained and 
shiftless.‘ 

The Klan was against foolish negroes and 
their evil leaders.’ 

The simple and childlike nature of the 
Negro did not demand much, After a day’s 
work in the cotton fields, he would return 
to his rude cabin in the quarters. Here he 
would pass the time crooning the sad melo- 
dies that we now call spirituals, listening to, 
or telling tales of mystery and superstition, 
or dancing shuffling steps to the accompani- 
ment of the banjo or guitar, There were 
food and clothing sufficient for his humble 
needs. There was freedom from care and 
worry. 

. . it is difficult to know the extent of 
ill treatment of the Negroes. We are inclined 
to think today that it was much exaggerated 
by northern advocates of abolition.’ 

But they believed that the Negro would 
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not work unless he was a slave and made to 
work, Were they right in this belief? Only 
time will tell’ (This observer cannot refrain 
from noting here that this question and its 
answer were published in 1937, clearly im- 
plying that up to that year time had not 
furnished the answer as to whether the Ne- 
gro would work without being a slave.) 


The illustrations in these books are 
as deadly as the text matter. The 
favorite picture is of Negro slaves 
working in the fields. Other picture 
titles in a list of books too long to cite 
here include: Slaves sitting in a ship’s 
hold, slave cabins on an old time plan- 
tation, Negro cook in kitchen, an old 
family servant, an auction of slaves, 
slaves loading tobacco, man and wom- 
an using cotton gin, landing of first 
slaves at Jamestown, slaves planting 
rice, slave quarters at Mount Vernon, 
slaves loading a cotton steamer, Ne- 
groes gathering to see “Massah” and 
his friends off to war, Negroes picking 
cotton, etc., etc. 

One book has a photograph of 
Booker T. Washington with the cap- 
tion, “This is a good portrait of one 
of the ablest Negro leaders.”® Some 
few have a picture of the statue of 
Washington lifting the veil of ignor- 
ance from his people, and several more 
recent volumes have pictures of shops 
in Tuskegee Institute. 

The Negro not only suffers from 
this kind of emphasis in texts for 
schools, but he and the cause of racial 
undestanding suffer as much, if not 
more, from the omissions of the parts 
he has played in American life. Amer- 
ican young people are not given even 


a phrase to tell them of Negro fighters 
*at,Bunker Hill, with George Washing- 
the ~ ton at Valley Forge, with Perry on 
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Lake Erie, backing up “Teddy” Roose- 
velt on San Juan Hill, and all through 
the wars of the nation. There is quick 
response in the average mind to a plea 
for a better deal for the man who 
fights for his country. The man on the 
street will cut through philosophical 
and political arguments with this 
weapon—if he has it. Perhaps the best 
proof of its power lies in the uniform- 
ity with which it has been withheld 
from the public. Even in the present 
world struggle the Negro and his 
friends have had to battle every inch 
of the way to get any mention of his 
fighting contributions into media of 
general circulation. 

The textbooks also omit mention of 
Negro professional men, inventors, 
technicians, business men, scholars, of 
Negro labor, education, farmers, po- 
litical advancement, and progress in 
general. It might be argued with some 
validity that in general histories of 
America these specific items have no 
proper place. Histories do not treat 
of Jewish doctors, or Polish or Italian 
business men. In no text will one find 
a reference to the huge Giannini bank- 
ing chain. But the answer would seem 
to be that if writers feel it necessary 
to dwell at length, and in such detail, 
upon the slavery era and the Recon- 
struction, faithfully repeating in suc- 
ceeding editions the invalidated opin- 
ions and conclusions of that uphappy 
time, then, in the interest of balanced 
scholarship, if not of justice and fair 
play, they are obligated to particu- 
larize on Negro progress. The text- 
book treatment of the Negro cries 
aloud for revision, and we will make 
little progress in education for racial 
understanding until the average boy 
and girl stops absorbing this poison 


from the first grade through. high 
school. 

While the textbook problem is a 
major one, its correction alone will not 
make our schools the factor they 
should be in education for democracy. 
In mixed schools ther should be par- 
ticipation of all students according to 
talent and ability in all extra-curricu- 
lar activities. There is no reason why a 
Negro lad should not play “Hamlet” if 
he is the best person available; he 
should not have to sit on the sidelines 
because the class play has no cook or 
clown in the cast. 2 

Where whites are segregated into 
their own schools there should be lec- 
tures by Negroes and whites on the 
problem, along with selected films and 
courses in Negro history. Field trips 
to Negro communities and to nearby 
Negro colleges have been used sucess- 
fully in recent years. White young 
people are keenly interested in this 
topic and have shown eagerness and 
enthusiasm for information, even in 
the Deep South. For the institutions 
there that would dare, a lecture series 
by competent Negro and white au- 
thorities would produce rich divjdends 
in racial understanding. S 

Most Negro schools already reajize 
the importance of Negro history 
courses, and offer some classes, but 
except in a few institutions the offer- 
ings are inadequate. There is no longer 
any debate upon the desirability of 
this instruction. Negro youngsters use 
the textbooks cited above. In the 
South they are exposed to the vicious 
propaganda of Negro inferiority from 
birth. In every waking hour it is im- 
pressed upon them in a thousand ways, 
and they see their mothers and fathers 
and their “leading citizens” forced to 
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knuckle to it. They go to the movies 
and see the stereotypes. They need des- 
perately to be taught that their whole 
race is not like that, that it has had 
its great men, and that they can be 
something more than a footstool for 
other men. They need it, too, for bal- 
ance, to keep them from building up, 
out of their persecution, the idea that 
everything black is right and good, 
and everything white is wrong and 
bad. They cannot function in a democ- 
racy without the self-respect which 
comes from a knowledge of the intrin- 
sic worth of their own people. 

All the foregoing supposes that 
teachers will be trained to educate 
for democracy. Without their realiza- 
tion of their responsibility and a de- 
liberate and conscious effort to dis- 
charge it, the recommendations will 
be of little practical use. The Spring- 
field Plan found that first it had to im- 
press the program upon the teacher. 
All else came after. 


THE CoMMUNITY 


Elsewhere in this issue, (page 288) 
Dr. Eugene Hartley has cited psycho- 
logical tests by Horowitz and New- 
comb indicating “that parents were of 
primary importance in establishing the 
attitudes and behavior patterns,” and 
“the nature of the development of the 
individuals was set by the pattern of 
the college community.” 

While the program for the use of the 
schools will be effective, to a degree, 
with children and young people, thus’ 
teaching future parents, it is important 
that every method be employed to 
change the attitudes of parents, and 
to build a community pattern which 
will make for racial understanding. 

Here the newspapers, magazines, 


movies and the radio play dominant 
roles. The oft-quoted weekly attend- 
ance figure for the movies is 85 million 
people. Obviously they can play a 
powerful part in shaping public opin- 
ion on the race question. Heretofore 
the movies have contented themselves 
with stereotypes of the Negro. The all- 
Negro films, even with “big name” 
stars have been either musicals border- 
ing on minstrelsy or pieces with no 
strength, such as “Hallelujah” and 
“Cabin in the Sky.” First American 
film to give the Negro a dignified 
part was “Arrowsmith” from the novel 
by Sinclair Lewis. Here the public saw 
a Negro doctor, practicing his pro- 
fession and respected by his associates. 
In later years has come “In This Our 
Life,” with a young Negro speaking 
without dialect, working as a clerk and 
voicing an ambition to be a lawyer. 
Latest film with a dignified Negro 
character is “Sahara” with Rex 
Ingram. 

It has been pointed out that exclu- 
sive of Negro characters in speaking 
parts, the movies have been filmed 
in such a way that no one would sus- 
pect that 13 million colored people 
lived in America. Crowd scenes, street 
scenes, and audience shots almost 
never include Negroes, whereas there 
is hardly a street scene in any large 
city in America that does not include 
a number of Negroes. In other words, 
even the normal appearance of Negroes 
in the stream of community life has 
been carefully omitted. Instead, the 
clowns, obsequious servants, and the 
dancers and singers have been fea- 
tured. 

If community attitudes are to be 
changed through the movies, these 
stereotypes will have to give way to 
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sensible portrayals of the race. 
Recently screen actors, producers, and 
writers have issued a manifesto 
against discriminatory treatment of 
the Negro in the films'and we may 
look forward to some improvement in 
the future. 

Another source of community educa- 
tion through this medium is the docu- 
mentary film which can be distributed 
to clubs, schools, unions, churches, and 
other organizations. Ever since its 
premiere, there has been brisk demand 
for “The Negro Soldier,” the War 
department’s excellent documentary 
film, with indications that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons will see 
the 16 mm version. The impression 
made by the movies on the general 
population is too well known for com- 
ment here. The films could profoundly 
affect community patterns on race. 

All persons and organizations active 
in the field of racial understanding 
have recognized for many years the 
importance of newspapers and maga- 
zines in shaping public opinion on the 
subject. Reams might be written about 
the derelictions of newspapers, and 
their effect on the present low estimate 
of the Negro minority. Through head- 
lines, arrangement of news stories, 
pictures, cartoons and _ drawings, 
through suppression of news, minimiz- 
ing of events, through all the numer- 
ous methods by which newspapers can 
present the facts, but in such a way as 
to create a certain impression, the 
average American community has 
been mis-educated on the Negro. 
Through just one practice alone—the 
use of the word “Negro” in crime 
stories—has the badge of criminality 
been fastened on an entire race by the 
copy desks of American newspapers. 


Earnest and intelligent individuals, 
committees and organizations are 
working on their home town news- 
papers, some spasmodically, others 
systematically. Managing editors and 
publishers are listening and making 
an improvement here and there. This 
will have to continue steadily if our 
goal of racial understanding is 
achieved, 

If radio has a major sin in this field 
it is not so much one of commission as 
omission. The radio is timorous, fear- 
ing to carry on the air waves what it 
calls “controversial” matter. The race 
question in its book is controversial. 
But last summer the Columbia Broad- 
casting System treated the Detroit 
race riot in a documentary program, 
“An Open Letter to the American 
People” which won one of the Peabody 
awards for excellence. This daring (for 
radio) venture and its happy result 
may induce others to do likewise. 
Radio is already very careful about 
racial epithets. Like the movies, it 
tends to stereotypes of the Negro in 
its character presentations, but these 
can be eradicated. If at the same time 
we have a growth of the kind of thing 
issued by CBS, radio will give invalu- 
able impetus to community education 
in this field. 

The stress of war and the fear of 
the fifth column have brought in re- 
cent years the “I Am An American 
Day” celebrations. These, too, can be a 
factor in the education of our cities 
and towns if the Negro is brought in 
as an integral part of the community 
observance. If he is set apart, as he has 
been in some Southern communities, 
the day will be meaningless as it re- 
lates to the problem of his adjustment 
to the rest of the population. 
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Particular mention must be made 
of the work of labor unions, and of 
Protestant and Catholic churches in 
their local communities. Also to be 
noted is the firm and intelligent pro- 
gram of the YWCA. The unions, 
particularly the industrial groups, are 
carrying on a sustained program of 
interracial education in their locals, 
and through their publications. There 
is evidence that the Catholic church is 
maintaining a strong educational effort 
which is having its effect in numerous 
localities. 

CoNCLUSION 


These, then, constitute some of the 
avenues through which we can shape 
education for racial understanding. It 
should be emphasied once more that 
this program is not necessary for the 


benefit of the Negro, the Jew, the 
Catholic, the Japanese American, and 
the minorities from other lands. It is 
necessary if our nation is to grow and 
remain strong as a democracy. It is 
necessary if we are to have a peace to 
avert the destruction of humanity in 
another war, for we cannot have such 
a peace unless the peoples and nations 
of the world have respect and under- 
standing each for the other, as equals 
in the world community. America can- 
not furnish the moral leadership neces- 
sary to build the peace if she does not 
set the example of equality within her 
own borders. The people, therefore, 
who work on the next steps in educa- 
tion for racial understanding are the 
people who most surely are building 
the new world. 




















Cuapter XVIII 


THE NEXT DECADE IN RACE RELATIONS 


Cuar.es §. JOHNSON 


A plan for action requires both a 
philosophy and a strategy. It is be- 
side the point to belabor further the 
historical fact that it is necessary for 
American Negro citizens to struggle 
for their citizenship rights with the 
very government that granted them. 
Since it it obvious that they must, a 
strategy is required. The philosophy, 
however, remains the same for both 
the Negro minority and the nation. 
There is no evidence that anything 
more is sought by Negroes than is 
theirs already in principle. The prob- 
lems to be dissolved are neither ethical 
nor political, but sociological and 
psychiatric. 

In recent years major attention has 
been given to educational methods 
aimed at counteracting an unfavor- 
able public opinion regarding Negroes, 
and to pressure tactics of varying de- 
grees designed to secure certain mi- 
nority rights. These have been essen- 
tial and in some measure successful. 
This educational campaign has had to 
concern itself with many elementary is- 
sues of education, health and work 
against the heavy inertia of a public 
sentiment weighted with a variety of 
unscientific beliefs. One result has 
been the building up of a new body 
of knowledge regarding the Negro as 
a minority group. But another result 
has been the emotional solidification 
of this group as a self-conscious and 
struggling minority. Thus, while there 
has been a considerable measure of 
group development on the one hand, 
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and an improvement for Negroes in 
the matter of relative status, it cannot 
be said that there has been a compar- 
able growth in “race relations.” For, 
in the very nature of things the white 
and Negro groups have withdrawn, as 
groups, farther apart. One of the evi- 
dences of this withdrawal has been, 
strangely enough, the multiplication 
of formal and very largely arti- 
ficial interracial committees normally 
viewed as hopeful signs of increasing 
interracial unity. If there had been a 
development of racial understanding 
comparable to the gains sought and in 
some instances achieved by Negroes, 
such committees would not be neces- 
sary. For the Negroes who make up a 
part of these committees would be 
functioning as interested local citizens 
in the common institutional programs 
of these committees. There would, 
similarly, be less need for influential 
white persons of good will to ally 
themselves with selected Negroes on 
the special issue of Negro problems. 

A more recent and perhaps more 
useful. conception of race relations is 
not alone the struggle for Negro de- 
velopment nor the interest of others in 
Negro welfare, but collaboration of 
whites and Negroes in programs for 
the common good. The extent to which 
this is possible, or can be made pos- 
sible, is perhaps the best current index 
to improved race relations. The point 
of view suggests the strategy that 
might be adopted in taking the next 
steps to promote racial understanding. 
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1) In the future the problem of the 
Negro minority should no longer be 
viewed as a Negro problem, but as a 
problem of American democracy in 
which the Negroes are interested along 
with other responsible Americans. The 
objective should not be special rights 
for Negroes as Negroes but a national 
policy which includes Negroes natu- 
rally in its programs. Such a read- 
justment of stress would give greater 
weight, for example, to what is hap- 
pening in the present complex of world 
affairs in relation to the American 
minorities, and less to local incidents 
growing out of simple unenlightened 
backwardness in human relations. For, 
the truth is that these incidents will be 
more effectively curbed by the pres- 
sure of responsible opinion from with- 
out than by the unaided protests of 
Negroes or other minorities from 
within. 

2) The Negro minority, in addition 
to being a self-conscious group strug- 
gling for status, is also a functioning 
part of other institutional develop- 
ments in the nation and should give 
more substantial recognition to this 
fact. The best illustration of this is 
to be found in what is happening in 
the field of labor. Ultimately the se- 
curity of Negro workers rests in strong 
union policy, and a major pillar of 
this policy is the principle of seniority. 
Yet, the rigid application of the seni- 
ority principle at this time could easi- 
ly be construed as inimical to the im- 
mediate Negro minority goal of maxi- 
mum employment for Negroes under 
post-war reconversion plans. The logic 
of the new strategy of the Negro 
worker dictates giving stress to the 
ultimate security of labor even at the 
risk of smaller immediate gains. It 


may for some workers involve a meas- 
ure of personal sacrifice, but this is 
no more than some men of labor have 
experienced to make possible the pres- 
ent position of labor; and it is not 
much more of a risk than would be in- 
volved in seeking the immediate goals 
without regard to the welfare of labor 
itself. 

There is, incidentally, an indirect 
educational value for the Negro mi- 
nority in the intelligent struggle of 
labor itself for its protection and se- 
curity in our present-day economy. 
This is “common ground” for workers 
of many national and racial origins on 
which the diverse origins are much less 
important than the common goals. 

3) The immediate future should 
yield more purposeful intercommuni- 
cation between the various racial and 
national minorities. In the past the 
ignorance and fear of the Negro on 
the part of various national minori- 
ties could be equalled only by the ig- 
norance and fear of these minorities 
on the part of the Negro. The foreign 
language press, for example, has sel- 
dom ventured into interpretation of 
the Negro worker or neighbor and the 
Negro press has been almost as negli- 
gent of the internal struggles of the 
Poles, Czechs, Italians, Irish Catho- 
lics, and Jews. There are common 
areas of experience to be explored that 
may well yield common advantages 
not now suspected, and which again 
stress the value of emphasis on the 
welfare of the whole rather than that 
of a special group. 

It may appear that the Negroes who 
have been handicapped so long would 
be justified in making a strong group 
stand for their own exclusive interests 
in such a competitive society. But this 
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is precisely the type of sentiment and 
argument that justifies other groups 
in their exclusive positions. No one is 
better acquainted with this opposi- 
tion than the Negro; and he should 
be the first to encourage a new phil- 
osophy of the common welfare. Ex- 
clusiveness is to race relations what 
isolationism or nationalism is to sound 
international relations. 

As a matter of fact, it has only been 
when some fortuitous circumstance 
has linked the interests of the Negro 
minority with those of some other 
minority or minorities that substantial 
gains have been achievable. Common 
sense dictates that this collaboration 
should be purposefully a part of the 
strategy of the future. Nor is the ad- 
vantage alone in the accomplishment 
of a practical objective. The by- 
product of the association and com- 
mon struggle is an important demo- 
cratic gain. 

4) In politics the emphasis should 
be placed upon (a) the democratic ex- 
tension of the franchise which includes 
not only Negroes but poor whites; (b) 
the educational value resulting from 
the intimate study of political issues; 
(c) the support of good government, 
local and national, as the best guaran- 
tee of security for the Negro minority. 
This seems over the long run con- 
siderably more important than the 
mere expenditure of energy and emo- 
tion getting the Negro minority spe- 
cifically named in a purely political 
platform for platform reasons. 

The interests of the Negro minority 
are in explicit association with such 
dramatic issues as lynching and the 
poll tax, but less explicitly and more 
vitally associated. with the national 
issues of economic security, social wel- 
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fare, and even the security of small 
nations in our plans for world peace. 
If these latter are given intelligent 
support there will be less need for 
vigilance against the sporadic demon- 
strations of those reactionaries who 
are making themselves increasingly 
ridiculous by talking about reverting 
to colonial imperialism, or proposing 
“white supremacy” planks in the 
democratic platform in such times as 
these. 

5) It is now a feasible policy to in- 
sist upon the total democratization of 
the federal government. More than 
the separate states, the federal gov- 
ernment is under an obvious mandate 
to liberalize its racial policy and, be- 
cause its contact with the people is 
both indirect and general, it has less 
excuse for yielding to local mores in 
the execution of an objective responsi- 
bility. This would include the elimina- 
tion of all forms of racial segregation 
in any arm of the federal government 
anywhere. The belief that this would 
be impossible is an admission of a 
weakness that is dangerous in more 
respects than the matter of the racial 
mores. As a matter of fact, the federal 
government has already interfered 
with the racial mores of the South by 
introducing a policy of non-discrim- 
ination in wages, salaries, and relief. 
It could not have done otherwise. It 
can also set a pattern for other states 
and sections with respect to the un- 
democratic policy of compulsory ra- 
cial segregation, and should do so now. 

There is evidence that many per- 
sons who at present condone racial 
segregation have an inescapable guilt 
feeling about it. They would welcome 
a fiat from the federal government on 
an issue that so conspicuously flaunts 
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its own principles and weakens public 
faith. It would be well for persons in- 
terested in race relations to read the 
public debates and correspondence be- 
tween Lincoln and some of his asso- 
ciates and enemies when the formid- 
able issue of the abolition of slavery 
had to be decided. Few persons today 
regret that he made his difficult deci- 
sion on moral grounds no different 
from those involved in the issue of seg- 
regation. 

6) The Negro minority should lend 
its conspicuous support to the cam- 
paigns against the manifestations and 
growth of anti-Semitism and against 
the undemocratic treatment of Japa- 
nese American citizens. This would 
not only win new friends and allies, 
but it would help preserve in our na- 
tional tradition the American spirit of 
fair play. 

7) Next steps in racial understand- 
ing should include, on the part of Ne- 
groes in particular, a forceful program 
of adult education, This might be con- 
sidered, in fact, a “family affair” 
among the Negroes themselves. It is 
not enough merely to lay responsi- 
bility for the educational backward- 
ness of so large a volume of the Negro 
population on the poor schools pro- 
vided in the past. Much the same 
could be said of Southern whites in 
relation to the public schools of New 
York or California. But this does not 
minimize the economic and social as 
well as racial difficulties for Negroes 
arising out of their educational inade- 
quacies. The problem, however, is not 
merely one arising from poor schools. 
It is also a reflection of a cultural iso- 
lation so great as to place many Ne- 
groes at a distinct disadvantage in the 
cities of the North and South with re- 


spect to ordinary standards of de- 
corum and behavior. Moreover, the 
adjustment through habit to the folk 
practices offers enough emotional sat- 
isfaction, on a low level, in the loose- 
ness of personal controls to make ex- 
ceedingly difficult the introduction of 
new and more acceptable norms. 
These manifestations of cultural back- 
wardness, though correctable, are 
nevertheless strong barriers against 
acceptability in the common Ameri- 
can society, and no one is more inti- 
mately involved in the results than 
the culturally advanced Negroes who 
are all too readily classed with their 
backward brothers in the American 
race system. The issue has many prac- 
tical implications for industrial de- 
velopment, for the conditioning of 
children, and for neighborhood pat- 
terns, as well as for casual race rela- 
tions. 

In the recent past programs of in- 
ternal re-education have been out of 
place in the larger preoccupation with 
racial self-assertion. It seems now a 
wise procedure to turn attention to 
this area of the total struggle for Ne- 
gro status and racial understanding. It 
is one of the ever-recurring sources of 
racial tension that can least be de- 
fended. It is, of course, needless to 
say that it is not the only source of 
racial tension. The fact that there are 
culturally backward whites who make 
trouble may explain trouble, but does 
not improve the quality of the Negro 
people. 

Nor does this mean that racial self- 
assertion should be curtailed or mini- 
mized; rather that there will be greater 
preparation on the part of the Negro 
population for the gains won as a result 
of both the demands of the articulate 
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Negroes and their democratic allies 
and the yielding of national policy to 
the logic of its own principles. 

The manpower shortage that 
crushed many of the occupational 
caste barriers to employment for Ne- 
groes revealed all too often a stunted 
racial growth in skills and industrial 
disciplines chargeable to personal 
habits as much as to the formal denial 
of training in special skills on racial 
grounds. The new strategy, if such it 
may be called, will not again over- 
look the necessity for insisting upon 
training of Negro youth in skills, at 
an early period, whether there appears 
an immediate opportunity for using 
them or not. 

8) Closely related to the program 
noted above is that of the official shar- 
ing by Negroes of responsibility for 
the development and control of Negro 
life. The culturally advanced Negroes 
who are affected by the others and 
held responsible for their backward- 
ness are comparatively small in pro- 
portion, and totally without authority. 
This suggests that a wise next step 
would be to insist upon the appoint- 
ment and use of qualified Negroes as 
police officers, members of school 
boards, farmers’ organizations, and 
policy-making private and _ public 
agencies. 

It has been observed that Negro 
police officers and military police, even 
in Southern areas, are an important 
factor in the reduction of Negro crime. 
But more than this, they can keep an 
ordinary incident of disorderliness 
from becoming, as so often happens, a 
dangerous racial incident. If Negroes 
generally are held responsible for Ne- 
gro crime rates and the racial tem- 
perature, they should have an official 


and authorized part in the control 
of situations affecting them. This is 
in the logic of the other suggestions 
of this paper. The presence of Negroes 
as normal members of local policy- 


‘making bodies can be a salutary in- 


fluence in these bodies, and can ad- 
vance the level of racial understand- 
ing in a variety of ways. 

9) Implicit in the suggestions of- 
fered above is the further suggestion 
of a new stress on individual Negro 
development in special fields that have 
no formal relationship to race or to 
the popular expectations of racial ac- 
ceptability. This policy would take 
advantage of every opportunity to 
place a specialist in a new occupa- 
tional setting. Stated differently, 
every new example of such accompe- 
tence is a criticism of the stereotypes 
that limit both the Negro and racial 
inter-communication and understand- 
ing. 

10) After the war the new moral 
and political position of the United 
States will have tremendous implica- 
tions for race relations within the na- 
tion. As a nation we will not and can- 
not be trusted in our professed inten- 
tions regarding small nations, and the 
non-white world majority population, 
unless we give some conspicuous evi- 
dence of our sincerity in these matters. 
This suggests that one type of con- 
spicuous evidence would be the use 
of competent Negroes after the war 
in the countries being aided in recon- 
struction. Informally this has already 
been foreshadowed in the request by a 


Chinese Bishop that some Negro mis- 


sionaries be sent to China in the dual 
role of proselyters of the Christian 
faith and of the American democratic 
principle. 
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The Negro soldiers sent overseas 
appear not to have lived up, or rather 
down, to the stereotypes commonly in 
circulation regarding them. Interest- 
ingly enough, they have been ad- 
justed to a mode of life in America 
that is closer to the lot of the common- 
man of Europe whom they have met. 
As a consequence, they have escaped 
the attitude of supercilious contempt 
for the lowly facilities of the average 
European—a contempt that has all 
too frequently marked the American 
white soldiers as braggarts and snobs. 
In the end the Negro emissary may 
actually prove the best representative 
of the American opportunity for de- 
mocracy. There are, already, a few 
such emissaries in the American pro- 
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gram in allied countries. It would be 
good strategy to have more, not sim- 
ply for the sake of the Negro individual 
so honored, but for the prestige and 
position of the nation itself in its 
international relations. 

Finally, it should be emphasized 
that the American Negro minority 
and the American democracy itself are 
coming of age at about the same time. 
Objectively considered, this growth is 
inter-dependent. It can neither be ac- 
complished by one against the other 
nor by one without the concurrence 
and aid of the other. Any strategy of 
race relations over the next period 
that does not take this into account 
will be worse than futile; it will be 
disastrous, 








